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Figure 0.1 Galen holding a copy of The Use of Parts. Statue, 1888, by Hugo Haerdtl (1846— 
1918) at the head of the grand staircase of the new Anatomical Institute of the 


Vienna Medical School. Photo: Herwig Swoboda. 
Copyright: The University of Vienna Medical School. 
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Introduction 


To write a study of Galen, his medicine and his influence is almost to write the his- 
tory of medicine in miniature. Not only did his conception of Hippocrates and Hip- 
pocratic medicine determine until recently the approaches of both doctors and 
historians to their pre-modern past, but his authority also ensured that alternatives to 
Galenic medicine were quickly forgotten or disappeared entirely for centuries. When 
choices had to be made in Antiquity and the Byzantine Greek world as to which 
handwritten and fragile texts deserved re-copying, it was his preferences that were 
followed almost exclusively. Consequently, apart from writings accidentally associated 
with his name or with that of his hero, Hippocrates, the only non-Galenic Greek texts 
from Classical Antiquity surviving in full deal with topics on which he had touched 
only briefly — gynaecology (Soranus), medical botany (Dioscorides), nosology (Are- 
taeus), and orthopaedics (Apollonius). Even his great Hippocratic predecessor, Rufus 
of Ephesus (fl. 100 CE), remains a shadowy figure, whose books have largely 
disappeared except for those that fill in Galenic gaps, for example his Medical 
Questioning or his book on jaundice.! 

Galen’s later influence was arguably even greater than his immediate achievements.” 
Not only did his ideas constitute the basis of learned medicine in Western Europe from 
the eleventh until the mid-seventeenth century but his therapeutics remained in use for 
a further 200 years. The standard collected edition of his works in 21 volumes plus an 
index volume was produced between 1821 and 1833 by Karl Gottlob Kühn, professor 
of medicine at Leipzig, as a contribution to contemporary therapy at a time when no 
medical system commanded universal assent and when remedies and ideas from the 
remote past had at least the merit of apparently well-documented efficacy.? Sixty years 
later, a leading physician in modern Athens could still read and comment in detail on 
many Galenic therapeutic tracts, introducing more up-to-date material into the margins 
of his working copy of the 1538 Basle Greek edition, now in Toronto.^ In the form of 
Yunani (literally Ionian, i.e. Greek) medicine as consolidated and developed by Ibn Si 
nà (Avicenna) Galenism remains a major medical tradition in the Muslim world of the 
twenty-first century. At the modern Medical College at Aligarh in India, one may study 
Galen's treatise on Elements alongside biochemistry within an up-to-date and govern- 
ment-funded hospital. Galen's holistic approach also appeals to contemporary Western 
practitioners of complementary medicine as well as forming one branch of traditional 
Tibetan medicine. More subtly, Galen continues to influence modern perceptions of 
medicine and how it should be practised, even if his demands for constant training in 
philosophy and in dissection can now be fulfilled only with difficulty in a crowded 
medical curriculum. 


2 Introduction 


This short introduction to Galen sets out to do two things. The first is to repay a 
personal debt to Galen by explaining why I have found him so fascinating — and con- 
tinue to do so. Not only had he an extraordinary life, for not many practitioners ever 
became a doctor to the Roman emperors or remained in that position for so long, but 
his keen eye noticed things others did not. In addition, when placed in his proper 
context, he deserves to be regarded as a major independent thinker in many areas of 
philosophy. But he is, first and foremost, a doctor trying to understand how mind and 
body work and how one might proceed to a successful therapy on that basis. His con- 
clusions are often misdirected or outdated, something that applies equally to those of 
his opponents and later critics, but they are rarely foolish. Rather, they are attempts to 
investigate problems that are still with us at a time when aids to experimentation were 
almost non-existent and when the doctor had to proceed solely on the evidence of his 
own unaided senses. This book is avowedly on Galen’s side, but not, I hope, so 
uncritically as to neglect his limitations. 

The second aim, and the more difficult, is to show how all the varied aspects of his 
life and work fit together. Almost everything that is known about Galen comes directly 
or indirectly from his own writings, in which his information on his own life is heavily 
skewed towards the period before 176. The lively stories he tells of life in Rome in 
Prognosis, for Epigenes, written around then, together with the much later biographical 
sections in My Own Books focusing on his early career, provide a framework that 
is largely missing for the events of his later years. Save for the loss of his books in the 
Fire of Rome in 192, described at length in the recently discovered Avoiding Distress, 
these have to be reconstructed from scattered and often vaguely dated comments, 
which, like the indications he gives of his date of birth, may involve two apparently 
conflicting statements. Other details that might be expected in a biography are entirely 
missing. We read nothing of any siblings or of any partner, or of what happened to his 
family estates after the death of his father. Faced with these lacunae and uncertainties, 
the sober analysis of the historian must yield to the imagination of the novelist.° 

A straightforwardly developmental approach to Galen’s intellectual biography, as 
Peter Singer has argued, is also hard to establish for two reasons. Galen is con- 
tinually updating his writings, and although one can establish a rough chronology, 
and at times identify later cross-references and small additions, the full extent of his 
alterations cannot be known for certain. Besides, Galen claims an almost total self- 
consistency ever since he began to study medicine, with one exception, his opinion on 
the order of the development of organs in the foetus.’ Although, as Renaissance 
scholars knew well, this is somewhat misleading, for there are many, at least appar- 
ent, contradictions throughout his writings, there is no doubt that he retained the 
same major interests throughout his life and could return to the same theme after a 
quarter of a century with little more than stylistic differences, as in the two parts of 
the Method of Healing. Treating each aspect of his intellectual life separately, as in 
the excellent Cambridge Companion to Galen or its forthcoming Oxford equivalent, 
risks obscuring a striking feature of Galen's work, the way in which he can integrate 
diverse information and apply a consistent methodology to areas of activity that may 
seem remote from one another. The solution adopted here is to interweave certain 
topics within the two generally chronological chapters, divided at his first visit to 
Rome in 162, to show, for example, how his exposure to the classics of ancient lit- 
erature helped to define his method of commentary on Hippocrates 30 or more years 
later, or the significance of his being a Greek observer of life in the city of Rome. 


Introduction 3 


The central section of this book is formed by three thematic chapters in part struc- 
tured according to Galen’s own prescriptions for a good doctor. They correspond to the 
three things that have contributed to Galen’s influence and are still relevant to any 
practitioner of the healing arts today. The first is his remarkable ability to observe, 
visible not just in his work on anatomy and in his examination of his patients, but also 
in his recollections of what he had seen during his lengthy travels around the Eastern 
Mediterranean or in Italy. The fourth chapter begins by unpacking his claim that the 
best doctor is also a philosopher in order to look at Galen’s strategies in presenting his 
arguments. He has often been criticised for his mistakes in logic and for the insouciant, 
some might say deceitful, way in which he could slide from plausibility to certainty. He 
is a master at having his cake and eating it. Many of his complaints about his compe- 
titors could equally be levelled at himself, and the viciousness with which he attacks 
what he alleges are his opponents’ view has been turned against him by modern scho- 
lars. Yet his overall aim is a laudable one, to find ways of understanding the patient and 
of devising a successful therapy by applying thought and by utilising some of the 
standard theories of the time about the workings and make-up of the natural world. 
Experience was for him useless unless accompanied by thought. Set against the back- 
ground of the ideas and practices of other doctors in the ancient world, his limitations 
appear much less culpable. The last of these three chapters deals with his work as a 
healer, looking at his therapies in the light of what he claimed to be the capacities of an 
accomplished practitioner. Together, they help to explain why he gained and long 
maintained his influence over many centuries, the theme of the final chapter. The way 
in which, time after time, different groups, different generations and different societies 
have chosen to focus on this or that individual aspect of Galen reveals much about how 
his authority became accepted, as well as pointing to areas of his work that today’s his- 
torians have either neglected or condemned in the light of the subsequent development of 
medicine. 

But this record of his achievements masks one important but often forgotten fact. 
Galen is one of the few individuals from Antiquity of whom it can be said that we can 
get close to knowing him as a personality. His only rivals are Cicero and St Augustine, 
either in the volume of material left to us and in their self-revelations and clearly 
defined views. But no other writer known to us from Antiquity wrote so much about 
himself in an attempt to make clear to contemporaries and to posterity what he had 
done and how he wished them to interpret it. His lost work Slander contained at least a 
partial account of his life, while My Own Books and My Own Opinions were avowedly 
composed to resolve disputes over what he had written and what he believed. The last 
section of The Art of Medicine includes a catalogue of his relevant works, while in The 
Order of My Own Books he told his readers how best to approach his oeuvre.” To 
penetrate behind his thousands of words to find alternative interpretations to what he 
would have us believe is no easy task, particularly when the other side of the argument 
is almost entirely absent, and contextualisation is not always possible. 

No one who has studied Galen at all deeply can fail to react to what they find when 
confronted by his larger than life character, whether they find themselves in sympathy 
with him or, more often, not. This book attempts to give a sense of what it must have 
been like to meet and talk with Galen, whether as a friend or a patient. How did those 
who knew him well respond to the torrent of words sweeping along, if not swamping, 
the abundant fruits of his learning in a variety of disciplines, or to his constant harping 
on his own superiority over competitors in a world of charlatans and sophists? Some, 
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we know, acknowledged his authority even if not always accepting it gladly or fully 
understanding all that he was trying to say, and one must always keep in mind that the 
social norms of the Roman world cannot be equated with our own — modesty is not a 
Roman virtue, as my schoolmaster used to say. But in a book that aims to produce a 
rounded portrait of Galen one must attempt to sketch at least the outlines of his per- 
sonality, and to restore the life blood to his ghost. Hieronymus Surianus, as we shall 
see, had a very clear image of the Galen he claimed to have met and introduced to his 
readers, albeit one that, to modern eyes, is utterly implausible. My own picture may, in 
the end, be equally fanciful, but there can be no doubt that in the twenty-first century 
we know far more about Galen, his writings and the society in which he lived than a 
doctor and editor did 500 years ago. To bring Galen to life for those who have never 
read him or have heard of him only through his detractors, and to explain why he 
attained the influence he once had is a challenge that this book attempts to address. Its 
conclusions would not, I am sure, have satisfied Galen himself, always alert to what he 
saw as misunderstanding and misrepresentation, and he would have expected a much 
longer exposition. But he might well have appreciated at least some of the sentiments 
of its author and be gratified that his ideas are still thought worthy of discussion 800 
years later. 

Two features mark Galen out from almost all other practitioners of medicine: the 
sheer volume of his surviving writings and the variety of his interests. To assess fully his 
achievements in fields as diverse as lexicography, logic, pharmacology, ethics and 
anatomy requires a range of skills beyond the capabilities of any one individual, to say 
nothing of the fact that any detailed investigation involves a facility in ancient Greek 
and Latin, to which the truly committed might add Arabic, Hebrew, Syriac and 
Armenian, for not everything that survives from what he wrote has yet been translated 
into any modern language. Besides, in contrast to almost all other ancient authors, our 
knowledge of Galen continues to increase substantially even today. Over the last 40 
years there has been a steady accession of long-vanished treatises, albeit principally 
recovered in the form of medieval translations rather than in his original Greek, as well 
as more detailed critical studies, editions and translations than at any time since the 
sixteenth century. Consequently, today’s scholars are more familiar with Galen’s works, 
to say nothing of their historical and cultural setting, than were their predecessors in 
Early Byzantium or all but a handful of experts in the medieval Islamic world between 
850 and 1200. 

But this very abundance has proved a stumbling block to any large-scale and 
coherent account of Galen. There have been several good short introductions to Galen 
and Galenic medicine, from Lynn Thorndike in 1923, via Luis Garcia Ballester’s brief 
(and never translated) 1972 account in Spanish and Owsei Temkin’s magisterial 1973 
survey of Galenism (an important change of emphasis signalled by the title) to chapters 
in Introductions or in wider histories of medicine.'? Individual themes have been well 
treated, not least in James Hankinson's Cambridge Companion to Galen and in Petros 
Bouras-Vallianatos and Barbara Zipsers very recent and very substantial Brill's 
Handbook to Galenism.'' There have also been major studies of aspects of Galen's 
philosophy by Paul Moraux and Mario Vegetti and shorter essays by Richard Walzer 
and Michael Frede, to name only authors no longer with us.'* Galen's biography has 
been written, from different perspectives, by Heinrich Schlange-Schóningen and Vér- 
onique Boudon-Millot, neither, alas, as yet available in English, as well as by Susan 
Mattern in her exhaustive study of Galen's patients. But, leaving aside prefaces in 
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recent editions and translations, which tend simply to repeat the standard biographical 
information before passing on to an exposition of the treatise under review, Galen has 
defied his biographers. The two volumes by Rudolf Siegel bravely try to interpret Galen 
with the aid of modern medicine, but leave out much, while the eighteen volumes of 
notebooks compiled by C.R.S. Harris, who went meticulously through the text of 
Kühn in preparation for a major and never completed survey, remain in manuscript 
because of their author's Galen-like determination to leave nothing out.'* Susan Mat- 
tern's later attempt to provide an overall survey of Galen and his writings in English 
becomes thinner the further it moves away from the straightforwardly biographical. !° 
Besides, whereas it was possible a generation ago to have read large portions of the 
secondary literature on Galen, the sheer number of excellent articles in journals, col- 
lected volumes and conference proceedings published around the world in a variety of 
languages, including Armenian and Flemish, and in unexpected places makes this a 
hopeless aspiration even in the age of computers. If one adds the constant arrival of 
improved editions and commentaries, to say nothing of new texts or of older ones now 
recognised as Galenic, any attempt at a synthesis must inevitably be partial and omit 
many of Galen’s fascinating aperçus. Proceeding otherwise will doom it to the fate of 
the telephone directory, a work in many volumes consulted for individual items but 
never read as a whole. 

This book takes a slightly different approach from its predecessors. It is a distillation 
of a lifetime’s acquaintance with Galen. It began in 1965 when, as a Cambridge 
research student of A.H.M. Jones, the historian of the Greek cities of the Roman 
Empire, I tried to put Galen into context as a medical practitioner in the Roman 
Empire, a task which still continues to exercise me. Not only was he the major source 
for much of our information on medical life in imperial Rome (and a good deal else), 
but it quickly became apparent how much basic work still needed to be done before 
one could be sure that what one was reading was actually Galen’s own Greek. Some of 
his texts had never been edited properly since the Aldine edition of 1525 or its Basle 
successor of 1538, while others were accessible only in German dissertations from 
before the First World War. Secondary literature was very variable as well as being 
hard to find. The frequently cited biography of Galen by George Sarton turned out to 
be full of error, and not every library within reach housed copies of the Corpus Medi- 
corum Graecorum series, let alone of the pre-1914 dissertations and Schulprogramme in 
which the most recent editions of individual works were published. Studies of Galen's 
medicine and philosophy were long outdated or based on questionable assumptions. 
Trying to repair some of these deficiencies has occupied me and many colleagues ever 
since then. 

Even more difficult has been the attempt to understand Galen for himself, both 
because of the complex interrelationship of his ideas (and the consequent need to 
master a variety of topics for which school and university had in no way prepared me) 
and because of the general denigration of all that he stood for. Like many other Greek 
authors of his *post-classical' period, Galen was more despised than read, condemned 
for his style as well as for his ideas, and dismissed as a distant shadow of his master, 
Hippocrates. Today, when so many different colleagues from around the world have 
made their individual contributions to the study of Galen, it is almost impossible to 
believe that this was once largely terra incognita into which young doctoral students 
were warned at their peril against setting foot.'® Finding a fair balance between his 
undoubted achievements and his equally undoubted faults has been an intellectual 
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challenge, as has the job of reading, re-reading and synthesising such a huge and 
diverse collection of writings. If this short survey of a most voluminous writer succeeds 
in persuading others to dip into some of Galen’s writings, many now becoming acces- 
sible in modern translations made from more accurate Greek, Latin or Arabic texts, its 
author will be satisfied that he has paid an appropriate tribute to a scholar with whom 
he has lived for so long. 
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1 Galen the Greek 


Pergamum and Greek culture 


Pergamum, modern Bergama in North Western Turkey, was one of the greatest and 
most splendid cities of the Roman world. At the end of the third century BCE, a local 
dynast, Philetaerus, had managed to establish his rule over the region of Mysia, its 
neighbour to the North, and began a lavish palace complex on the summit of the 
acropolis that dominates the broad valley of the Caicus. Under his successors, Perga- 
mum became ever more prosperous, thanks to their judicious support for the Romans. 
Temples, gymnasia, elegant houses on the hillside and, at the top, the celebrated Altar 
of Pergamum as well as a library of 200,000 volumes that rivalled that of Alexandria, 
established the city as one of the leading centres of Greek culture.’ But its indepen- 
dence was hard to maintain in the face of other larger kingdoms like Syria and 
especially when Rome increasingly interfered in the Aegean world. In the end, the 
childless Attalus III (ruled 138-133 BCE), who was more interested in carrying out 
experiments on plants and poisons than in complex political diplomacy, decided to 
bequeath his kingdom to the Romans, who turned it into their province of Asia.? 
There followed almost two centuries of decline in both prosperity and status, and it 
was not until the middle of the first century CE that Pergamum, like many other Greek 
cities, began to experience a strong revival. The population expanded — Galen gives the 
number of adult inhabitants, including slaves, as 120,000 — and buildings grew up 
beyond the walls on the steamy plain by the river and on the neighbouring hillsides.? 
There was a new theatre, a forum, a massive amphitheatre and an equally large sta- 
dium, baths, gymnasia, and temples, including the enormous shrine to the Egyptian 
gods, visible evidence today of Pergamum's continuing connections with Alexandria 
and Egypt. White stone aqueducts, surpassed, Galen thought, only by those of Rome, 
stretched for miles through the countryside to bring fresh water to the expanding city 
as well as to places en route and, in a remarkable feat of engineering, even to the 
summit of the acropolis.* Skilled engineers carefully arranged for its distribution so that 
the public baths and sacred groves received more than street fountains and private 
houses? The acropolis was dominated by the new temple of Trajan and a second 
temple for the imperial cult, along with a gymnasium and baths. Impressive enough in 
ruins today, these marble buildings would have been visible for miles, announcing the 
city’s renewed wealth and importance perhaps even to distant sailors. In 129 CE, the 
probable year of Galen's birth, the city must have resembled a building site. New 
buildings were going up everywhere — large houses on the slopes of the great hill, por- 
ticos, temples, fountains, and a variety of monuments, almost all paid for by its 
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wealthier citizens, who provided an important link between Pergamum and Rome, as 
well as between the city and the neighbouring region where their estates were to be 
found.’ Other nearby towns also enjoyed a renewal of prosperity. At Allianoi, some 18 
kilometres away, the shrine of Asclepius, familiar to Galen because of its hot spring, 
was similarly extended and refurbished, and doctors carried out operations in a large 
and many-roomed building adjacent and possibly even built on to it.? 

Most spectacular of all was the rebuilding of the shrine of Asclepius some 3 kilo- 
metres South West of Pergamum. Although a small temple seems to have been in 
existence on the site by 400 BCE, the first secure mention of the healing god Asclepius 
is not for another century and a half, when a major expansion took place led by an 
otherwise unknown Archias, but undoubtedly with help from the ruler of Pergamum. 
This temple seems to have been seriously damaged in 201 BCE by the troops of King 
Philip of Macedon, but it was quickly rebuilt or, rather, restored since it followed lar- 
gely the same lines as its predecessor. It included three temples, probably dedicated to 
Apollo, Asclepius and Hygeia, a new altar, and a long colonnaded portico.’ There were 
also incubation rooms on the model of Epidaurus where suppliants slept in order to 
receive healing from the god in a dream. At the centre of the main temple was a 
beautiful statue of Asclepius made by the famous sculptor Phyromachus. According to 
a later Pergamene commentator on the Hippocratic Oath, the attributes of the cult 
image corresponded to the ideal properties of the doctor: the staff signified stability, the 
snake constant alertness and adaptability, while the egg held out by the god represented 
the doctor's power to protect a fragile world.'? The whole complex was connected to 
the city by a long colonnaded street with shops and monumental exedrae, semi-circular 
spaces, often with statues, where people could stop, sit, and talk. 

The shrine as it appears today is the result of a further massive rebuilding beginning in 
the 120s supported by the emperor Hadrian and paid for in part by Cuspius Rufinus, a 
citizen of Pergamum who had become a Roman consul.'! As well as new majestic tem- 
ples looking out over the plain towards the sea, there was a monumental entrance, a 
library, and a small theatre as well as elegant porticos and a huge circular building whose 
purpose remains unclear. Asclepius had by this date become the healing god throughout 
the Roman Empire and was widely acknowledged by doctors themselves as the patron of 
their art.'* Pilgrims flocked from around the Roman Empire, some like the orator Aelius 
Aristides, spending a considerable time there, waiting to be healed by the god.'? It is not 
surprising that Pergamenes like Galen took a particular pride in their "ancestral god", 
striking many coins in his honour depicting his image, his temple, and the sacred snake.'* 
Galen himself, a “worshipper” of the god, was convinced that Asclepius had guided his 
life at crucial moments, even recommending treatments for himself and, on occasion, his 
patients? The god's intervention in 157 to cure him of a dangerous abscess through 
advocating in a dream the risky procedure of cutting an artery in the finger was so 
significant in his life that he mentioned it at least three times (each time with slight 
variations). He excused including a complicated discussion of vision in The Use of 
Parts by invoking a dream in which he was censored for his impiety towards the Creator 
for leaving unexplained such a great work of his providence.” Although many official 
records of shrines of Asclepius and literary accounts like Aristides’ Sacred Tales 
emphasise miraculous or unusual dream healings, Galen was convinced that others were 
perfectly compatible with standard therapies!? In one instance, a man from central 
Thrace was told in a dream to drink a daily potion containing viper flesh, and as a result 
his, up to that point incurable, condition was changed into one of curable leprosy. This, 
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so Galen explains, was because viper flesh has an enormous power to dry the body, thus 
here causing scales of leprosy to form, and so it can be thoroughly recommended in such 
conditions.'? He even used the examples of suppliants who preferred to obey the god and 
fast for a fortnight to following a doctor’s advice as proof of the importance of faith in 
the healer, whether human or divine.?? 


Galen's parents 


Although the names of the architects involved in the expansion of the Asclepieion are 
unknown, this incessant building activity in Pergamum and around will have directly 
benefited Galen and his family. His father, Nicon, was one of two, or possibly three, 
architects of that name involved in designing many of these new buildings?! One of 
them, Julius Nicodemus, “also known as Nicon”, along with a surveyor, Aelius Isido- 
tus, presented a porticoed building to house the city's astynomoi, officials in charge of 
public order? Another, Aelius Nicon, composed complicated verse inscriptions in 
which the numerical value of the letters in each line added up to the same total. He 
was also interested in astronomy, writing a hymn to the sun as well as another in praise 
of geometry that were engraved on the base of a public monument. Father Nicon 
shared these interests, which were highly appropriate for the descendant of a land- 





Figure 1.1 The shrine of Asclepius at Pergamum as rebuilt in Galen's lifetime. As well as porticos 
and, in the centre, cult buildings, it included a theatre (bottom left), a library, and a 
monumental gateway (top) opening from a colonnaded street that led to the city. 

Copyright. Wellcome Collection CC BY. 
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surveyor and an architect.” Granted full Roman citizenship by Hadrian or an earlier 
emperor, he was a member of the civic elite, the well-to-do owner of at least one estate, 
where he experimented with wine-making and plant-breeding.? He held some political 
office in the city, not entirely to his liking, since Galen claims that he was pushed into 
local politics because of his sound views and incorruptibility.°° Given both Nicon's 
and, still more, Galen's wealth, it may be only chance that has robbed us of secure 
evidence for an inscription detailing a benefaction to their native city that would allow 
us to pinpoint further the role of Galen's family within Pergamum.” 

By contrast with his mother, whom he compared to Socrates' termagant wife Xan- 
thippe for her emotional outbursts, biting the servants, and perpetually fighting with 
Nicon, Galen always held his father up as a model parent, and not only for his equa- 
nimity and high moral values. Indeed, the fact that so much of our information about 
his father is found in books written at the end of his long life attests his importance as 
an influence on his son and as an image that may have become even more idealised 
over time. It was his father who supervised his education right from the cradle, choos- 
ing a tutor who spoke ‘proper’ Greek and, later, accompanying him to school and 
interviewing prospective teachers? An anecdote preserved in Arabic tells how he 
chastised a teacher, irritated by Galen’s constant corrections, for failing to recognise the 
boy’s genius. Such paternal attention was not unusual — the poet Horace also praised 
his father for coming to school with him — and would have strengthened the bond 
between father and son.?? Nicon played a crucial role in Galen’s education, insisting on 
precision of thought and language, akin to that of geometry, as a way of avoiding 
fruitless argument.?! Similarly, Galen acquired the rudiments of his considerable grasp 
of mathematics and astronomy from Nicon, while the manual dexterity he learned in 
making little wooden toys would stand him in good stead when he came to practise 
surgery later and to design his own instruments.** When his father was away at his 
estates, Galen continued to follow his example, studying day and night, far more than 
his fellow pupils.” Even on his way home from school, according to an Arabic bio- 
grapher, he would revise what he had been taught, preferring to keep on learning rather 
than join in any children's games.** It was this education, a combination of nature and 
nurture, that enabled Galen, he believed, to overcome any of the unfortunate character 
flaws that could be detected even in the youngest of children, and to retain his 
equanimity in the face of what others considered disasters.?? 


Galen's education: language and the cryptic Hippocrates 


Pergamum, like its nearby rivals Smyrna and Ephesus, was in the second century a 
vibrant cultural and intellectual centre. It could boast the presence of a distinguished 
historian, Claudius Charax, and the reputation of one of its teachers, Aristocles, 
attracted even the great orator Herodes Atticus to his lectures.’ This was an age when 
culture, and particularly Greek culture, mattered. The ability to speak and write 
elegantly was an indication of social status, as well as literary taste, and might lead to 
fame and fortune — or to a post in the entourage of the Roman Emperor. It could 
elevate a man of humble status and, conversely, its absence would mark even more 
clearly the social decline of a member of the elite.” Its leading exponents, often called 
'sophists', came from all over the Roman world, from Syria and Egypt to distant 
Gaul.** Galen directed at least three of his tracts against one of them, Favorinus of 
Arles, who had made a great name for himself in Rome in the 140s, and whose opinion 
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of Socrates Galen regarded as flawed.*? Greek became the language of high culture 
throughout the Empire. It was a Greek schoolmaster, Demetrius, who recorded the 
Northern lights off the Northern coast of Scotland." The surviving Greek authors 
from this period include some of the most famous names in world literature, such as 
the biographer and essayist Plutarch and the satirist Lucian, both mentioned by Galen, 
as well as others less familiar like the miscellaneous writer Sextus Julius Africanus or 
the medical poet Marcellus of Side, whose poems the emperor Hadrian demanded 
should be placed in all public libraries.*! Doctors joined eagerly in this intellectual 
extravaganza. The fellow-citizens of doctor Heraclitus of Rhodiapolis, a small town in 
South West Turkey, did not spare the superlatives in their praise of their local celebrity. 
Heraclitus was “the first doctor of his age", famous around the Eastern Mediterranean 
as a poet and the author of works on local history and philosophy as well as medicine. 
This so-called “Homer of medical poetry" was not averse to self-publicity, presenting 
copies of his treatises and poems to various cities, including his own, to which he also 
donated a library.” Another medical author, the Pergamene commentator on the 
Hippocratic Oath, displays a similarly wide range of learning, in both history and lit- 
erature, describing the origin of medicine in a variety of regions and quoting unusual 
traditions about Asclepius and his family as well as a paean in praise of the god by 
Ariphron and another by an even more obscure poet.** 

Like theirs, Galen’s early education was focussed on the classics of earlier litera- 
ture - Homer, ‘the poet’ par excellence, Hesiod, the lyric poets, including Sappho ‘the 
poetess’, the great Athenian tragedians, Euripides favourite among them, and writers 
of comedy down to Menander.** They might contain medical as well as literary 
insights. Two lines from the erudite Hellenistic poet Euphorion are quoted to exem- 
plify the popular belief that pregnancy should last for 300 days.? According to a late 
scholiast, Galen even wrote a book specifically on medicine in Homer, in which he 
attempted to identify a plant mentioned at Odyssey 11, 289.*° He cites prose writers 
less often, although his books are permeated with allusions and references to Plato 
and Aristotle, and Thucydides is his favourite historian.*’ His description of the great 
plague of Athens Galen regarded as a valuable survey, but one inevitably flawed 
because he lacked the medical knowledge and judgment of a Hippocrates. None- 
theless, Galen is happy to compare his own experiences with plague in Rome with 
those of Thucydides when they both appear to agree. He has less time for other 
historians. Herodotus is to be read for pleasure, and he cites Xenophon’s historical 
writing only for a mention of snow-blindness in his Anabasis.°° The scarcity of refer- 
ence to Demosthenes and the other Attic orators is easily explained by the genres in 
which Galen is writing. But a comparison with Plutarch and the consul-historian 
Arrian, whom he may have met in Athens, shows a similar range of reading that 
would have been shared with anyone with intellectual pretensions.*! It looked back to 
an earlier golden age of Greece, and reinforced Galen's self-identity as a member of 
the wider Greek world beyond Pergamum.?? 

Galen deployed this literary learning throughout his life in a variety of ways and 
expected his readers to appreciate his allusions and choice phrases. Literary remi- 
niscences enliven even the most technical of treatises.°* His moralising writings show 
clearly the fruits of his education, for they are often illustrated with quotations and 
stories that can also be found in the writings of other contemporaries, even if he gives 
them a characteristically independent twist. So, for example, a writer of fables, Babrius, 
has a slightly different version of Galen's story of the seller of statues debating with 
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himself whether to sell a statue of Hermes to adorn a temple or to decorate a tomb. 
According to Galen, it was Hermes himself in a dream who said that it was up to the 
merchant to choose between honouring someone immortal or someone that had 
already begun to decay, a choice Galen compared to an individual’s decision to make 
his own soul resemble the gods or the beasts.” The best demonstration of his rhetorical 
skills is found in his Exhortation to Medicine, a display piece in honour of medicine, 
and possibly other arts, that combines allusions and quotations in a way that would 
have delighted his audience.*° This doctor was indeed an educated man, even if at 
times he appeared to disdain the arts of rhetoric and etymological fantasy.?" 

Galen also made practical use of the linguistic training he had received as a boy.” He 
could write and, since many of his books were dictated, speak well. He tells a good story, 
particularly when describing his own cases, and his denunciations of his opponents are at 
times brilliant in their choice of language. He can turn a phrase and adapt the tone of his 
composition to the circumstance. His failings as a writer lie more in his prolixity and 
repetitiveness, something essential in an oral didactic presentation, than in his actual 
style. He writes on the whole a clear ‘common’ or koine Greek, avoiding, for example, 
hiatus between words, but not slavishly, as some purists advocated.?? In the style wars 
among contemporary sophists he took a middle position. “I myself use the term that 
people use nowadays, since I think that it is better to teach things clearly than to Atticise 
in an old-fashioned way".9? Whereas some, the so-called ‘Atticists’, refused to use any 
words not found in the works of Athenian prose-writers of the fifth and fourth centuries 
BCE, and others championed a more florid, so-called Asianic, style, Galen preached the 
virtues of sapheneia, clarity, and ease of communication, something he derived from his 
father Nicon.°! Not only did this help to avoid ambiguity (a topic on which we have a 
surviving treatise by him) and hence fruitless argument, but it allowed a doctor to com- 
municate better with his patients. While accepting the need for technical terms to give 
precision, he rejected what he saw as neologisms; these novel coinages could not easily be 
understood by others, as well as being both unnecessary and confusing to those used to 
the traditional terminology. A doctor who failed thereby to communicate with his 
patients was not a good doctor, for effective communication with patients was an essen- 
tial part of the healing process^^ Although his education had introduced him to the 
language of the classical Greek dialects, Ionian, Doric, and Aeolian, he avoided them 
just as he did local words from modern Cilicia, Syria, Galatia, and Athens or those of 
traders and tax-collectors. His brand of Asianism, if it can be called that, was no literary 
affectation, but a reliance on the so-called *common" language of all Greeks that would 
be intelligible beyond any local boundaries?? He wrote for Greeks as a whole, not for 
"Germans, savages and barbarians any more than for lions or wild boars", although he 
accepted that even barbarians could become hellenised if they so wished. 

This commitment to intelligibility lies at the base of one of his passions — lexico- 
graphy. In Avoiding Distress, Galen devoted a long section to describing his work on 
Attic Greek and on everyday language.°’ This was not antiquarianism or a frivolous 
search for rare etymologies, something he condemns in Examining the Physician, but 
had a practical purpose." His writings on foods show his awareness of the difficulties 
in identifying them across a variety of languages, dialects and social divisions, where 
the names given them by peasants are as significant as those in sophisticated authors.?? 

But an understanding of words and their meaning had an even greater role to play 
in Galen's whole medical practice. Given the importance in Galen's eyes of Hippo- 
crates and the medical writings that passed under his name, it was essential to 
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discover exactly what he had intended to say five hundred or more years earlier. 
Many of his most important works, and especially the Epidemics and Aphorisms, were 
frequently obscure, partly because of the summary way in which they were composed, 
and partly because of the choice and often cryptic language in which they were 
expressed. Galen was heir to a long tradition of Hippocratic exegesis and commen- 
tary that went back to the third century BC and that continued to be vigorously 
debated in Asia Minor, Alexandria and Rome across the different medical groupings 
for several centuries. But he seems to have been unusual, if not unique, among 
doctors in summoning the aid of literary writers as well as of lexicographers to help 
in understanding earlier medical writings. 

The best way, he argued, to discover what Hippocrates meant by a word was to find 
how his contemporaries used it, in other words to compile a dictionary.’' Galen’s own 
Hippocratic lexicon survives today, a list of short explanations for Hippocrates’ 
technical terms." It was not the first such guide: Erotian's lexicon survives from the 
previous century, and modern scholars have unearthed fragments of much earlier 
Hellenistic dictionaries, but Galen's ambition was on a much larger scale. He planned 
an enormous dictionary of all Attic writers, not just on medicine. That part devoted to 
prose writers was in 48 books, each a book-roll up to 30 metres in length, that to the 
comic writers Aristophanes, Eupolis and Cratinus a mere eleven. The former luckily 
survived the fire of 192, but the latter was the greatest of all his losses, the fruit of many 
years’ research. In it Galen drew on the 50 books of a Hellenistic grammarian, Dio- 
nysius, and his much shorter summary in a single book a mere 6,000 lines long, as well 
as on his own wide reading. As he explained at length in his Medical Terminology, 
and probably also in his lost works, The Language of Hippocrates and The Value of 
Old Comedy for Students, it was important to discover the everyday meaning of the 
words Hippocrates used. Galen rightly observed that the growth of a technical termi- 
nology was a slow process, and that many words were taken over metaphorically from 
local and daily usage. Comedy was the key to comprehension. The language of philo- 
sophers was too technical and too refined, but that of comedy had to be comprehen- 
sible to everyone, for a writer whose jokes could not be understood by his audience was 
bound to fail." Hence, Galen drew on such unfamiliar plays by Aristophanes as The 
Merchant Ships or the first version of Women at the Thesmophoria to explain some of 
Hippocrates’ obscure sayings.^ Only by understanding what the Hippocratic words 
meant could one fully grasp the therapeutic value of the advice given and decide what 
came directly from the great healer and what had been wrongly attributed or mis- 
represented in some way. Galen could then place the Hippocratic treatises along a 
spectrum of authenticity that ranged from works undoubtedly composed by the master 
through those written by his family and students to those that merely breathed the 
spirit of Hippocrates. Part of Human Nature, for instance, the most important text for 
the later doctrine of the four humours, he concluded was not genuinely Hippocratic as 
it promoted ideas on anatomy that he had found to be incorrect. ? 

The second element in his education was philosophy, a broad term that in Anti- 
quity encompassed metaphysics, cosmology, ethics, and much else. Galen began his 
studies when he was about fourteen under teachers hand-picked by Nicon to repre- 
sent all the major groupings, the Stoics, the Platonists, the Epicureans and the Peri- 
patetics or Aristotelians.’’ It was not a success. Although they were all distinguished 
pupils of famous scholars, their vigorous disagreement on major questions greatly 
confused the adolescent, who was rescued from his despair only by discovering the 
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virtues of Platonic mathematics and geometry as a way of attaining some certainty.” 
His father’s example further encouraged him to trust in his own logical abilities and 
to refuse to adhere slavishly to any one sect.’”” The experience did little to dispel his 
sense of his own superiority to his teachers, as well as convincing him that many of 
the standard themes of philosophical debate such as the eternity of the world or the 
nature of the human soul and its immortality were incapable of resolution one way or 
the other. Henceforth he sought to base his conclusions upon solid evidence and 
cogent argument. 


First steps in medicine 


What career Nicon had planned for Galen at this stage of his life is unclear. He may 
have been expected to follow in his father’s footsteps as an architect, pursue the life of a 
wealthy gentleman running his estates, or become a famous sophist.®' He certainly had 
the ability, the erudition, and the self-confidence to become a celebrated speaker, to say 
nothing of the contacts and, some complained enviously, the wealth.®? He was also 
determined to succeed. While others wasted their time in trivial pursuits, he was hard 
at work on his studies “like one inspired".?? But all this was changed when he was 
sixteen. His father received several “crystal-clear dreams" as a result of which Galen 
was directed to the study of medicine and philosophy.** At an age when, elsewhere, 
some young men who died prematurely could already be described on their tombs as 
physicians, Galen was just setting out on a long educational odyssey that took him 
around the Eastern Mediterranean.?? 

Galen gained his first instruction in medicine in Pergamum from a variety of tea- 
chers, individual doctors rather than professors at a specific institution. The most 
famous of them was Satyrus, who had been the doctor to the consul Cuspius Rufinus 
and who was among those who treated the sophist Aelius Aristides, a remarkable 
example, according to Galen, of a strong soul imprisoned in a weak body.?^ Although 
Aristides always ascribed his periods of remission to Asclepius, he respected Satyrus, 
whom he described as a sophist of no humble birth, i.e. a wealthy intellectual like his 
pupil Galen." Galen’s teachers at Pergamum fell into two groups. One, constituted by 
an old local man, Aeschrion, and a mysterious doctor called Epicurus, followed the so- 
called Empiricist line. Its proponents eschewed any investigation into the causes of 
disease, and a fortiori into treatments aimed at eliminating these causes, in favour of a 
careful cataloguing and observation of cases and therapies in order to ascertain an 
appropriate remedy for the case in hand. Galen was sympathetic to the Empiricists, 
praising their learning and their powers of observation, although criticising them for 
their inability to devise a cure when faced with a condition unlike anything seen or 
recorded before? He was also critical of what he described as their inconsistencies in 
actual practice, arguing as a student with Aeschrion as to whether or not all the 
symptoms of plethora needed to be present before one could let blood.?? On the other 
hand, he particularly commended Aeschrion for his knowledge of pharmacology, 
although not everyone will share Galen's enthusiasm for his recipe for rabies, largely 
made up of ashes of the crayfish.?! He would also have taken Galen around with him 
to examine patients like the two young sufferers from epilepsy whom he mentions as 
seeing with his teachers “in Asia”, the man with a severe brain injury he examined with 
Pelops at Smyrna, or the man with an ulcerated leg treated by another of his Pergamum 
teachers, Stratonicus.?? 
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Stratonicus was one of the second group of Galen’s masters, physicians who were 
united in their respect for Hippocrates, even if they differed substantially in their 
interpretation of his doctrines. Hippocrates of Cos (fl. 400 BCE) was the most famous 
doctor in Greece in his day. However, the books that circulated under his name and the 
ideas within them are so diverse that, even if datable to the lifetime of Hippocrates, few, 
and perhaps none, can be confidently ascribed to the great man himself?? Even the 
most celebrated of Hippocratic notions, the theory of the four humours, with its belief 
that the body’s health depended on an always precarious and constantly changing 
balance between four humours or fluids, phlegm, blood, bile, and black bile, is ascribed 
by Aristotle to his son-in-law, Polybus.”* It was a theory that stressed the individuality 
of illness, as well as the need for the doctor to know the patient in both sickness and 
health. These ‘Hippocratic’ ideas of balance, whether of humours, elements or, more 
often, simply the four qualities of hot, cold, wet, and dry, formed the theoretical basis 
of Galen’s medical understanding from his youth onwards.?? 

By Galen's day, a substantial body of learned commentary had grown up around the 
'Hippocratic writings, even if not every doctor was prepared to accept them as nor- 
mative. There were in any case substantial divergences among the Hippocratic physi- 
cians themselves, for the variety of ideas within Hippocratic texts, allied to the 
Obscurity of many passages in Aphorisms and Epidemics, two of the texts most often 
studied, allowed for a considerable latitude of interpretation. Aeficianus, another of 
Galen's teachers at Pergamum, favoured a Stoicising view of the Hippocratic body, and 
he may be the Pneumatist teacher whose views were contested by his combative stu- 
dent. (Pneumatists, like the Stoic philosophers, attributed great importance to an ethe- 
real substance, pneuma or spirit, in regulating the balance of the humours and 
elements.) The Empiricists, although rejecting all investigation into the causes of ill 
health, shared the Hippocratics high regard for their master as a practical physician, 
and the commentaries of one of their earlier leaders, Heraclides of Tarentum, fl. 85—65 
BCE, were much appreciated by Galen. His medical education was thus within a tra- 
dition that emphasised the supremacy of Hippocrates and his individualist medicine 
and that had developed over four centuries a body of learning that appealed to Galen's 
scholarly erudition. Some of his teachers were skilled in observation and in their 
knowledge of therapeutics, while others stressed the need to understand the potential 
causes of illness in an individual, something that posed a considerable intellectual 
challenge to the physician. 

It was while studying at Pergamum that Galen wrote his first three books, all differ- 
ent in character, but showing the wide range of interests that he was develop further 
over his long career?Ó The first, written at the behest of a midwife, was a short 
description of the anatomy of the womb. The original does not survive, unlike its much 
later revision. Its title already reveals the importance he placed on the anatomical basis 
of medicine, although even his later description is based far more on animal than on 
human anatomy. The second, The Diagnosis of the Diseases of the Eye, lost in Greek 
but with traces surviving in Arabic, was written for a young oculist, and reveals Galen's 
confidence in his mastery of therapeutics and, one might note, the respect that others 
already gave him. A later reminiscence of his time as a student stresses his constant 
efforts both day and night to improve his academic knowledge and, at the same time, 
to apply it to the treatment of the sick.”’ The third tract, surviving in a later recension 
in a complete Arabic version, was his private account of a two-day debate at Perga- 
mum between an Empiricist called Philippus and a distinguished Hippocratic, Pelops, 
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over the question of whether one could practise medicine effectively on the basis of 
one’s own and others’ experiences alone.” This was a question that exercised Galen 
throughout his life, as can be seen from other works he wrote on the same theme.” 
Although he came eventually to favour Pelops’ view that one could not, he always 
maintained a great respect for those with substantial experience and knowledge, 
whether physicians, surgeons or midwives. 


Academic peregrinations 


The death of his father around 137-8 freed him from family obligations (and perhaps 
also from the tirades of his mother) as well as giving him the money to continue his 
education elsewhere." He began by moving down the coast to the equally prosper- 
ous city of Smyrna (modern Izmir) to study with Albinus, a Platonist philosopher, 
and with Pelops, evidence for his determination to gain a deeper insight into both 
medicine and philosophy, and particularly Platonic philosophy. Both men were 
among the leading specialists of the day. Only traces remain of the writings of Albi- 
nus, a pupil of another famous Platonist, Gaius, but they included commentaries on 
Plato's dialogues, notably the Timaeus, of which a later summary survives. Recent 
scholars, however, have denied him the authorship of a contemporary Handbook to 
Platonic philosophy, preferring instead to stay with the otherwise unknown author 
named in the manuscripts as Alcinous.'°! How much Galen gained from his instruc- 
tion is unclear: he refused to involve himself in Albinus’ metaphysical questions, but 
he must have gained greater insights into Plato's thought from so expert a teacher and 
he placed great importance on his exposition of medically related topics in the 
Timaeus. Plato's assumption, further developed by Aristotle, that the whole universe 
was created by a divine and purposeful Creator inspired, or confirmed, Galen's later 
approach to anatomy, and much else.!?? 

Pelops, whom he had met earlier in Pergamum, was famous for his exposition of 
Hippocrates. His commentary on Nature of the Child survived in Greek for centuries, 
and a copy was preserved among the works of Galen down to the ninth century.'°* He 
had studied, perhaps in Rome, with a certain Quintus, whose enormous reputation 
among his fellow Hippocratics was qualified by his reluctance to *publish' his lectures, 
which were preserved after his death only in the notes and memories of his students. !°* 
In Smyrna Galen also continued his dissection activities, following Pelops’ example. °° 
One of the treatises he composed there, and later revised, was devoted to investigating 
the movement of the lungs and the chest. Its three books summarised Pelops’ teaching 
with, at the end of Book III, a section on Galen's own discoveries, presumably made on 
living animals. It was written at the request of a fellow student, who died soon after on 
his way home after a period of study. 

Such peregrinations by well-off students around the Greek world were not 
uncommon. Some might cover only a relatively few miles. A young man from the 
island of Cythera, off the tip of the Peloponnese, travelled for his medical education 
first to Boiae, little more than a harbour on the mainland, before moving to the 
large town in the region, Sparta, neither a place widely famous for its doctors. Alas, 
he died suddenly, before he could fulfil the hopes of his parents. A similar fate befell 
another student who died at Smyrna, a considerable way from his home at Tieon on 
the Black Sea.!? 
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It was probably as a result of what he had heard from Pelops that Galen set out 
from Smyrna for Corinth in order to discover more about the lost teachings of 
Quintus from another of his hearers, Numisianus.'°’ Unfortunately Numisianus may 
already have left or, indeed, died, so Galen followed his tracks to Alexandria in 
Egypt, only to find that his son, Heraclianus, was unwilling to release any of his 
papers to him.'°* This was a check to Galen’s hopes, but there were other pupils of 
Quintus there who could talk about him, and, besides, it was always likely that, given 
the reputation of Alexandria, someone of Galen's wealth, talent and ambition would 
make his way to Egypt and to the city that could fittingly be called “the foundation of 
health for all men".!9? 

Alexandria *by Egypt" had been founded by Alexander the Great on an island at 
one of the mouths of the Nile in 331 BCE to be a Greek bastion in the newly con- 
quered land of Egypt. The new city quickly became also an intellectual and cultural 
show-piece to rival, if not surpass, Athens as the capital of the new Greek, ‘Hellenistic’ 
world. Among its magnificent buildings, including the famous lighthouse, one of the 
wonders of the Ancient world, two stood out for their ambitious promotion of Greek 
culture, institutionalising, under royal protection, what had been previously the personal 
predilections of local rulers: the Museum and the Library.! '? 

The great Library (there were also smaller ones elsewhere in the city) was intended 
to hold copies of all Greek literature, including philosophy, medicine and science. 
Galen tells the story of ships arriving at Alexandria being searched for books, and 
any originals taken for the Library and replaced by copies.!!! It is probable, although 
far from certain, that our Hippocratic Corpus was first assembled there, with some 
books even coming from Cos itself, which had at one point formed part of the empire 
of the Ptolemies. Its librarians included some of the great scholars of the period, 
drawn from all over the Greek world, who investigated and interpreted the texts of 
Homer and the tragedians. Many volumes were said to have been lost in fires when 
Julius Caesar captured the city in 48 BCE, but there is ample evidence for the survi- 
val of many others into Galen's time and possibly until the Arab conquest in 641, if 
not beyond.!? The Museum, or Hall of the Muses, was a complex of buildings 
around a temple of the Muses headed by its own priest. What took place there, and 
how many members were entitled to what, in Galen's day, were termed "free meals at 
the Museum", are difficult questions to answer. In the Hellenistic age, they certainly 
included distinguished literary scholars as well as mathematicians, but no doctor is 
named among them, although it is likely, to judge from Museums in Asia Minor 
three or four centuries later, that some were included. But by the time that Galen 
arrived, according to inscriptions, administrators and even a champion athlete could 
be admitted to membership, and one should be wary of assuming that this mix of 
scholars and non-scholars was present from the beginning. Evidence that the 
Museum was ever a place for actual teaching, a type of didaskaleion, 1s singularly 
lacking, although the notion that human anatomies took place within its walls as a 
sort of sacrifice to the gods is a nice, if unprovable, conceit.! ? 

It was teachers and ideas, rather than these two institutions per se, that drew 
aspiring doctors and surgeons to the city — Galen never mentions in any surviving 
text that he ever entered the doors of the Museum or consulted a manuscript in the 
Library. During his time there, in the late 150s, Alexandria was a vibrant city, perhaps 
the largest in the world, with a population drawn from all around the Eastern Medi- 
terranean. Greek influence had stretched well up the Nile, especially in towns like 
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Oxyrhynchus where there were doctors who read learned volumes of Greek medicine, 
but Egyptian medicine continued to be practised.''* There was a constant inter- 
change of remedies of all kinds, some native, others imported from all parts of the 
known world including Africa, India, and further East. Alexandria was the great 
entrepót, and long remained so, with a reputation for medicine that remained high 
centuries after Galen. 

It was famous in particular for two different aspects of medicine, Hippocratic 
commentary and anatomy. Discussions of some treatises by Hippocrates were cer- 
tainly taking place there in the early third century BCE in the circle, or ‘house’, of 
Herophilus of Chalcedon. This developed quickly into a whole tradition of learned 
commentary, including lectures, glossaries, and expositions of particular themes that 
transcended some of the sectarian divisions. Galen reports early explanations of the 
alphabetic characters that were used as a mnemonic for some of the medical points in 
the Epidemics as well as divergent interpretations and manuscript readings that went 
back to the third century BCE.! The more recent editions of Hippocrates by 
Dioscorides ‘the glossographer’ in the first part of the second century and by his 
contemporary Artemidorus Capito excited considerable debate among learned phy- 
sicians in Alexandria and beyond. Galen had begun writing his own exegeses of some 
Hippocratic writings as a private exercise before 162, which were only later made 
available for others to read. His huge later commentaries are filled with detail about 
these academic debates, with the result that we know far more about the tradition of 
the Hippocratic writings in the period before 200 CE than that of almost any other 
ancient Greek author save Homer. !6 

But it is not easy to determine precisely what Galen derived from his teachers or his 
reading in this tradition. His comments on teachers such as Heraclianus, the son of 
Numisianus, or Julian the Methodist, who wrote a commentary on the Aphorisms in 48 
books, are generally hostile, and he goes into far more detail about points where he 
disagrees with commentators whom he respects such as Rufus of Ephesus or the much 
earlier Heraclides of Tarentum than he does when repeating and endorsing their con- 
clusions!" A few fragments of commentaries by others survive independently of 
Galen, but the only complete one, written by Apollonius of Citium in the early first 
century BCE, is more a meditation on certain aspects of the Hippocratic Joints than a 
systematic point-by-point analysis. Nonetheless, a comparison between some long 
sections on towns from the commentary on Airs, Waters, and Places by Sabinus, the 
teacher of Galen's teacher Satyrus, and what Galen says in his own commentary reveals 
the intelligence and clarity of thought of both men, as well as Galen's undoubted 
dependence on his predecessor.!? Nor is the pseudonymous Pergamene author of the 
Commentary on the Hippocratic Oath inferior to Galen in learning.'*° But at the same 
time, as Wesley Smith argued, it would be wrong to assume that Galen's interest in 
determining which works or even sections were by the hand of the master himself was 
shared by every commentator or went back much before 120 CE. Galen's passion for 
Hippocratic authenticity is as much as a defence of his own Galenic medicine as an 
academic archaeology of Hippocrates. In his search for what the great man himself had 
said, his linguistic learning takes second place to his conviction that the great doctor of 
Cos was infallible and its corollary: passages that diverged from what Galen himself 
had found to be true could not have been entirely original, and could thus be dismissed 
as only partly valuable to a modern doctor.'*! 
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Although Galen came to Alexandria to learn more about Hippocratic medicine, the 
medical reputation of the city depended far more on its long tradition of surgery and 
anatomy. Human anatomy, the deliberate cutting into a human body for the purposes 
of investigation, had begun there in the early third century BCE. A generation or more 
earlier the great natural philosopher Aristotle and the doctor Diocles of Carystus had 
cut up animals to investigate their internal structures, but neither had challenged the 
religious taboo on touching a human corpse. Similarly, surgeons were familiar with 
treating fractures and wounds, but their understanding of the interior of the human 
body is best described as rudimentary, a mixture of metaphor, animal dissection, and 
occasional fortuitous observation. Why human anatomy for investigative purposes 
should have taken place first in Alexandria is disputed, but certain factors are well 
known. The Egyptians had performed mummification on the dead, removing the 
internal organs and storing them in special Canopic jars around the body, a procedure 
that aroused in Greek travellers horror and fascination in equal measure. The Greek 
takeover of Egypt gave them the opportunity to carry out dissections there on natives 
who themselves allowed something similar for their own relatives. Whether there was 
any communication between the native Egyptian mummifiers and Greek anatomists is 
far from clear because of the language barrier, and, at all events, the way in which the 
organs were extracted in mummification was hardly conducive to clear and detailed 
observation. There may have been a similar problem of communication with native 
surgeons, who carried out operations that were arguably more complex than those of 
the Greeks and had formed part of a learned tradition that went back beyond 1500 
BCE. Finally, the status of Alexandria as the Greek capital also gave a measure of 
protection on the part of its rulers, the Ptolemies, to those who carried out the dissec- 
tions. If a later Roman source, the encyclopaedist Cornelius Celsus, is right in saying 
that the earliest anatomical experiments were carried out on condemned criminals, 
some of them even still alive, this was something that could only have been done with 
the permission of the monarch.'? 

The first anatomist is traditionally identified as Herophilus of Chalcedon, a pupil of 
Praxagoras of Cos at the end of the third century BCE. Herophilus provided what 
might be described as the first map of the previously invisible body, describing and 
giving names to many of its individual parts, from the duodenum to the torcular, i.e. 
"wine-press, a depression in the skull where three great venous sinuses meet. He 
investigated the eye and the brain, but his anatomy of the womb is that of an animal, 
not a woman.'? His contemporary Erasistratus, the son of a doctor at the royal court 
at Antioch in Syria, is also likely to have carried out his dissections at Alexandria. No 
medical source associates Antioch with any dissections, and his cure of the lovesick 
Seleucus is the stuff of legend.'** Whereas Galen almost always speaks of Herophilus 
with great respect, his attitude to Erasistratus was ambivalent.'*° In a variety of trea- 
tises in his Roman period, he denounced much of his therapeutics and especially his 
notion that the arteries were filled with air or pneuma, and that blood appeared in them 
only in exceptional circumstances, following a cut or having been forced into them 
from the veins via tiny anastomoses.! But for his belief in the significance of anatomy 
Galen had the highest praise. To show the importance of constant practice at dissec- 
tion, he quoted Erasistratus’ comparison, in a book on paralysis, of the novice anato- 
mist to an untrained athlete, lacking speed and stamina at first, but steadily improving 
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through training. Structures at first unclear or invisible would become obvious through 
practice and persistent enquiry, a declaration that Galen, who claimed to dissect daily, 
took as an inspiration for the rest of his life." Erasistratus had a more mechanistic 
view of the body than Herophilus, downplaying the humoral theory in favour of seeing 
the body as a working organism. His experiments on the heart and blood flow, many 
repeated by Galen often with identical results, remain impressive today, while his 
investigation of tiny structures in the brain shows his skill with the knife and his acute 
powers of observation. ?? 

This golden age of experimental human dissection lasted for only a couple of 
generations. Objections were raised to it on the grounds of unnecessary cruelty. Oppo- 
nents argued that knowing about a dead body was of no help in the treatment of the 
living, and that repeated dissections added nothing to the sum of human knowledge. 
Nor were circumstances in Alexandria itself always helpful. Doctors were among the 
many members of the Museum, “endlessly arguing in a bird-cage of the Muses”, 
according to the satirist Timon of Phlius, who were expelled from Alexandria shortly 
after 145 BCE by Ptolemy Euergetes II, and the political upheavals in the middle years 
of the next century will not have aided researchers? Elsewhere, even if there are 
traces of anatomical investigation, these were fleeting at best. By 100 CE, according to 
Rufus of Ephesus, who had spent some time in Egypt, anatomy had become merely a 
question of knowing the technical terms for parts of the body that could then be 
pointed out on a slave.'*° Some of these terms were only recent, such as the coinages of 
some Egyptian doctors for parts of the skull that had previously been left nameless or, 
like the skull sutures, had been given Greek names which they did not recognise 
because of their weak knowledge of Greek. "! 

According to Galen, a great change occurred “in the time of our grandfathers”, i.e. 
around 130, when a teacher called Marinus, almost certainly in Alexandria, began a 
series of anatomical investigations that Galen thought sufficiently important to sum- 
marise thirty or more years later.'** Marinus’ twenty books, abridged by Galen into 
four, offered a comprehensive survey of the human body that was more extensive than 
anything else available at the time. Not only did it provide Galen with a solid textbook, 
paying particular attention to the brain and nerves, but it also renewed the tradition of 
dissection that was also passed on to Galen by many of his own teachers.'** Satyrus, 
for example, who was also a writer on anatomy, once while examining patients whose 
arms had been stripped of their skin and sometimes much of the underlying flesh in an 
outbreak of so-called anthrax, took the opportunity to demonstrate to his students just 
how the various muscles moved the arm in different ways." ^ The teachers at Alexan- 
dria specialised also in teaching osteology from an actual skeleton, something rarely, if 
ever, done elsewhere.'*° That was why everyone should try to study there. 

Galen's relationship with Egypt and Alexandria presents a paradox." ^ Although, 
like many rich young students, such as his friend Philippus and the man from Adada in 
central Turkey who died young, he might have been expected to aspire to study there, 
he describes his arrival almost as an accident, and his comments on what he found are 
rarely complimentary. "^" His teachers are incompetent, witness their readiness to pro- 
vide a detailed commentary on an allegedly Hippocratic passage that had been com- 
posed as a joke by Lucian, later famous as a satirist.'** Heraclianus, the son of 
Numisianus, he heard at first with approval, but soon changed his mind.'*? Another 
teacher, Aelianus, wrote a useful book on the dissection of muscles, but only considered 
what was obvious, and even then left much out, while Julian s commentary on 
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Aphorisms was filled with bombast, stupidity and irrelevance, and the various versions 
of his Introduction to Medicine continued to repeat fundamental mistakes.'*° Galen 
found little to like on his travels in Egypt, except for some ingenious ways of keeping 
water cool.'*' The thin Egyptian wine was worse than that of a rough Italian taverna, 
and the food, with a few exceptions, was almost indigestible. !*? Writers who believed 
that Hippocrates had recommended Egyptian beans might get away with this nonsense 
in Asia Minor, but not in Alexandria." Both town and country dwellers lived on nigh- 
disastrous diets; beer, fish, shellfish, pulses, and lentils engendered a near-incurable 
thick skin, while it was only habituation that saved those who regularly ate the flesh of 
camels and donkeys from its most damaging effects. A fellow student who subsisted 
there for four years on a vegetarian diet without any ill effects was truly amazing, but 
another, who had eaten some unripe dates, suffered a shaking fever with rigours.'“* 
Besides, away from the coast, the hot, dry climate made one skinny and dry, a state far 
removed from the Polyclitan ideal of the well-tempered man.!*> As for relaxation, what 
could one say about their passion for watching fights between a mongoose and a snake 
in the theatre of Alexandria?'*® 

Why then did Galen stay for four or five years? One possible reason beyond the 
purely intellectual may lie in Alexandria’s role as a centre for the import of drugs from 
around the world.'^ Visits to the harbour will also have introduced him to members of 
the seafaring community, from whom he will have gained much information about 
winds and climate that he put to use in his commentary on Airs, Waters, and Places. ^? 
Like sailors, Egyptian astrologers also had a great knowledge of the heavens, and his 
comment that their expertise was superior to that of all others is praise indeed from 
someone who had himself learned much about the stars from his father and who dis- 
played his understanding of the technicalities involved to his advantage in his discus- 
sion of the significance of critical days.'4? But like bird-diviners and those who 
recommended for stomach problems a green jasper stone carved in the likeness of 
Pharaoh Nechepso, their accurate observations did not justify the conclusions they 
drew from them. '?? The jasper worked equally well uncarved, while the behaviour of 
birds and the position of the stars were simply indicators of the climatic changes which 
alone caused illness in the individual body. 

Another possibility is that Galen was keen to improve his skill as a surgeon, for, ever 
since the days of Herophilus, Alexandrian surgeons had continued to develop new 
techniques and new operations. The last books of Celsus Medicine, summarising three 
hundred years of Alexandrian surgery, show how the anatomical discoveries of the 
third century BC had led to more complex and more daring operations than had been 
feasible in the time of Hippocrates.?! Fragmentary papyri from towns in the Nile 
valley also show a range of new techniques in the Roman period for dealing with fis- 
tulae, mutilations and eye-conditions, most deriving almost certainly from surgeons in 
Alexandria."? The city had a reputation for surgery that lasted for centuries, and 
Galen would have benefited from the cachet that study there gave. ? 


Return to Pergamum 


Certainly, it was his expertise in surgery that gained him his first significant job when 
he returned to Pergamum around 157 after what is the longest medical education on 
record. '?* He was one of the candidates for the post of doctor to the gladiators who 
performed at the great provincial games organised and paid for by the wealthy 
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individuals who each year took on the office of High Priest of the imperial cult within 
the province of Asia. Together with its equivalents at Ephesus and Smyrna, Perga- 
mum’s rivals for pre-eminence, this was the most prestigious post in the province, and 
demanded an appropriately high outlay in providing for the annual celebrations. ?? 
Gladiatorial games had spread from Italy to the Greek world, where huge amphi- 
theatres were constructed, as at Pergamum, to house the crowds and to display the 
donor’s munificence. Doctor to these gladiators was not a run-of-the-mill job. Not 
only did it bring its holder into contact with some of the wealthiest men in the whole 
Roman world, but it offered an opportunity to display one’s skills in public. We also 
know from an imperial inscription only a few years later that gladiators were becom- 
ing more expensive than ever, and hence there was an incentive to keep them alive and in 
prime condition.'*° This was a post for an experienced man, and Galen's appointment 
came äs a surprise to some, not least because he was the sole appointee and at a young 
age. 

The reason for his success he put into the mouth of the High Priest himself. He had 
himself observed that the young man was constantly studying, never indulging in 
frivolities, and always occupied in practising something useful. He had also seen him 
spectacularly successful in a public display.?? Before his competitors Galen seized a 
young monkey, slit open its belly, and challenged them to replace its guts and re-stitch 
the wound successfully. When they hesitated, he took charge and closed up the poor 
animal's wound. He then gave several examples of how to let blood from a vein, and 
how to repair a wound, even if it appeared large.? The High Priest also seems to have 
heard about Galen's expertise with drugs, and, of course, would have been already 
acquainted with his fellow-townsman and his family. 16° 

How many gladiators were under Galen's care is not clear, but for the most 
important games, such as the imperial games held each year in September, the 
number could reach a hundred or more.'®' Galen was proud of his success in the 
post. Only two of his charges died in his first year, compared with sixteen under his 
predecessors, and none subsequently under the next four priests.'? Most of the 
wounds he mentions were to the thigh or shins, for which he devised new types of 
plaster for closing and healing them.'®* Some serious wounds he treated by soaking 
linen cloths in wine, putting them over the wound and placing moist sponges on top 
for several days, reusing any excess wine that dripped down. Red wine may have had 
some antimicrobial effect but keeping the wound moist would also avoid sepsis.’ 
Another gladiator, who arrived in the arena mounted on horseback, he successfully 
treated for a slash across the thigh by suturing the damaged muscles.!? On another 
occasion, he was forced to remove a large part of the lower abdomen that had 
escaped from a wound, and there were always cuts, bruises, and sprains in training to 
deal with.!% These professional gladiators, unlike the prisoners massacred in the 
Roman Colosseum, had to be kept fit and well. Galen fed them a vegetarian diet, 
heavily based on barley and beans, and remarkably similar to that recently revealed 
by palaeopathological studies to have been eaten by the gladiators in a gladiatorial 
training-school at Ephesus at almost the same date.!°? 

Galen's career up until this point, 161, had been typical of any wealthy bourgeois 
in the Eastern half of the Empire. His education, his interests, and his travels had 
been entirely in the Greek world, of which Pergamum was for him the centre. His 
father had held some public office there, and he might well have been expected to 
follow him, or at least to continue his profession there as a highly regarded 
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physician to its wealthy and cultured citizens. Even when he had left for Rome in 
162, he remained attached to his home city throughout his life.'°* Like many exiles 
today, he recalled the delights of his native region — Pergamene hunters in autumn 
enjoying the taste of meat from foxes who had gorged themselves on late-season 
grapes, the pine-forests around his home, and the taste of the local sour-milk cheese, 
perhaps better even than the vatusicum cheese preferred by the rich in Rome.'® The 
memory of the dreadful diet of the peasants with whom he ate while on a trip with 
friends also stayed long with him.!"? He often indicated his attachment to Perga- 
mum in more subtle ways. Attalus III was ‘our king’, and Galen's ‘we’ refers to the 
Greeks, and very often solely to Pergamum and neighbouring villages such as 
Allianoi and Lakettoi.!"! 

Other Greek doctors visited Rome but were not impressed. The gynaecologist Sor- 
anus of Ephesus was appalled at the way in which tiny Roman children damaged their 
pliable limbs by being forced to walk on its hard marble floors. None of this need 
indicate any hostility to Rome on the part of Greeks, however much they might have 
learned as children about the great days before the Roman conquest when Greece was 
free and had defeated the Persians by itself. Rather, any nostalgia for the past was 
balanced by an appreciation of the benefits of Roman rule. Even local indifference to 
far away events in Italy would have been muted by the ways in which the upper classes 
had been drawn into the imperial orbit, and it was a rare town that did not maintain 
links with a citizen who had made good somewhere in the West. Life in larger 
communities like Pergamum, Ephesus or Smyrna was extremely pleasant, rarely 
disturbed by wars and rumours of wars, or even by a legion passing by on its way to a 
distant frontier. When an emperor or a governor did visit, it was likely to result in 
honours and benefits for the town and its leading citizens. Edward Gibbon’s judi- 
cious praise of the Antonine peace in the opening paragraphs of his famous Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire applies par excellence to Pergamum and the environ- 
ment in which Galen grew up and helps to explain why his attachment to his native 
city and region remained at the core of his identity throughout his long life. 
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Medicine in Rome 


Why Galen decided to leave Pergamum and make his way to Rome is a matter for 
speculation, but for a man of such talent and ambition, as well as independent means, 
it was hardly surprising. Rome was now a bi-lingual city where, in Galen’s own words, 
the population of a single block far outstripped that of any town where Hippocrates 
had lived.! The “epitome of the whole world”, a description borrowed by Galen from a 
famous sophist from Asia Minor, had long attracted immigrants from all over the 
Greek world, from millionaires and regional dynasts eager to make their mark in the 
politics of empire to humble tradesmen and those who simply sought a better life than 
that of an Anatolian peasant.” Those who offered healing had been prominent among 
them for centuries, for it was no wonder that in such a mega-city illness should be 
common. Pliny the Elder, writing around 70 CE, had begun the section on medicine in 
his Natural History with a celebrated polemic against the “filthy Greeks” who had 
introduced the practice of medicine into Rome, undermining Roman self-reliance and 
contributing to the debilitating growth of luxury. He drew on many lurid examples of 
greedy and lascivious Greek doctors who cheated their patients and even got away with 
murder, citing Cato the Elder’s warning to his son two hundred and fifty years earlier 
against putting his faith in doctors like this. Pliny’s splendid rhetoric replicated in prose 
many of the jibes directed against doctors by composers of epigrams in both Greek and 
Latin, several of them written and circulating in Rome.? 

Neither diatribes nor jokes had much effect, for Greek doctors continued to arrive in 
Rome in large numbers, particularly from Asia Minor, and found ready patients in a city 
far larger than their home towns and big enough for specialists of all kinds to make a 
good living.* An inscription records a young man from the region North-East of Perga- 
mum who died in Rome, “the imperial city”, just as his reputation had begun to grow.” 
The great Hippocratic Quintus taught in Rome for a long while until he was forced out, 
according to Galen, by the hostility of others? By Galen's day, their numbers and thus 
the importance of Rome as a Greek medical centre had grown to such an extent that 
some students even came from the Greek East to Rome to study. The authors of two 
separate tracts preserved in the Galenic Corpus tell of the instruction they had received 
in the city. One of them had learned how to use the antidote called theriac against the 
plague from his Roman teacher, Maecius Aelianus, while the other, certainly an immi- 
grant, reported back to his brother somewhere in the Greek world on the remarkable 
healing properties of the centaury as a universal panacea that he had observed while 
accompanying his master on his rounds in Rome.’ Like the Syrian quack dentist who 
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claimed to be a pupil of Galen, they came to make money, secure in the knowledge, so 
Galen alleged, that once in the anonymous metropolis they could get away with murder.? 
How different, he mused, from the towns of his youth, where everyone knew one another, 
one’s family, wealth, and character were familiar to all, and the pressure of what might 
be termed a face-to-face society prevented medical incompetence.’ 

Thus, the Rome where Galen arrived in 162 was as much a Greek as a Latin city. 
Population figures are hard to estimate, and one should take with a pinch of salt the 
assertion of the satirist Juvenal that the dregs of the Orontes had now flowed into the 
Tiber, but there can be little doubt that a large percentage of the population was of 
Eastern origin, even if the number of Greek slaves and ex-slaves was much reduced 
from what it had been a hundred years earlier.'° It was by now a Greek cultural centre 
to rival any of the great cities of the East. Even without Philostratus’ biographies of 
leading sophists, one could easily surmise from Galen’s writings alone that Greek phi- 
losophers and rhetoricians now flocked to Rome to give public displays and to appear, 
like modern film and television stars, in the salons of the wealthy. In the opening sec- 
tions of his Prognosis, a treatise that stresses Galen’s social importance as much as his 
medical expertise, he lists several among those who attended his cures and his demon- 
strations in front of intellectuals famous around the Greek world. Adrian of Tyre, the 
recipient of a biography from Philostratus, was honoured by the city of Ephesus, and 
was later the holder of an imperial sophistic chair at Athens. Demetrius of Alexandria, 
a pupil of Favorinus and a member of the Museum at Alexandria, delivered daily 
extempore orations on themes suggested by his audience, the test of a brilliant orator. 
Alexander, described by Galen as coming from Damascus and almost certainly the 
father of the more famous Alexander of Aphrodisias, was another who went on to hold 
a chair at Athens.!! Galen mentions elsewhere others only a little less celebrated such 
as the orator Diomedes, incompetently treated by the palace doctors, although not by 
Galen, and Pausanias, a Syrian sophist whose treatment for damaged nerves following 
a chariot accident Galen cited on several occasions to illustrate the importance of 
anatomical knowledge in diagnosis and therapy.!? 

Many of these intellectuals were closely connected with the ‘new’ aristocracy in the 
Roman senate. Flavius Arrian, for example, the Greek historian of Alexander the 
Great and of Rome’s Eastern Wars, was appointed a consul in Rome by the Emperor 
Hadrian around 130 before retiring to Athens, where Galen may have met him in his 
deaf old age. The previous century had shown a steady increase in the number of 
senators coming from the Greek East, and many Westerners who had spent some time 
there as travellers or officials returned home with some of the entourage they had 
acquired. The prayers of a doctor in Cilicia for the safe journey home of his employer, 
a Roman governor, testifies to his own hopes for preferment as well as to his good 
wishes for his departing chief.'* 

This hellenisation of imperial Rome was not surprising.'? The upper classes had long 
been expected to be fluent in Greek. Many of them studied in Athens, like Aulus Gel- 
lius, the Latin author of Attic Nights, or the epileptic boy for whom Galen prescribed a 
regime by letter.'É But it was further encouraged by the example of the emperors 
themselves. Hadrian was a passionate Hellenophile, as his buildings in Athens, Ephe- 
sus, Pergamum and elsewhere attest to this day, and he is commended in passing by 
Galen for his approval of the edition of Hippocrates by Artemidorus Capito." His 
successor but one, Marcus Aurelius, wrote his Meditations in excellent Greek. It was a 
milieu ideally suited to Galen's talents. 
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When he arrived in Rome in 162, he was no lonely pauper, struggling for a living: he 
was already among friends. He names two in particular, Teuthras, a fellow student 
from home with an interest in pharmaceuticals, who commissioned copies of several 
tracts by Galen, and the Aristotelian philosopher Eudemus, who had been living there 
for the past ten years.'? Galen calls him his teacher, although whether this means that 
Eudemus was the otherwise unnamed pupil of Aspasius who had taught him in Per- 
gamum is unclear.'? Galen certainly was known to him primarily as a philosopher, for 
when Eudemus fell ill in winter 162, he was surprised to find that Galen was also an 
experienced physician. This case was crucial to Galen’s success in Rome, for it brought 
him immediately into contact with the circle around the emperors. It included two 
prefects of the city, Sergius Paulus and Aufidius Victorinus, Vettulenus Barbarus, the 
uncle of the emperor Lucius Verus, and Claudius Severus, later the husband of Annia 
Faustina, the daughter of Marcus Aurelius.?? 

Particularly enthusiastic was a senator from Ptolemais in Syria, Flavius Boethus, 
who after hearing Galen lecturing in public on anatomy, persuaded him to give a 
demonstration in front of his friends as well as other philosophers and physicians.?! 
These displays proved a great success, despite the criticisms of others, such as Mar- 
tialius, the most influential student of anatomy among the Erasistratean doctors in 
Rome, and the Aristotelian philosopher, Alexander of Damascus.~” Indeed, Boethus 
insisted that Galen should write up his lectures in a form that he could take with him 
when he became governor of Syria, a posting cut short by his death. They formed the 
basis for Galen's most extensive survey of anatomy, Anatomical Procedures, and for 
two other large-scale expositions, The Use of Parts, explaining the significance of 
anatomy for Aristotelians, and The Opinions of Hippocrates and Plato, which did the 
same for Platonists.?? 

Anatomy had become fashionable in Rome in the previous decade. Martialius had 
made his reputation thereby, but the leading anatomist was Lycus of Macedon, another 
pupil of Quintus, whose career resembled that of Galen perhaps too closely for com- 
fort. Lycus, who died shortly before Galen's first visit, was also a Hippocratic — Galen 
devotes a whole treatise to discussing Lycus' (in his own view misguided) explanation 
of a single Aphorism — who had continued the work of Marinus. ^ Despite his assertion 
that Lycus’ high reputation in Rome was not shared by experts in the Greek world, 
Galen was certainly impressed enough by his nineteen-book survey of anatomy to 
produce his own summary of it in two books.?? He praised Lycus as an expert dissector 
who had also included accounts of discoveries made by his contemporaries, even while 
accusing him of major mistakes." Lycus’ investigations went beyond those of Marinus 
in paying greater attention to the nervous system and, in particular, to embryology. He 
devoted one book to a description of the uterus and a second to its condition after the 
death of the foetus, perhaps the report of a post-mortem dissection. Two more dealt 
with the anatomy of the foetus itself, one in life and one after death. Whether any 
based on human dissection is not clear, but this section of his work would appear to be 
have been far more extensive that anything in this area in Galen or, for that matter, in 
the works of the gynaecologist Soranus of Ephesus, who, according to Galen, regarded 
a knowledge of anatomy as no more than polite learning.?' 

Galen's initial demonstrations in Rome, like those of Lycus, were public displays, 
spectacular and shocking at the same time. A Caesarean operation on a goat was 
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Figure 2.1 Galen dissecting. The title page of Thomas Linacre's Latin translation of Galen's 
Method of Healing, Paris, S. De Colines, 1530. The same plate was reused more 
appropriately in 1531 as the title page of Johann Guinther's translation of Anatomical 
Procedures, the standard renaissance version of Galen's major anatomical treatise. 

Copyright, Wellcome Collection CC BY. 





cheered when the young kid stood up, fell down, and then stood again to shake off any 
amniotic fluid. Galen was joined in his examination of the heart of elephant by many 
other doctors in Rome, eager to see whether Galen was right in claiming that its heart 
had the same structure as in other animals that take in air.? But not everything was so 
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simple. The expression on the face of a monkey as the knife went in was so horrible 
that Galen recommended that it be turned away from the audience, or a pig used 
instead." These performances attracted large crowds, eager as much to hear the argu- 
ments as to see, if possible, what was being dissected. It was a competition, perhaps 
somewhat less decorous that those that were taking place at this period within the 
Museum of Ephesus?! One doctor might challenge another to show his skill, bets 
might even be laid on the result, and it was not only the naive who might be impressed 
by flashy instruments or fluent patter.” Galen’s oratorical skills were well suited to this 
competitive environment. 

Medicine in Antiquity was always a public art. Friends might cluster round the bed 
of the sick in numbers, or a physician arrive in the sick room with an entourage of 
students and supporters, some even picked up on his way there. In the competition 
for patients, victory might be gained by a spectacular cure and by discomfiting one's 
rivals. The significance of Galen's cure of Eudemus lay not only in introducing him 
into the highest circles of Roman society, but also in his triumph over Antigenes, 
another pupil of Quintus as well as of Marinus, who was regarded as the best doctor 
in Rome and who had the most important men in the city as his patients." On 
another occasion, many years later, Galen laid a trap for his colleague in the palace, 
Statilius Attalus, who had confidently predicted the recovery of his patient Theagenes 
the Cynic and had, furthermore, disregarded Galen's advice on appropriate treat- 
ment. He allowed Attalus and his friends to arrive almost at the bedroom door still 
confident of success before they heard the wailing of the mourners around the 
corpse.** The substantial amount of space Galen devotes to this case in the Method 
of Healing says at least as much about his combative nature as about the medical 
principles involved. 

Attalus, a scion of a medical family from Heraclea in Caria and a descendant of a 
doctor to the emperor Trajan, was a member of the sect of Methodist doctors, one of 
the three main groupings described by Galen in his own introductory text, Sects.* 
Founded in the first century BCE by Themison of Laodicea, it had become by the 
150s the most widespread and successful medical grouping." Originally developed in 
Rome, where its relatively simplistic tenets suited a busy metropolis, it spread around 
the Roman world, including to Alexandria. Unlike the Empiricists, its adherents 
believed strongly in first identifying and then removing the cause of any ailment, 
something which they thought relatively simple. Instead of needing to know the 
complex humoral balance of the individual patient, the Methodist doctor was taught 
to proceed on the basis of so-called generalities. Illness depended on an imbalance 
within the human body between its atoms and its pores, leading to constriction (as in 
constipation and tumours), fluidity (as in diarrhoea or nose bleeds) or some inter- 
mediate state. Simple deduction from the observation of the patient before him would 
allow the doctor to decide which category applied to the patient, which would in turn 
easily suggest the treatment necessary to reverse the condition. Careful monitoring of 
the recovery would permit the treatment to be modified, should it seem necessary. 
Methodist surgery, about which much less is known, depended similarly on a brief 
series of surgical generalities. This was a medical system that, in contrast to Galen's 
prolonged education, some Methodists believed could be learned in a matter of 
weeks. Such a broad-brush approach to the patient, even if the resulting therapy was 
very similar to his own, was anathema to Galen, for whom an understanding of the 
multiplicity of factors that made up the individual condition lay at the very 
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foundation of true medicine. He regarded their rules for treatment, especially the so- 
called diatritos, periods of alternate days given over to fasting, as over-simplistic, and 
he did not hesitate to feed or bathe a feverish patient at any time, should he think 
that the patient's individual make-up demanded it.*” 

How far his constant polemic against an apparent multitude of Methodist adver- 
saries reflects the actual situation is not easy to determine. Although he asserts at one 
point that Hippocratic medicine in Rome was very much a minority preference, it is 
difficult to reconstruct from his writings what Methodists actually did and thought.?? 
He mentions very few Methodist contemporaries by name, although there can be 
little doubt that some, like Attalus, or the anonymous Methodist who came with 
Annia Faustina to see the young prince Commodus, were also employed by the 
emperor and his court, who, perhaps wisely, wished to have a wide range of advice at 
hand to choose from. There is even a Methodist pharmacological tract, The Proper- 
ties of the Centaury, preserved within the Galenic Corpus. Written by a Greek doctor 
in Rome, it begins with a quotation from “the famous teacher Themison".?? But the 
greatest obstacle to understanding second-century Methodism is that Galen's argu- 
ments about Methodist theory are directed largely against Thessalus of Tralles, a 
flamboyant physician of the age of Nero a century earlier. The opening two books of 
the Method of Healing, written in the 170s, are filled with criticisms of the “Thessa- 
lian asses”, and of their failure to develop a consistent terminology for ailments and 
illnesses." Galen may be correct in his analysis of the views of Thessalus himself, but 
he is also aware that some Methodists, notably Soranus of Ephesus, fifty years later, 
had modified some of his ideas, although he does not explain how. His attack on all 
these “unmethodical” Methodists, splendid in its vituperation, is convincing only if 
one accepts Galen's starting point. To a Methodist his demand for a precise termi- 
nology, with its distinction between ailment, condition, illness and the like, was 
irrelevant to actual treatment, and his complaint about the diatritos overlooked the 
fact that a careful attention to any changes over this short period would also allow a 
modification of the actual therapy.*! Galen’s insistence on the need to first identify 
the cause within the individual patient and to concentrate on removing the cause 
rather than merely the symptoms was in its own way as dogmatic as anything the 
Methodists proposed. 

Galen's first period in Rome, as he described it in the first part of Prognosis, was a 
triumph. He obtained wealthy patients, and enough money to buy a property on the 
bay of Naples, the summer retreat of leading Romans.? However, his abrasive manner 
and his readiness always to proclaim the merits of Galen did not endear him to his 
competitors. Their objections to the conclusions he drew from his anatomical dis- 
coveries led him to abandon dissecting in public, although he seems to have continued 
to do so in private for his friends. In late 166 he slipped away, first to Campania and 
then back home, citing the example of the great Quintus, similarly driven out of Rome 
by envious opponents, and that of a young man of brilliance who had been poisoned a 
decade earlier. He had been warned by Eudemus about this inevitable hostility and 
decided to sell up and go, even though he was on the point of being appointed one of 
the emperors’ doctors." His return home to Pergamum, he claims, was also facilitated 
by the ending there of what he called a stasis, a word used to indicate some civic 
conflict rather than any external war.* There may have been other reasons. At the end 
of his life, in My Own Books, he said that his departure coincided with an outbreak of 
plague, and, in Avoiding Distress, another late work, he recalls the near total loss of his 
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slaves in Rome “during a major attack of the prolonged plague”.*° This may well have 
played its part in his decision to leave, but the rhetorical trope of the man of genius 
driven out by vicious and ignorant enemies fits the image that Galen wished to establish in 
Prognosis of an outsider struggling against the hostility of his competitors. 


From failure to success 


Of the next two years he merely says that he did his “usual things"." Apart from a 
reminiscence of travelling back from Corinth to Athens in the company of an irascible 
Cretan who nearly murdered his servant for not obeying his orders quickly enough, 
he is frustratingly imprecise.* His trip to Lycia and Cyprus in search of mineral drugs, 
the latter facilitated by an imperial procurator, may belong to this period but both 
could equally well have been visited on his return from Alexandria, when he toured 
Palestine in search of bitumen and swam in the Dead Sea.* He implies also that he 
spent time revising some of his earlier writings, but whether this was on the basis of 
copies left earlier in Pergamum or brought back from Rome is also unclear. This un- 
Galenic reticence may, indeed, suggest that he felt that this interlude was a comedown 
after his Roman triumphs, and contrasts with the detail he then gives for the succeeding 
eighteen months.?? 

In late 168 he received a summons from the emperors to join them on campaign 
against the Germanic tribes who had crossed the Danube to invade the Roman Empire. 
He made his way across the North Aegean, sailing from Alexandria Troas at the mouth 
of the Hellespont on a boat bound for Thessalonica. He claims to have persuaded the 
captain to put in at Myrina, a port on the island of Lemnos, to see if he could obtain 
supplies of the famous Lemnian earth, celebrated as an antidote to plague and 
poison.’ Unfortunately, once he disembarked, he found that the harbour that he 
required, Hephaestias, and the famous tomb of Philoctetes were on the other side of 
the island, and the captain had no time to wait, so he had to continue his journey.” 
When he arrived in camp at Aquileia in North-East Italy preparations were being 
made for the spring offensive of 169, but they had to be aborted when one of the 
emperors, Lucius Verus, died suddenly. A contemporary account, not by Galen, indi- 
cates that he suffered a stroke or a heart attack rather than succumbing to plague, 
whose outbreak there coincided with Galen's arrival.” Marcus Aurelius hurried to 
Rome for the state funeral, leaving Galen and some of the army to follow, and it was 
not until mid-169 that Galen again reached Rome, which was to become the centre of 
his professional life for almost half a century. Some twenty-four years later, he 
remarked that he regarded his time at court with indifference, for he had been forced 
into it by Fate, and had originally refused the honour several times, a tactful comment 
that served to distance Galen from any involvement in the murderous activities of the 
Emperor Commodus. 

During the summer he cured one of the emperor's close friends, Sextus Quintilius 
Condianus, but when Marcus Aurelius asked him to accompany him in his renewed 
campaign, he demurred, citing the intervention of the god Asclepius who had 
appeared to him in a dream. His description of the emperor as a good, kind man 
reveals a certain relief at his acquiescence in the divine command, accepted in part 
because the campaign was expected to be short.?? In the event the emperor did not 
return until late 176, appointing Galen at long distance to be in charge of the pre- 
paration of his theriac following the death of Demetrius, the doctor who had 
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previously exercised that role. Marcus had used the drug as a daily tonic and to help 
him sleep as well as to retain his humoral equilibrium, but there is no evidence that, 
as some have suggested, he had become addicted to this drug, which contained a 
small quantity of opium." Elsewhere Galen praised his generally healthy lifestyle, 
involving regular keep-fit sessions. It was either in the few months preceding 
Marcus' return North or in the similarly brief period between his return in 176 and 
the composition of Prognosis that Galen treated him for colic with such success that 
the emperor was moved to declare him the first among doctors and unique among 
philosophers.?? (Fig. 1.2) This neat appreciation, words put by Galen into the mouth 
of the emperor, sums up Galen's view of his own achievements. 

A crucial role in Galen's relations with the emperor was played by two imperial 
secretaries, Euphates and Peitholaus. The former conveyed to him the responsibility for 
the emperor's theriac, the latter kept the emperor informed about Condianus, and 
arranged for Galen to look after the young prince Commodus while he was in the city 
and at other palaces in Latium.??. Although he gives the impression of an obvious 
superiority, it is clear that Galen was only one of several court physicians, not all of 
whom shared his beliefs.’ Even if, like the author of Theriac, for Piso, they too served 
for decades, this does not mean that they always co-operated harmoniously: Galen 
complains that Annia Faustina's acid comments on his treatment of Commodus for 
tonsillitis, “Galen is battling you with deeds, not just words”, only added to the hostility 
felt by other doctors towards him.°! 

Worse was to follow; after the death of Marcus Aurelius in 180, the new emperor 
Commodus began a reign of terror? Friends of Galen, like Condianus and Victorinus, 
disappeared or were killed, and those who survived lived in constant fear. The praetorian 
prefect Perennis was put to death in 185 after his slaves had been tortured to betray 
him.9? Many of them refused, setting an example used by Galen in his Character Traits 
to show that virtues like courage did not depend on education or status. Galen planned 
to leave his home in the centre of Rome for his villa at Stabiae, Castellammare on the 
Bay of Naples, and to have copies of all his writings specially produced and sent there to 
form a second library.°* But before he could send more than a few volumes disaster 
struck. In early 192 a great fire broke out in Rome which destroyed, among many other 
buildings, the supposedly fireproof stores near the Palatine in which he, like other weal- 
thy citizens, had kept his notebooks, his instruments, some of which he had designed 
himself, his gold and silver, and all his financial documents.9? 

For the previous twenty years or more Galen had spent his time when not practising 
medicine in producing both new texts and revisions of others, like his early anatomical 
treatises and many texts for students. All were now destroyed, along with his precious 
dictionary of Attic comedy. Even worse, the imperial libraries had also been burnt, so 
that it was no longer possible to replace his lost copies of unique texts, like those of 
Aristotle and the naturalist Theophrastus, that he had been able to consult there.®° All 
he could do was to hope that friends of his outside Rome had retained copies that they 
could in turn recopy for him, and in future make sure that he had duplicates at Stabiae 
or with friends, whom he encouraged to deposit copies in such local libraries as the 
library of Celsus at Ephesus or in the small library at Nysa several miles inland." He 
did not always succeed immediately. He still had not retrieved a copy of Prognosis 
several years later, although one was eventually found. Other books, like his Proper- 
ties of Simples, he expanded from two to eleven books in a revision. The events of 192 
were indeed disastrous, but his relatively equanimous reaction resulted in a request 
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Figure 2.2 The Via Sacra in Rome, looking towards the Forum. The Palatine libraries, on the hill 
to the left, were destroyed in the great fire of 192, along with Galen’s books and 
valuables stored in one of the repositories further back along the road. 

Copyright. Wellcome Collection CC BY. 


from an old schoolmate for a treatise that would explain how one might follow his 
example and avoid distress. His somewhat banal response, that one should live each 
day expecting the worst of calamities, so that one would not be depressed when lesser 
evils occurred, can be found in other moralists, but also conceals the fact that for a 
while after the fire, as he tells us elsewhere, he was unable even to open a book.” 

But the bloodthirsty Commodus did not have much longer to live. Galen, who was in 
Rome when his successor emperor Pertinax took power in 193, wrote up his reminiscences 
of “public pronouncements” in his brief reign, which, had it survived, would be a fasci- 
nating work for today's historians.’” He continued in office under the next emperor, Sep- 
timius Severus, for whom he once more provided a new supply of theriac, which had fallen 
out of fashion with the death of Marcus Aurelius. Galen was pleased to be able to rescue 
for one of its ingredients a cinnamon bush that had languished for decades in one of the 
royal storehouses on the Capitoline."' Antidotes, which records this find, was not his last 
book, for his accounts of his own writings, My own Books, and of his major medico-phi- 
losophical beliefs, My own Opinions, were certainly later, and they cast strong doubt on the 
tradition, preserved in a Byzantine Greek dictionary, the Souda, that he had died aged 
seventy, i.e. around 199, a date which would also leave little time for him to collect again 
and sometimes rewrite all the books he had lost in the fire but which are now extant. 
Byzantine chronographers moreover place his death under Emperor Caracalla, reigned 
211—217, which would also fit with the date given in Arabic sources, who have him dying 
aged 87, i.e. around 216, after seventeen years as a student, and seventy as a physician.” 
This formulation may derive from a comment attributed to Alexander of Aphrodisias that 
Galen had spent seventy years before coming to the conclusion that he knew nothing, a 
possible dig at Galen’s confession of agnosticism on many philosophical themes that opens 
My Own Opinions, but such polemical statements from late and often fanciful biographers, 
however intriguing, are to be regarded with scepticism. ^? 
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Even more unreliable are the stories about the place of Galen’s death, which, 
according to Arabic biographers, occurred while he was on a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. Two different places were pointed out as the site of his tomb, one in Sicily, a few 
miles from Palermo, the other at Perama, a harbour in Egypt. The latter might be 
interpreted as a mis-transcription of Pergamum, but none of these locations can be 
trusted, especially since they are often mentioned in the obviously fictional context of a 
hunt for drugs in Upper Egypt or a Christian pilgrimage" (Fig. 3.2). 

Galen spent the greater part of his life in and around Rome. He returned at least 
once more to Pergamum, perhaps in the late 170s or 180s, when he stopped off at 
Lemnos and at last obtained a large quantity of the Lemnian seals that he had sear- 
ched for earlier.” This may also have been the occasion when he regained much of his 
personal library, for his later Hippocratic commentaries display a much greater atten- 
tion to previous scholarship than the earlier ones.’ Like several of his colleagues at 
court, he maintained his links with his native city, replying by letter to friends’ queries 
about their health or about his own situation.” The advantages of being close to the 
centre of power, and the wealth and prestige it brought him, easily outweighed any 
nostalgic pull to return to the life of a provincial doctor." 


A Greek view of Rome 


What we do have from Galen is a kaleidoscope of impressions of and reactions to life 
in Rome that are scattered across his writings and together provide a view of how the 
city appeared to one, admittedly unusual, provincial. However, his coruscating rhetoric 
often makes it difficult to assess the truth of many of his observations. His treatise on 
Examining the Physician, written around 176-7, begins with a long lament about 
modern life, dominated by luxury and a disdain for learning. The rich base their choice 
of their doctors more on fashion than on merit, making them easy prey for charlatans 
who hunt them down like beasts. Even when they do show an interest in matters 
intellectual, they prefer studying the useless traditions of the past and dubious chroni- 
cles or amusing themselves with etymologising and investigating the most archaic 
words to the harder tasks of medicine and philosophy." Similar complaints are made 
in Prognosis, written at around the same time and with a more specific focus on the 
Rome of a decade or more earlier"? In it Galen puts many of his criticisms of life in 
Rome into the mouths of others, notably Eudemus, a neat rhetorical device that 
ostensibly transfers his views to someone more experienced and more objective.?! How 
far this reflects the situation in which he found himself either in 162 or in 176 is 
impossible to say, although his dislike for the daily sa/utatio, the obligation to pay a 
morning call on one's patron and social superior, may well reflect the annoyance of a 
rich citizen from a wealthy and important city at being placed on the same level as 
humbler tradesmen.?? But this was a status-conscious society, in which even the act of 
writing was part of an elite culture of mutual obligation, for Galen insists often that 
this or that treatise was written in response to a request by a friend, and, in turn, that 
he expects them to pass it on to others.*? 

Galen's perspective on Rome and Italy comes from within, and is relayed to, a lar- 
gely Greek community. Most of the persons he mentions are either associated with the 
Hellenophile court or come from the Greek East, and their words are reported in 
Greek. His cultural horizon remains resolutely Greek. He cites just one writer familiar 
today as a Latin author, Scribonius Largus, a doctor with close connections to the 
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court of the emperor Claudius and the author of a drug handbook written in Latin 
around 48 CE.** But, as Alessia Guardasole has shown, Galen is very unlikely to have 
read it in Latin, for the recipes ascribed to Scribonius seem to be copied at second 
hand from two earlier drug-books in Greek by two of Scribonius! near contemporaries, 
Asclepiades the Pharmacist and Andromachus the younger. Whether they translated 
them themselves or took them from another book written by Scribonius in Greek, for 
he may well have been bi-lingual, cannot, of course, be known. 

Although, like many members of his social class, Galen will have studied Latin, he 
shows no obvious Latinisms in his Greek style or his vocabulary? A word like 
AáxKoc, ‘basin’, a phonetic rendering of the Latin lacus, had already entered Greek 
before Galen's time, and as a partly technical term had simply been transliterated.*’ 
The same may be true of such words as cestiana, sapo, foliata and spicata, decocta 
and candidum." But it is very unlikely that he communicated only in Greek or 
through an interpreter with his many patients — he talks of treating four hundred 
sufferers from fever in a single summer, and he declares that the Galenic lover of 
truth can disregard the quibbling objections of sophists if he has seen thousands of 
patients with the same condition, as Galen implies he himself has done.?? Given the 
limitations of ancient education, the slaves, women and children whom he treated, 
and the midwives he helped, would not all have been fluent in Greek, and if the 
peasants whom he mentions coming to see him from the countryside were Italian, 
they would hardly describe their symptoms in elegant Greek. Indeed, at one point, he 
advises his readers, when in Rome, to use ‘cerebrum’, the Latin word for ‘brain’, 
instead of its Greek equivalent, for greater clarity and intelligibility.°? Not every 
patient referred to him by local practitioners after suffering dislocations and sprains 
in the gymnasiums in Rome and at the port city of Ostia would have had Greek, and 
he is unlikely to have always used only Greek when interviewing boxers and wrestlers 
about their speed of digestion?! It would undoubtedly have been possible, as it is 
today in a big city, for an immigrant practitioner to have lived his life largely within 
his own linguistic community, but Galen had larger pretensions and his patients came 
from a much broader range of backgrounds. Besides, he had a wide-ranging curiosity. 
A recently discovered passage from his treatise on simples contains a fascinating dis- 
cussion of the (obsolete) Greek digamma and its relationship to the pronunciation of 
'v in Latin names like Valerius and Severus that implies that he had a more than 
passing knowledge of Latin.” 

At times Galen’s view of Rome chimes with the complaints of satirists like Juvenal or 
Lucilius. Sex, gossip, gambling, and booze fill the lives of the wealthy. Cultivated after- 
dinner discussion and playing the lyre or cithara have been replaced by drinking 
competitions. Doctors grow rich on flattery, a far cry from the days when they ruled the 
sick in the same way as generals command armies.” He describes with a mixture of 
glee and revulsion a man who became so drunk at a banquet that he had to be led 
home staggering all over the road.”* The unfortunate doctor must accede to the 
demands of wealthy women unable to bear even the slightest pain, who insist on 
dressings being made with the softest of Tyrian wool, and refuse a purgative to remove 
bile.” Unlike the peasant women around Pergamum, they flee at the smell of a hair dye 
including oil and pitch. They demand that Galen should write about beauty treat- 
ments, not understanding the difference between the job of a beautician and that of a 
doctor?" Rich men are scarcely better, fobbing off friends in need with the excuse of 
important business, having their hair done or pampering and prettifying their bodies. 
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They are frightened off venesection by the words of their servants and prefer their 
swellings to be treated with warm oil and poultices, which only make things worse, 
rather than submit to painful bleeding. Some have even died as a result of the large 
amount of painkillers they took, while others paid hugely for small and useless mas- 
sages instead of facing up to the knife.!® But, at the same time, Galen does not shrink 
from giving advice on how to add expensive, sweet-smelling but entirely useless ingre- 
dients to a drug in order to boost its price, for, in his view, the rich would turn their 
noses up at one that was inexpensive, unable to believe that something so cheap could 
be effective.'°! They parade the streets with their asses, offering them for mating, and 
prefer frivolities to sober learning, a prey to the latest fashions in hairstyles.'°? They 
have eyes only for money-making, falling into despair if they lose even a small fraction 
of their enormous wealth. When he once asked a billionaire why he didn’t share some 
of it with others or even enjoy it, he was brusquely told that one ought to look after 
one’s money just as carefully as one looked after one’s body. Galen was so annoyed at 
this response that he went off and immediately dictated a treatise on the theme of plu- 
tocrats and the love of money. He sent a copy to a friend from Pergamum, but, alas, it 
has not survived.” 

The hostility, stubbornness, and ignorance of many of those he meets in Rome is a 
constant theme. Patients and their carers disregard his instructions, while their doctors 
take umbrage at any suggestion from Galen.'°* Even when they claim to be following 
Galen, they misunderstand what he has so carefully said. An egregious example of this 
incomprehension can be found in a series of treatises on venesection.'°? When he first 
came to Rome, he was opposed for his views on bloodletting by many of his competi- 
tors. The followers of the Hellenistic physician Erasistratus favoured, as an alternative 
to venesection, starving the patient and using a kind of tourniquet to prevent any influx 
of blood into the affected part. Galen's first assault on their views was delivered to an 
audience of philosophers when he argued that the use of bleeding was of long standing 
and widely practised. It went back to Hippocrates and other great names of the 
past and was easily justified by comparing the health of women who menstruate with 
that of sufferers from amenorrhea or the elderly. Besides, in his view, it was far less 
dangerous than the remedies advocated by the Erasistrateans themselves and could be 
performed with more precision than the administration of powerful evacuants, another 
of their alternative therapies. On the right patients, in the right circumstances, and 
with appropriate safeguards it was foolish not to take advantage of bleeding. The fail- 
ure of Erasistratean doctors to bleed a twenty-one-year old with a cough and apnoea, 
even when its benefits were obvious to the non-medics at the bedside, was a clear 
demonstration of their stupidity." 

In the debates that followed in Rome the Erasistrateans at first persisted in citing 
chapter and verse from the writings of Erasistratus, much to the annoyance of Galen's 
friend Teuthras, who sent a slave to copy down from Galen's own lips what he had 
earlier said, so that he could have the information with him when he returned to Asia 
Minor. But details of this transcript soon leaked out, and once it was widely circu- 
lated, readers found its arguments so compelling that, Galen claims, many of the 
leading Erasistrateans changed their views completely, espousing venesection with the 
same inordinate zeal they had shown in opposing it. They attempted to justify 
Erasistratus' silence about it on the grounds that it was such a universally accepted 
procedure that its employment could be taken for granted, even if it was not specifi- 
cally mentioned. Galen's response to this volte-face was to show by a careful 
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exposition of the texts of Erasistratus that he had never carried out any venesection, 
and then to emphasise the limits within which it should be performed.''® Many years 
later Galen returned to the subject of when, how and in what circumstances to let 
blood, this time presenting a rather less combative account, although it still contains 
a vigorous set-piece contrasting Galen's careful cure of a young steward on a country 
estate with the failure of his Erasistratean physicians to let blood.!!! The response of 
the rich owner when greeted by the recovered slave after only two days, was to seek 
from Galen an explanation for this miracle cure, which he, of course, was only too 
delighted to provide. 

Such public confrontations between doctors were not, of course, unique to Rome, 
but a regular occurrence in a society that lacked any effective control over medical 
practice. How best to choose a physician may have been a particularly acute problem in 
Rome itself simply because of the enormous range of choice available. Galen's solution, 
propounded in Examining the Physician, was to provide the patient with the questions 
he should put to any potential practitioner before engaging him, a wonderfully 
optimistic proposal that reflects the wealthy, literate and leisured clientele at which he 
aimed.'!? But, equally, he never shrank from arguments in public spaces such as the 
Forum or the Temple of Peace, where Rome’s intellectuals often congregated. It may 
have been here that he encountered the centenarian teacher, Telephus, the slightly 
younger physician Antiochus, still walking around the city to see his patients at over 
eighty, and the mime-writer Marullus, the owner of a slave whose cure by excision of a 
suppurating breastbone Galen regarded as one of his greatest triumphs.! ? 

Friends and patients like these were rich and well-connected, and his association 
with them would have enhanced his reputation. About his finances we know nothing 
specific, but they must have been considerable. He mentions only one monetary pay- 
ment he received, 400 gold pieces, as a present from Boethus for curing his wife, but 
he would also have been paid for his attendance at the imperial court.'!* This might 
have brought in some 200,000 sestertii a year, the sum posited for the salary of the 
contemporary imperial doctor Gellius Maximus, which was equivalent to that of a 
minor provincial governor.!? Imperial service, it is also clear, did not preclude him 
from seeing other patients. He will, presumably, have also continued to derive some 
income from his family estates around Pergamum, whether they were managed by 
another family member or by a bailiff acting for their absent owner. Galen may not 
have been a billionaire like Herodes Atticus or some of his fellow Pergamenes, but 
not everyone would have agreed with his self-description as a man of only *moderate 
wealth". The feeble attempt he makes to refute the charge that he had achieved what 
he did because of his family wealth suggests a certain embarrassment at least.!'^ His 
boast elsewhere that he provided books, instruments and money to his fellow profes- 
sionals in need, and, if necessary, waived any fee from his poorer patients is a further 
indication that he did not lack for funds.!!? Several of his treatises are subtitled ‘for 
beginners', but any suggestion that he took pupils, and still more, that they paid him, 
founders on the ambiguities of some of the Greek terms he used.''* The same word 
hetairos can be used to mean a pupil or a friend, while the injunction he gave to his 
hetairoi to watch carefully his dissection could apply equally well to students and to 
those interested senators and intellectuals who were often in attendance. The doctor 
Glaucon, who was taken along by Galen to see the case of Theagenes, and to whom 
Galen dedicated his shorter Method of Healing and much else, straddles both cate- 
gories.''? Curiously, the only person whom he mentions specifically as claiming to 
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have been taught by him was a Syrian quack dentist, whose pretensions depended on 
the widespread assumption that a leading physician would take pupils who would 
accompany him on his rounds. "^? 

It is not just the varied inhabitants of Rome who emerge from Galen's writings. 
The recently discovered Avoiding Distress provides remarkable new information 
about Roman libraries and their contents, including the imperial collections on the 
Palatine and those at the Temple of Peace and at the House of Tiberius?! The 
destruction of the imperial libraries he regarded as the single biggest disaster 
occasioned by the great fire of 192. Not only had they contained extremely rare 
material but also copies of common works that were of special merit for their beauty, 
accuracy or association with famous scribes, scholars and owners. They included the 
(allegedly) autograph copy of the editions of Homer by the Alexandrian critic, Aris- 
tarchus (c. 216-144 BCE) and a copy of the works of Plato brought to Rome around 
145 BCE by the Stoic philosopher Panaetius of Rhodes, as well as autographs by 
other famous scholars, doctors, and philosophers. In his own researches in the Pala- 
tine libraries he had discovered some books not described in the so-called Catalogues 
and others that were clearly not the work of the author whose name they bore. They 
included writings by Aristotle and rare books on science by Theophrastus, alongside 
his two big treatises on plants that were “familiar to everyone".'?? The riches of these 
Roman libraries had delighted Galen, eager to have his own copies made as exactly 
as possible, down to the last jot and tittle. They also allowed him to exercise his ever- 
enquiring mind as well as the scholarly discrimination that enabled him, on grounds 
of style and content, to distinguish between genuine works and those circulating 
pseudonymously. ?? 

But the presence of books and libraries was not only thing that made Rome so 
attractive to Galen. It lay at the centre of a vast Empire that stretched from Scot- 
land to the Sahara, and from the stormy shores of the Bay of Biscay to the stony 
desert of Syria. News of Galen's successes brought him letters asking for help from 
Gaul and Spain in the West (or, less likely, on another translation, from Iberia and 
Galatia in modern Turkey) and Asia Minor and Thrace in the East. "^ However, he 
shows little knowledge of or interest in the world beyond the Alps. He mentions 
Spain for its excellent fish, especially tuna, its prunes, its tarts, and “a little animal 
that resembles a hare and which they call a rabbit”.'*? His description of the 
Germans bathing their new-born offspring in cold water to toughen them up could 
come from a literary source, and his comments on their constitution and their hair 
colour are simply extensions of Hippocratic climatology." Apart from a recipe 
involving dock collected by Axius, a doctor in the British fleet, the ingredients of his 
compound remedies come from Italy or, overwhelmingly, from the Eastern Medi- 
terranean and further East." 

As a royal doctor, he was at the centre of a whole network of information. He 
knew where in Rome to find the best thin cord for suturing, that brought from Gaul 
and sold cheaply in the stores on the Via Sacra between the Temple of Rome and the 
Forum; and he expected his friend Glaucon to have observed the Marsi, peasants 
from the Apennine mountains, at work in the city slicing up vipers for use in the 
treatment of consumption and presumably also making up their own antidotes." 
He waxed lyrical about the opportunities that living in Rome brought in obtaining 
substances from all over the world, from Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Cappadocia, 
Pontus, Macedonia, from Gaul and Spain in the West and from the land of the 
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Moors in the South."?? Still more were native to Italy, or were imports processed in 
Italy such as copper at Pozzuoli on the bay of Naples or litharge (lead monoxide) in 
Rome itself. !*° Some were available all the year round, others came only in summer 
from places like Sicily and Libya. Galen himself was also able to rely on travelling 
friends as well as on officials, and even provincial governors, to ensure that he was 
provided with the best quality products. He had access to the botanical riches of the 
island of Crete, a veritable garden of Eden where the emperor kept a staff of plant 
gatherers. These experts collected the many medicinal plants and packed them in 
wicker baskets for the voyage to Italy, where they were made available to the general 
public. Indeed, so prolific was the island in medicinal herbs that there was little need 
for its inhabitants to resort to adulteration, as was the case with substances from 
elsewhere.! The perfumiers of Rome were taught how to recognise adulterated 
substances when they made their annual bids for these baskets, as well as to distin- 
guish those plants that were in prime condition from those liable to rot quickly, even 
if, unlike Galen, they could not recognise useful herbs growing just outside the city 
walls.'?? Others were less scrupulous, improving the appearance of their merchan- 
dise by stuffing the stems with substances that would soon rot and decay. But at least 
in Rome one had the opportunity to see these cheats at work and take precautions 
against them. Similar deceits were also practised by sellers of honey purported to be 
scented with thyme.'** As an imperial doctor Galen had access to the best quality 
ingredients, including plants which were kept in a storehouse on the Capitoline. It 
was there that he came across a cinnamon bush that had been lying neglected for 
years after theriac, for which it was a main ingredient, fell out of fashion under 
Commodus. It may also have been through his Roman connections that he was able 
to visit the imperial mines of Cyprus with the permission of the local procurator and 
bring back a store of rare minerals. !°4 

Profiting directly from his status, Galen took full advantage of what Rome and its 
empire had to offer. His view of the Roman emperors is positive, save for Commo- 
dus and one critical anecdote about Hadrian who damaged the eye of a servant 
when he struck him with a pencil. Asked by the penitent monarch what he would 
want in recompense, the man replied, “Only an eye”.'*° In a memorable simile, 
Galen went so far as to compare the achievements of Hippocrates and himself with 
the road-building programme of the emperor Trajan (ruled 98-117). He had driven 
paved roads across mountains and marshes, levelled hills and valleys, bridged rivers, 
cleared forests and thickets, and protected travellers from dangerous beasts 
by creating a flourishing network of highways. This is praise indeed, but in an unu- 
sual context, that of self-praise: Galen had done likewise in his Method of Healing, 
marking out “the entire road to healing ...., a project which needed great care to 
bring to fulfilment”. The pathway cut by “the ancients” which had become muddy 
and strewn with rocks, infested with thorns, laboriously steep, frequented by wild 
animals, and at times impassable because of collapsed bridges, Galen had now 
repaired, making things clear, going straight to the point, and sweeping away 
entirely any errors and misconceptions.""? 

Not surprisingly, his attitude towards Rome evolved in many ways over time, as can 
be seen in the difference between the two parts of the Method of Healing. Part I 
was being planned during Galen’s first absence from Rome, around 167, and must have 
been completed no later than the first months of 175, while, to judge from cross-refer- 
ences, he did not resume writing and finish Part II until some twenty years later." It is 
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not simply that far more of the cases in Part II come from Rome, whereas in Part I he 
presents himself as a newcomer, willing to defer to Roman practice and, for example, 
leave cranial surgery to surgeons. There is also a more subtle change of perspective. 
Many more of the observations made almost in passing by Galen in Part II relate now 
to Rome and Italy; the alum springs of the Aquae Albulae in Latium, the tricks of 
punters wishing to discover a horse’s condition before placing a bet, and the quality of 
Italian nard compared with that of Laodicea."? His lists of wines are headed by the 
Italian, and his sympathies can extend even to peoples further West such as the Celts or 
Germans. He is still a Greek writer, writing for fellow Greeks, but at the same time he 
is readier to explain carefully some of the things he saw in Rome and Italy. He is an 
interpreter of Rome to those who do not know it, while stressing his own successful 
career in the largest of all cities. 

Nonetheless, his attitude differs noticeably from that of the contemporary 
authors of two treatises surviving under his name, the two texts on theriac, which 
both contain markedly more fulsome praise of Rome and the emperors. One, 
written by a man who had learned his medicine in Rome, was dedicated to a 
Cretan, Pamphilianus, who seems to have held some official post in Egypt.'*° The 
other was composed by a man who had enjoyed a similar career to that of Galen, 
and was equally long-lived as an imperial physician.!^' Writing in the first decade 
of the third century, this author waxes eloquent about the generosity of the bene- 
volent emperors, Severus and Caracalla. They are delighted to share their goods 
with their subjects, for the common weal is the greatest part of kingship. They are 
always at hand to help those whom they know are sick, letting them use drugs 
from the royal stores, and even prescribing and administering remedies them- 
selves.!*? This enthusiasm for the emperors, by contrast with Galen's more sober 
comments in the genuine Antidotes, is but one of the many reasons which have led 
recent scholars to conclude that, despite the chronological overlap, this treatise 
cannot have been written by Galen. Another is the Roman focus of the three 
exempla that this pseudonymous author gives when discussing poisons and anti- 
dotes, namely the deaths of Hannibal, Cleopatra and Mithridates, the last pair in 
some detail? While none of these stories would have been unfamiliar to any 
Greek who knew their Plutarch, and Galen himself refers briefly to the death of 
Mithridates in Antidotes, the way in which they are here described at length is 
entirely from a Roman perspective. Three such exempla in a few pages, as well as 
the lavish encomia of the emperors, indicate a substantial difference of tone from 
Galen's genuine writings.'** 

Nonetheless, Galen deserves to be called a Roman. He spent the greater part of his 
life in Rome, fully engaged in its intellectual life and a shrewd observer of everything 
around him. He served the members of the imperial court for some fifty years, 
something he saw as a mixed blessing and one that led him, in the reign of Commo- 
dus, to live in constant fear of what the next day would bring. But he wrote for 
Greeks outside as well as inside Rome, and he expected that his books would be made 
available to readers throughout the Greek world. Particularly in his later writings, 
one can see how he interprets life in Rome for those who have little or no knowledge 
of the capital, even if sometimes his comments appear as afterthoughts.!? But 
advertising Rome is always secondary to advertising Galen, who, in his own specialty, 
could portray himself as the equivalent of a Roman emperor. 
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Praec. 5,9-11: 14,627-8 K; CMG V 8,1, 96-9. 

Praec. 3: 14,625 K; CMG V 8,1, 94—5; Pausanias, AA III,1: 2,343-5 K; IV,10: 2,470 K; pp. 
61—2, 117 tr. Singer C; Loc. Aff. 1,6: 8,56-9 K; pp. 38-9 tr. Siegel; 111,14: 8,213-4 K; p. 102 
tr. Siegel; Opt. Med. Cogn. 9,12-13: CMG Suppl. Or. IV, 108-9. 

UP XL12: 3,895 K; II, p. 528 tr. May. 

Samama 2003: no. 364. 

Cf. for a nuanced interpretation, Woolf 1994. 

Aulus Gellius, Attic Nights; Galen, Puer. Epil. 1: 11,357-8 K; pp. 180-2 tr. Temkin. 

HNH 1,2: 15,21 K; Spawforth and Walker 1985, 1986; Boatwright 2000. 

Teuthras, Ind. 34: p. 12 BJP; p. 88 tr. Nutton; Ven.Sect. Er. Rom. 1: 11,193 K; p. 41 tr. 
Brain; he was the dedicatee of Pulses for Beginners, Puls. 1: 8,453 K, and the Hippocratic 
Glossary, Gloss. 1: 19,116 K. Eudemus, Praec. 2,1-4,18: 14,6044 K; CMG V 8,1, 72-95; 
AA L1: 2,218 K; p. 2 tr. Singer C. 

Aff. Dig. 8,4: 5,42 K; p. 273 tr. Singer PN. Galen’s reference at Praec. 3,2: 14,613 K; CMG 
V 8,1, 80-1, cf. 4,17: 14,624 K; CMG V 8,1, 92-3, implies that he had studied under 
Eudemus, and the identification is not entirely certain, c£. Boudon-Millot 2012: 312, n. 33. 
Galen's use of the pluperfect at Praec. 2,12: 14,608 K; CMG V 8,1, 76—7, also suggests that 
Eudemus had heard of Galen's change of career only after he himself had left Pergamum. 
Praec. 2,24-7: 14,612-3 K; CMG V 8,1, 80-4; Victorinus, HVA IIL55: 15,722-3 K; Di. 
Hipp. Morb. Ac. 1: CMG Suppl. Or. ll, 77. 

Praec. 2,24-7; 5,9-20: 14,612—3, 627-8 K; CMG V 8,1, 80-4, 96-8; AA L1: 22215 K; p. I 
tr. Singer C; Lib. Prop. 1,7: 19,13 K; p. 138 BM; p. 5 tr. Singer PN. For his cure of Boethus' 
son, Praec. 7,1-18: 14,635-41 K; CMG V 8,1, 104-11. 

Martialius/Martianus Lib. Prop. 1,7—9: 19,13 K; p. 138 BM, with the note on the name, pp. 
185-6; p. 5 tr. Singer PN; Praec. 3,6—4,3: 14,6140 K; CMG V 8,1, 84-91; Alexander, 
Praec. 5,9-16: 14,627-9 K; CMG V 8,1, 96-9; AA Ll: 2,218 K; p. 2 tr. Singer C. If this 
Alexander was the philosopher father of Alexander of Aphrodisias, which is likely on 
chronological grounds, this will have provided an additional reason for the latter's hostility 
to Galen the philosopher, see below, p. 77. Neither Boudon-Millot (2012) nor Mattern 
(2013) was aware of the relevant recently discovered inscription, Chaniotis 2004. 

Lib. Prop. 1,7 and 17: 19,13 and 16 K; pp. 138-40 BM; pp. 5-6 tr. Singer PN; AA L1: 2,215 
K; p. 1 tr. Singer C. 

Adv. Lyc.: 18A,196-245 K. 

AA 1V,10: 2,470 K; p. 117 tr. Singer C: Lib. Prop. 4,34—7: p. 153 BM. 

AA L3; IV,6; 7; 10: 2,227, 449, 458, 470 K; pp. 6, 107, 111-2, 117 tr. Singer C. 

Soranus, Gynaecology 1,1 and 3. 

Hipp. Epid. VI, V,4: 17B,245 K. For anatomy as spectacle, Gleason 2009. 
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AA VILIO: 2,620-1 K; p. 187 tr. Singer C. C£. UP XVIL1: 3,348-9 K; II, p. 725 tr. May, for 
his dissection of an elephant's trunk. Mattern (2013: 150—4) discusses the types of animals 
used and Galen's methods of preparation. 

AA VIIL8: 2,690 K; p. 218 tr. Singer C. 

For the Ephesus contests at the Great Asclepieia, Samama 2003: nos. 210-5. 

AA VIL16: 2,642-5 K; pp. 197-8 tr. Singer C. For a sceptical description of such perfor- 
mances, Dio Chrysostom, Oration 33,6; Lucian, Against an Ignorant Book-buyer 29. Cf. 
Diff. Puls. 1,1: 8,494—5 K for fisticuffs in an argument over grammar. 

Praec. 3,3 and 6: 14,613-4 K; CMG V 8,1, 82-3. 

MM XIII,15: 10,909-16 K; III, pp. 371-81 tr. Johnston-Horsley. For speculation that he 
could be the author of the tract on the centaury, Nutton 2015b. For Methodist doctors at 
court, Praec. 12,7: 14,663 K; CMG V 8,1, 132-3. 

Samama 2003, nos. 2478, cf. for Crito, doctor to the emperor Trajan, nos. 205, 246. 
Tecusan 2004; Nutton 2013a: 191—206. 

Leith 2008. 

Opt. Med. Cogn. 2,1: CMG Suppl. Or. IV, 46—7. 

Nutton 2015b. 

Hankinson 1991a. 

Leith 2008. 

Praec. 5,2-3: 14,624-5 K; CMG V 8,1, 94-5 mentions a servant of Charilampes an 
imperial chamberlain and Diomedes, an orator, as among his earliest patients. 

Praec. 9,1—4; 9; 4,16: 14,648—9, 602, 623-4 K; CMG V 8,1, 116-9, 70-1, 92-3. 

Praec. 9,1: 14,648 K; CMG V 8,1, 116—9. The opposite of stasis is concord, homonoia, a 
word found frequently on civic coinage of this period but also applied to individuals; which 
of these meanings was uppermost in Galen's lost treatise Concord, Lib. Prop.16,4: 19,46 K; 
p. 170 BM; p. 21 tr. Singer PN, cannot be determined. 

Praec. 9,2: 14,648 K; CMG V 8,1, 116—7. What this concerned is unclear, although Galen 
implies that it was well known, at least to Epigenes, his dedicatee. For an earlier example of 
stasis on Cos, mediated by the emperor Claudius on the advice of his physician, Stertinius 
Xenophon, Van der Ploeg 2018: 97. 

Lib. Prop. 1,16: 19,15 K; p. 139 BM; p. 61 tr. Singer PN; Ind. 1: p. 2 BJP; p. 78 tr. Nutton. 
Galen's wording suggests that this was the ‘Antonine plague’ (cf. Praes. Puls. 11,4: 9,357 K for 
the same term), in which his friend Teuthras died (Ind. 35: p. 12 BJP; p. 89 tr. Nutton). The 
plague was raging in the East by mid-late 165 and could easily have reached Rome before the 
return of the army in mid-166, the traditional catalyst for the outbreak in Rome, see Gour- 
evitch 2013; Duncan-Jones 2018; Flemming 2019; for problems of identification Mulhall 2019. 
Lib. Prop. 3,1: 19,17 K; p. 141 BM; p. 7 tr. Singer PN. 

Aff. Dig. 1,4: 5,18-20 K; pp. 254-5 tr. Singer PN. He may also have met the historian 
Arrian in Athens then or in Rome, UP XI,12: 3,895 K; II, p. 528 tr. May. 

Above, p. 29, n. 154. For the Dead Sea, SMT IV,20: 11,690-1 K. For the possible dating of 
his travels, Nutton 1973; Harig 1987-8; Boudon-Millot 2007: ui; 2012: 106-19; Jones CP 
2012. Given that he makes no reference to Boethus, its recent governor, a visit to Palestine 
in 166-8 is unlikely. 

Lib. Prop. 3,1: 19,18 K; p. 141 BM; p. 8 tr. Singer PN. The addition of the adverb ‘imme- 
diately’ when describing how the emperors sent for him, also deliberately truncates this 
time he spent away from Rome. 

SMT IX,2: 12,1713 K. 

This probably excludes this visit as the occasion of his cure of a young man wounded in a 
sword fight, Loc. Aff. 1,1: 8,4 K; p. 17 tr. Siegel. This may be when he trekked through deep 
snow in freezing winter weather, SMT IV,2: 11,625 K. 

Praec. 9,6: 14,649-50 K; CMG V 8,1, 118-9; Aelian, fr. 206 Hercher, with the possible 
reference to an earlier similar attack around 166, Fronto, Letters IL,6. For other accounts, 
Augustan History, Life of Marcus 15,5-6; Cassius Dio, Histories 71,3,1. 

Ind. 49; p. 16 BJP; p. 92 tr. Nutton, with note 92 for the translation problem. For Com- 
modus, see above, pp. 38-9. 

Praec. 9,10-19: 14,651-6 K; CMG V 8,1, 120-27; Lib. Prop. 3,2—6: 19,18-19 K; p. 142 BM; 
p. 8 tr. Singer PN. 
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Ant. L1: 14, 4 K. Cassius Dio, Hist. LXXII (LXX1),6.3. For theriac, Mattern 2013: 215-9; 
Boudon-Millot 2016a: xxxiv-xLr. 

San. Tu. VI,5: 6,406 K; IL, p. 151 tr. Johnston. 

Praec. 11,1-8: 14,658-60 K; CMG V 8,1, 126-9. 

Ant. L1: 14,4 K: Praec. 10,2-12,10: 14,652-65 K; CMG V 8,1, 120-33. 

Cf. Praec. 2: 14,625 K; CMG V 8,1, 94—5, “the most famous of the palace doctors". Galen 
may well have been one of the court doctors who according to Herodian, History 1,12,2, 
advised Commodus during an epidemic in 188 to leave Rome for Laurentum, whose laurel 
groves would purify the tainted air. 

Praec. 12,10: 14,663 K; CMG V 8, 170-1, 132-3, probably from the early 170s. 

Ind. 54: p. 18 BJP; p. 93 tr. Nutton: his crimes are “the worst in recorded history”. Mor. I; p. 
147 tr. Davies, with the fuller version in the fragment, p. 180 tr. Davies; Schlange-Schóningen 
2013; Nicholls 2019. Cf. Caus. Symp. L2: 7,157-8 K: someone appearing before a terrifying 
ruler is likely to tremble and speak in a quavering voice, not noted by Rothschild 2014. 

See my comments at Singer PN 2013: 50. 

His house in Rome is some way from the suburbs, Cur. Rat. Ven. Sect. 17: 11,299-300 K; p. 
9] tr. Brain. For the probability of his villa being in the still unexcavated villa area of Sta- 
biae, see Raiola and Mascolo 2014; Petit 2018: 150-1, noting MM V,12: 10,362-5 K; I, 
pp. 87-91 tr. Johnston-Horsley, a lyrical description of Stabiae and its environs. 

Tucci 2013: 291—300 discusses at length the descriptions of the libraries and storage places 
mentioned in Jnd.; Nicholls 2014 offers a judicious assessment of the possibility that some 
of these losses occurred in an imperial library at Antium, 

Ind. 6-7; pp. 3-4 BJP; p. 79 tr. Nutton. For Galen's notes on anatomy that were also lost, 
AA XLI2: pp. 107-8 Dkw. For other treasures of the Palatine libraries, /nd. 16-19: pp. 5-6 
BJP; pp. 81-2 tr. Nutton. 

For a friend depositing the books of another writer, probably Phlegon of Tralles’ Wondrous 
Stories, in a library, see Robert 1938: 45-51. Galen also claims to have used books in 
friends’ libraries, Hipp. Epid. VI, iv,22: CMG V 10,2,2, 233. 

Hipp. Epid. VI, viii: CMG V 10,2,2, 495. 

MM VILI: 10,456-7 K; pp. 237-9 tr. Johnston-Horsley. Cf. Rothschild and Thompson 
2014: 91-158. 

Lib. Prop. 15,5: 19,46 K; p. 170 BM; p. 21 tr. Singer PN, included in his list of writings on 
ethics. Whether referring to official decrees or, more likely, *public opinion' in early 193, 
this would have been highly unusual. In it he would have emphasised the links between 
Pertinax and Septimius Severus, the ultimate victor in the civil war that followed, as well as 
playing down his own long service with Commodus. For a modern novelist's recreation of 
Galen's reminiscences, Prantera 1991. 

Ant. 1,13: 14,65-6 K. 

Nutton 1995b; Boudon-Millot 2012: 241-4. 

Fazzo 2002; Pietrobelli 2019a: 21. 

Amari 1897; Strohmaier 2007; Boudon-Millot 2012: 244—5. 

SMT IX,2: 12,1713 K. 

Lib. Prop. 9,4: 19,35 K; p. 160 BM. The alternative, advocated by Jouanna, 2013: CxL-cxLI, 
is that he arranged for the transfer of most of his library to Rome when he left to join the 
Emperor in 168, but this suggestion is also not without its problems. 

Attalus gave money to the association of young men at Heraclea (Samama 2003: nos 247-8); 
Gellius Maximus was a notable benefactor at Antioch in Pisidia (ibid. nos 331, 332, 337, 
337bis; Christol and Drew-Bear 2004). If his Greek cognomen is rightly restored as [Poly] 
histor, it suggests at least hopes or pretensions to wider cultural learning. Galen, Aff Dig. 1,9: 
5,51 K; pp. 278-9 tr. Singer PN; /nd. 1: p. 2 BJP; pp. 77-8 tr. Nutton. Both men as court 
doctors would have had a long relationship with Galen. 

For his wealth, above, p. 43. 

Opt. Med. Cogn. 1,1-13, 8,1-4, 13,2-4; CMG Suppl. Or. IV, 42-46, 92-5, 128-30. MM LI: 
10,1-5 K; pp. 3-9 tr. Johnston-Horsley opens with a similarly florid description of medical 
life in Rome. Cf. the denunciation of ivory-footed couches, gold, silver or glass vessels, and 
lots of beautiful slaves as irrelevant to a healthy lifestyle, Thras. 18: 5,837-8 K; p. 68 tr. 
Singer PN. 
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Praec. 1,1-16; 4,5-18: 14,599-605, 620-4 K; CMG V 8,1, 69-75, 90-3. 

Lehoux 2017. 

Opt. Med. Cogn. 9,2: CMG Suppl. Or. IV, 102-3: MM L1 and IX,4: 10,2 and 609 K; I, p. 5 and 
IL, p. 465 tr. Johnston-Horsley; Praec. 1,1: 14,600 K; CMG V 8,1, 68-9 with the parallels listed 
there and on p. 148 for this common complaint of satirical writers. The Greek adjective in the 
compliment paid him by Marcus Aurelius, *a man of considerable independence", Praec. 11,8: 
14,660 K; CMG V 8,1, 128-9, carries both social and intellectual connotations. 

Konig 2009: 38-44, 50-8. 

Sconocchia 1993: 856-9, 890—908; Langslow 2000: 51; Nutton 2013a: 174-8; Jouanna- 
Bouchet 2016: vur-Lxxiv. The reference to the Elder Pliny’s Natural History XX,24,264 at 
Ant. 1,14: 14,183 K is an interpolation by Chartier in his edition, repeated by Kühn. 
Jouanna-Bouchet 2016: Lxxiv-v; Guardasole 2014, 2015. 

Boudon-Millot 2012: 32. 

SMT IX,34: 12,239-40 K; cf. Comp. Med. Gen. 1,16: 13,435 K, claiming that since the 
Roman conquest, Greeks all used the Latin word ‘sextarius’, but for different local 
measures. 

Respectively, MM XIILI5: 10,911 K (interpreted for the Greek reader but not at VILS: 
10,469 K); MM VIIL4: 10,569 K; MM VIILS: 10,574 K; MM VIL4: 10,467 K; III, pp. 
375, 255, 405, 413, 253 tr. Johnston-Horsley; Ant. 1,3: 14,49 K. 

Di. Dec. 11,7 and 6: 9,873, 868 K. 

UP VIILA: 3,629 K; I, p. 394 tr. May. 

Hipp. Art. I: 184,348 K; von Müller 1895: 475, a fragment of Demonstration preserved in 
Arabic. 

Martelli 2012. For a Latin term superseding local terms throughout the Empire, Alim. Fac. 
1,2: 6,483 K; p. 40 tr. Powell. 

MM 1,1: 10,274 K; I, pp. 5-7 tr. Johnston-Horsley. 

MM VIIL6: 10,581—3 K; II, pp. 423-5 tr. Johnston-Horsley. 

MM VIIL5; XIV,16: 10, 573-4, 1007-8 K; II, 412-3; III, pp. 517-9 tr. Johnston-Horsley. 
Comp. Med. Loc. 1,3: 12,440 K. 

Comp. Med. Loc. 1,2: 12,435 K. 

UP XL14: 3,902 K; II, p. 531 tr. May. 

MM IX,5; XLI5, 17; XIL7: 10,620, 784-5, 797, 856 K; IL, p. 481; II, pp. 185-7, 205, 293 
tr. Johnston-Horsley. 

MM XIL1, 15: 10,816—7, 783 K; III, pp. 233-5, 185 tr. Johnston-Horsley; cf. Praes. Puls. 
L1: 9,218 K. 

Comp. Med. Loc. VI,2: 12,909 K. 

Ind. 62, with the emendation of Raiola 2011; p. 94 tr. Nutton; Praec. 1,13-4: 14,604 K; 
CMG V 8,1, 72-5. Hipp. Epid. VI, iv,9: 17B,150 K. 

Ind. 83: pp. 25-6 BJP; pp. 98-9 tr. Nutton. 

MM 1L5: 10,109 K; I, p. 171 tr. Johnston-Horsley. 

On Galen and venesection, see further below, pp. 111-12. 

Ven. Sect. Er .7: 11,173 K; p. 30 tr. Brain. 

Ven. Sect. Er. Rom. 1: 11,187-90 K; pp. 38-9 tr. Brain. 

Ibid. 2: 11,194—5 K; pp. 41—2 tr. Brain; Teuthras’ copy is presumably the basis for Ven. Sect. 
Er. 11,147-86 K; pp. 15-37 tr. Brain. 

Ibid. 3: 11,211 K; 7: 11,57 K; pp. 50, 57 tr. Brain. 

Ibid. 11,187—249 K; pp. 38-66 tr. Brain. 

Cur. Rat. Ven. Sect. 17: 11,299—302 K; pp. 91-2 tr. Brain. 

Nutton 1990a. 

San. Tu. V,5 and 12: 6,3323, 379 K; II, pp. 31-2, 111 tr. Johnston; AA VIL,12-13: 2,631-3 
K; pp. 192-3 tr. Singer C; PHP 1,5,1-13: 5,1812 K; CMG V 4,1,2, 76-8. 

The equivalent of 40,000 sestertii: Praec. 8,20: 14,647 K; CMG V 8,1, 116—7. Larger sums 
were reportedly charged by other elite doctors, and several non-imperial physicians amassed 
huge fortunes (Nutton 2013a: 260—2, for parallels); Galen lost gold and silver plate and 
many financial documents in the fire of 192, Ind. 4: p. 3 BJP; pp. 77-8 tr. Nutton. 
Christol and Drew-Bear 2004. 

MM VIIL3: 10,561 K; I, p. 393 tr. Johnston-Horsley. 
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Aff. Dig. 1,9,15-16: 5,47-9 K; pp. 276-7 tr. Singer PN; SMT X,15: 12,286 K, for slaves, 
peasants, and travellers. He may have made a similar claim in a work now lost, adding 
there that he had recommended some individuals for service with governors and other 
wealthy patrons, Meyerhof 1929: 84. 

Boudon 1994. 

Loc. Aff. V,8: 8,361-6 K; pp. 161-3 tr. Siegel; Galen had planned to give him other books 
before his death, MMG II,13: 11,145-6 K; I, p. 559 tr. Johnston. 

Meyerhof 1929: 83. Cf. the author of The Properties of the Centaury 1: p. 165 Nutton, who 
had learned about this panacea from accompanying his distinguished master on his rounds. 
Nicholls 2011. 

Ind. 13-18: pp. 5-9 BJP; pp. 81-4 tr. Nutton. This section remains the most controversial. 
While the general sense of the passage is clear, the text needs emendation in several places, 
see the various solutions put forward at Garofalo-Lami 2012: 124—9; Nutton in Singer PN 
2013: 100-6; Singer PN 2019a: 22-6. 

Lib. Prop. 1,1—4: 19,8-9 K; pp. 134-5 BM; p. 3 tr. Singer PN; Prop. Plac. 1,1: p. 172 BMP; 
pp. 58-9 Garofalo-Lami; p. 186 Vegetti. 

Loc. Aff. 1V,2: 8,224 K; p. 107 tr. Siegel. At San Tu. I1L6: 6,196 K; I, p. 285 tr. Johnston, 
Galen says that Iberia is the equivalent of the Latin Hispania. He could also secure a ready 
supply of monkeys and other animals for dissection purposes, and even some exotica. 
Alim. Fac. HL5; 11,31; HL: 6,728—9, 613-4, 666 K; pp. 143, 94—5, 117 tr. Powell. 

San. Tu. 1,10: 6,51 K; I, p. 75 tr. Johnston; Temp. IL,5 and 6: 1,618, 629 K; pp. 134-5, 142 
tr. Singer PN. More can be expected from the forthcoming publication of Galen's com- 
mentary on Airs, Waters, Places. 

Comp. Med. Loc. 1V,7: 12,786 K. Cf. Ant. IL,15: 14,197 K, the juice of a British plant men- 
tioned in a poem on theriac by Damocrates, fl. 50 CE. 

MM XIIL22: 10,942 K; III, p. 421 tr. Johnston-Horsley; MMG II,12: 11,143-4 K; p. 557 
tr. Johnston. Note also the professional viper hunter, SMT XI,1: 12,316 K, and an imperial 
servant employed to catch vipers, Loc. Aff. V,8: 8,355 K; p. 159 tr. Siegel. 

Ant. L2: 14,8-9, 23, 25 K; SMT VI,6,2: 11,880 K (ginger from among the barbarians). 
Touwaide 2012: 32; cf. 2014: 86. argues that the contemporary pseudo-Galenic Substitute 
Drugs shows a distinct change to a metropolitan from a local or regional environment. 
Ant. 1,2: 14,9 K. 

Ant. L2: 14,8-10 K. 

Ant. 1,5: 14,30-31 K. 

Ant. L2: 14,8-13 K. 

Ant. 1,13: 14,64—7 K. 

Aff. Dig. 1,4: 5,17 K; p. 253 tr. Singer PN. 

MM IX,8: 10,632-3 K; II, pp. 499—501, tr. Johnston-Horsley; Petit 2018: 146-9. 

Nutton 199]. 

MM VL6: 10,455 K; II, p. 235 tr. Johnston-Horsley. 

Respectively MM VIIL2; VIL6; XI,16: 10,536, 478, 791 K; II, pp. 355, 269; III, p. 197 tr. 
Johnston-Horsley. Cf. also VIL4; 6; 7: 10,467, 483, 501 K; XIL,4: 831-4 K; II, pp. 253, 277, 
303; III, pp. 257-61 tr. Johnston-Horsley, and the reference to the Aquae Domitianae at 
Vigarello, below, p. 71, n. 19. 

[Ther. Pamph.]: 14,298—9, 304, 295 K, probably of Severan date. 

[Ther. Pis.]: 14,216-8 K; he was in Rome in the early third century, 14,212-4 K; and had 
studied at Alexandria 14,237 K, and was, like Galen, an opponent of the Methodists, 
14,223-4, 250-5, 281, 285 K. Probably written around 206-7. 

[Ther. Pis.] 2,7-14: 14,216-8 K; pp. 7-9 Boudon-Millot. 

[Ther. Pis.] 5, 8, 16: 14,231, 235-6, 283-4 K; pp. 19,37-8, 83-4 Boudon-Millot. 

For authenticity, Swain 1996: 430-2; Nutton 1997; against, Leigh 2015; Boudon-Millot 2016a: 
Ixxiv-Ixxx; ci-cxx; and forthcoming. Nathalie Rousseau in a paper at a 2016 Warburg Con- 
ference, forthcoming, presented a very convincing linguistic case against authenticity. 

Alim. Fac. HIL,17: 6,697 K; p. 130 tr. Powell. Cf. HNH II,6: 15,137 K, where he uses the 
contrast between the single acropolis of Athens and the seven hills of Rome to illustrate 
different types of mistake. 


3 Galen the observer 


In 1862 the German professor Ludwig Friedlander (1824-1909) published the first 
volume of a multi-volume work, subsequently translated into English as Roman Life 
and Manners under the Early Empire, which went through eight editions before 1910.! 
It was a remarkable survey of everyday life in imperial Rome, based on a broad 
knowledge of the literary, epigraphic, and archaeological sources. Friedlander, an 
expert on the Roman epigrammatist Martial, naturally drew upon him and other 
satirists for much of his information, but he also relied considerably on Galen’s evi- 
dence. In this he was unusual, for most classicists of his day left Galen to doctors or to 
a handful of philologists interested in editing Greek texts. Friedlander, by contrast, had 
seized upon what distinguishes Galen from almost every other ancient author: his 
insatiable curiosity and his remarkable powers of observation. One might also add his 
ability to let his impressions stimulate new thoughts, for not every doctor seeing a large 
crowd impeded by narrow exits as they rushed to leave the theatre after a performance 
would be moved to consider the possible damage to health if the body’s small pores 
became blocked, invoke wooden puppets moved by strings as an example of art imi- 
tating nature in the placement of muscle, or when describing diarrhoea in humans, 
think of a bird called locally in Pergamum the se/eucis, which, after gorging itself on 
grasshoppers or locusts, swiftly evacuated all that it had eaten.” 

What Galen saw in the world around him is only one facet of his ability to observe. 
He had a similarly sharp eye for interpreting the results of his dissections both in his 
careful descriptions of organs like the brain and in applying them to an understanding 
of the workings of the body. Even when he is wrong, as in his explanation for the pulse, 
he is not foolish, and he errs in his interpretation of crucial phenomena more often 
than in any failure to notice them. Above all, his observations are rarely random but 
are subordinated to a medical purpose, to identify appropriate foods, drinks and ther- 
apeutic substances, to diagnose a patient's condition and understand its future devel- 
opment, and to take appropriate measures to restore it to its natural, healthy state, if at 
all possible. 


Galen the traveller 


Galen's books are filled with stories and reminiscences. Some of them are second-hand, 
for instance, that of the Bithynian poisoner who discovered that a common plant could 
cause unstoppable bleeding, or simply folklore, like the mention of human flesh fed to 
unsuspecting travellers in place of pork by rascally inn-keepers, or of the huge animal, 
half bear, half pig, roaming in Lucania, in S. Italy, although at least one such story 
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mutates over the years to suggest that he was in some way involved in it.? But most 
seem to derive directly from his own experiences. He has seen slave dealers tone up the 
bottoms of skinny or flabby slaves by beating them with rods or even by making small 
incisions and coating them with pitch, “a good medication for increasing flesh”.* The 
account of a house fire in the countryside near Pergamum is so vivid as to suggest that 
Galen had been present. A pile of pigeon-droppings outside a newly painted window 
frame caught fire in the hot sunshine. The blaze quickly spread to other doors and 
windows that had been freshly painted, and the flames, which reached as high as the 
roof, rapidly consumed the whole house.” In his similarly detailed reminiscence of his 
visit to the mines near Soloi on Cyprus he describes not only the mine buildings and 
the varied colours of the lodes, but also the dreadful conditions in which the miners 
worked. Naked and in chains, they hurried down a passage some 200 metres long to fill 
their jars from an underground pool of thick, warm, pale green water before returning 
to empty them in settling tanks. It was hot and dangerous work. The air in the tunnel 
was almost as hot as in a sweating room at the baths, it smelled of copper and Verdi- 
gris, and was so thick that it was almost impossible to keep the lamps lit. It was safest 
to spend as little time underground as possible, for a tunnel might collapse at any 
moment, killing everyone in it. The precision of Galen's information is matched by his 
sympathy for the slaves or convicts.° 

Some of his observations are almost casually tossed into an oral presentation, others 
are carefully chosen to exemplify the point at issue, as in his work on foodstuffs, and to 
support his own credibility as a witness. He has examined "carefully" the saffron 
growing at the famous cave at Corycus (South Turkey). His comment on the habit of 
peasants (and others) in his native region of Mysia coming into town each spring to be 
bled emphasises the dangers of letting an inexperienced doctor open a vein (and his 
own expertise in repairing the damage caused by the inadvertent incision of an artery)." 
The oars in the three banks of a trireme, like the fingers of the hand, are made of 
different lengths, just like fingers, the middle row being the longest, so that they all 
reach the water-line together? Sometimes his reminiscences are artful compositions. 
The validity of his advice in Affected Parts or the last sections of the Method of Heal- 
ing is strengthened by the abundance of detail that is added to the stories in order to 
confirm the truth of what he has just asserted. The theory he has just propounded is 
thereby shown to work in practice beyond any doubt. 

Sometimes the personal details have a largely stylistic purpose: to break up what 
would otherwise be a dull catalogue of drugs or cases. The account of his second visit 
to the Aegean island of Lemnos to collect seals of the famous Lemnian earth can 
stand for several other digressions. Galen begins with a detailed description of his two 
voyages to Lemnos, carefully noting the distances from Philippi, the main town in the 
region of Macedonia, to the coast, from there to the island of Thasos, then on to 
Hephaestias, and finally from there to Alexandria Troas on the mainland, so that 
future visitors will not make the same mistake as he did and land at the wrong port.? 
The bare hill near Hephaestias, onto which Hephaestus, according to Homer, was said to 
have fallen, Galen describes as being typical of the island in its tawny colour. He was 
fortunate to arrive there at a festival, when earth from the hill was consecrated in a 
special ceremony before the seals were made.!? A priestess, who alone was permitted to 
touch this earth, cast wheat and barley on the ground in exchange for what had been 
dug, performed various rituals, but without making any animal sacrifice, and then 
escorted a cart-load of earth into town. Next she gradually applied water 
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(presumably in a settling tank), letting the useless stones and heavier sand sink to the 
bottom. She then removed the clear surface water before taking out the thick, greasy 
suspension of earth and water, which was allowed to dry until the mud reached the 
consistency of soft wax. She then took small portions, formed them into little seals 
and imprinted on them the figure of the goddess Artemis before finally drying them 
out completely. These round seals, which were now red in colour (possibly as a result 
of the action of talaromyces fungus in the soil) and, unlike the red ruddle he had 
glimpsed elsewhere in the island, did not stain the fingers of those who touched them, 
were then put on sale in this easily transportable form. Galen took away some twenty 
thousand, with an estimated weight of 50 kg, enough to fill two large amphorae, 
which he used as an antidote to poisons as well as for treating ulcers and chronic 
wounds. As a further guarantee of efficacy, he questioned the Lemnians about the 
constituents of the seals, even obtaining a book from a local healer setting out their 
many medicinal uses. 

This incident is typical of Galen in many ways: his persistence, his inquisitiveness, 
his learned references, his precision and his assistance to his future readers in giving 
the distances on the island and the details of preparing the earth.!! Similarly, in a 
recently discovered passage, he gives both the Syriac and Armenian terms for a 
medicinal earth found on mount Agarak on the borders of Eastern Cappadocia and 
Armenia in the territory of a place called Bagawan.'* Linguistic exactitude matters to 





Figure 3.1 Late medieval seals of Lemnian earth/ terra sigillata. 
Copyright: Science Museum, London. 
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Galen. He has no objection to the use of a Phrygian word for bread, bakos, provided 
that it is one everybody knows or is explained. But piling up words from different 
dialects, three from Cilicia, four from Syria, five from Galatia, six from Classical 
Athens, is a waste of time. Besides, one should always remember that some languages 
and local pronunciations often sound dreadful — like pigs, frogs, jackdaws, or some- 
one snoring or whistling. He is interested in languages, but he takes exception to 
those who have no wish to learn the beautiful and euphonious Greek in which he was 
reared and brought up and would instead compel him to abandon it.'* 

It is not just words that attract his attention. He notices small differences in the 
vegetation as he moves from place to place, such as the various types of wheat and 
barley he observed on his passage through Greece and the Balkans, the marjoram 
growing in profusion near Cyzicus on the shores of the Black Sea, or the peasant 
preference for eating radishes with bread, in contrast to townsmen who eat them on 
their own with garum, a fish sauce, or vinegar as a first course.'* He records local 
peculiarities of vocabulary. Some people call pears and peaches Armeniac or Arme- 
nian apples, while the names of the months differ from region to region. He is 
particularly interested in different kinds of water, as befitted a learned commentator 
on the Hippocratic Airs, Waters and Places. Hot springs are rare but there are 
several within a kilometre or so of the town of Bursa, whereas one must travel much 
further from Pergamum to find the closest to it, at Allianoi. In the suburbs of Bursa 
there is also a mineral healing spring, similar to that at Lakettoi, a village in the 
hinterland of Pergamum.!’ The salt lake at Tragasai in the Troad, North of Perga- 
mum, produces a rare type of salt, while fish that can flourish in the two rivers flow- 
ing into the Dead Sea die as soon as they enter it.! Drinking from a spring near 
Rome containing traces of copper and iron helps sufferers from kidney or colon 
pains, but is harmful if continued for a long time.'? Rome's water supply, although 
generally excellent, is not as good for cooking as that of Pergamum, while the Tiber, 
like the rivers of other huge cities, becomes extraordinarily polluted by all the filth 
that is discharged into it from sewers, baths, kitchens, and laundries. The proof can be 
easily seen in the fish that are caught in the estuary and sold cheaply in the market. 
They are scrawny and lacking in nutritious value, very different from the plump fish 
that are found in the upper reaches of the Tiber and in its tributary, the Nar.?? 
Besides, the frequently damp Roman climate leads to colds and similar phlegmatic 
diseases.?! Like Alexandria, Rome is an unhealthy place. 

The countryside, however, is not much better. In times of famine, which were not 
uncommon, the inhabitants were reduced to eating grasses and shrubs, with dreadful 
consequences. They also slaughtered their pigs so that they themselves could eat the 
acorns they would normally have fed to them, or resorted to eating oats, which Galen 
regarded as food for draught animals rather than humans? No wonder that at 
one point he compares peasants to donkeys in their physical make-up.** But he is also 
aware of the peasants' justified suspicion of the bosses from the town who carry off all 
the wheat and barley immediately after the harvest, leaving them only various kinds of 
less nutritious pulses, and sometimes not even these.” It is not surprising that they in 
their turn try to get the better of these unscrupulous landlords. When they bring their 
grain to market, they often place jars of water in their carts so than the grain can 
absorb some of the moisture and thus weigh more when the time comes for it to be 
exchanged for money.*° When the harvest is poor, they do not trouble to sieve out any 
darnel that has got into the grain, a situation also accepted by the public bakers and 
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resulting in headaches and ulcers among those who eat the bread.” But at the best of 
times, their food is far from satisfactory, being rough and often almost indigestible to 
those unused to it. Even the bread they use for their favourite meal of bread and soft 
cheese becomes quickly uneatable after three or four days.” 

Galen takes pains to describe how each region has its own type of cereal. There is a 
particular kind of white barley in Cappadocia (Central Turkey) that is called ‘naked’ 
by the locals, while in Thrace and Macedonia a type of rye, briza, grows that produces 
a nasty-smelling black bread. This grain is as inferior to the winter barley from 
Bithynia and Phrygia (North West Turkey) as that is to wheat.?! A celebrated type of 
parsley comes from Astraia in Macedonia, although less is now grown there than 
formerly, and the name ‘Macedonian parsley’ is now often applied to that grown 
elsewhere and merely exported through Thessalonica.” He is amazed that although 
Cypriot peasants cultivate wheat, they still prefer to eat barley, especially when the 
Roman army had long ceased to use barley meal on the grounds that it does not 
provide enough nutrition for those in heavy training.” 

Wine and honey likewise vary from place to place. Some of the best honey is so 
localised that it is all consumed on the spot, and hence has no wider reputation. He 
recalls with evident delight the thyme-scented honey, at least the equal of that of 
Hymettus, that comes from a hillock on the left of the road from Pergamum to its port 
of Elaea. Even more remarkable was a very sweet honey carefully produced at Brittos, 
not far from Pergamum, by a farmer on a small rocky hillside covered with thyme and 
oregano and close to clumps of cytisus, for other honey from the same district was 
absolutely awful. As might be expected from the son of a father who took great care 
with his vineyard, Galen was a connoisseur of wines, particularly of those produced 
near Pergamum at Perperene, Aegae, Titicaza, and on the adjacent Aegean islands, 
and, later on, of those near Rome.? He remembered his first taste of Falernian, a 
famous Italian vintage but one which seemed to him inferior to the best of his native 
region, that coming from Mount Tmolus, near Sardis." He is particularly interested in 
methods of producing and storing wine. He explains how sealing wine jars with a lea- 
ther cover which is then smeared with pitch or gypsum keeps out the air, and that 
storing the jars in a warm environment induces early maturity and reduces acidity." 
His father was an expert at this, improving on the typical peasant custom of having 
special outbuildings nicely heated by fire or simply by the warmth of the animals in 
adjacent stables by building a special store with individual rooms upstairs, rather like 
an inn, with one wall pierced with holes to allow the warm air to circulate. ? Nicon 
never stored his wine in new jars, but always in ones that had been emptied of a mature 
vintage, something Galen had also observed in Naples and its environs where the hills 
produced the Trifolinum wine. It was also, so he had been informed, common practice 
elsewhere in Italy.?? 

Some of these observations provide detail to illustrate a wider argument. So, for 
instance, the common custom of patients taking puppies or small children (or slaves) to 
bed with them as hot-water bottles illustrates how heat can dry up pus.^ The three 
books of his tract on the properties of foodstuffs are filled with records of his own 
experiences.^' As well as giving details of how they may bring about or correct result- 
ing imbalances in the four Hippocratic humours he also identifies a variety of situations 
and qualities that can impede proper digestion, a theme taken up in such treatises as 
Good and Bad Juices, Barley Gruel and A Thinning Diet.” The last is not a book on 
slimming, as unwary Italian readers of Marinone's 1973 Italian translation assumed, 
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but on how one can choose a diet that will thin any thick, glutinous mixture of 
humours that impedes proper nutrition. Galen’s recommendations include avoiding 
liver, kidneys, boiled eggs, mushrooms, shellfish, milky foods like cheese, and heavy red 
wine in favour of the meat of animals and birds from the mountains and rosé wines, 
which are less diuretic than whites.** But he has seen very many people who follow a 
bad diet improve through drinking a mixture of vinegar and wine with scilla in it, and 
the inhabitants of the plain around Aegae in Aeolis and Perperene, both near Perga- 
mum, do not appear to him to suffer from drinking the local heavy reds, presumably 
because they have become habituated to them.** 

His observations are often used for comparative purposes or to clarify for the unin- 
itiated things otherwise hard to understand. For example, the fatty grease generally 
applied to the axles of wagons and chariots to make them run better graphically explains 
the similar role of fluid around the joints or the larynx.* The inability of a lion to see 
someone in front of it if a flaming torch is held between them helps to explain night- 
blindness and why those who can see very well in moonlight may do so less well in bright 
sunlight. It is not surprising that many of his images of animals occur in discussions of 
rational and irrational behaviour, for Galen had precedents for this in both Plato and 
Aristotle, and his examples are often standard.“ But they are not entirely confined to 
what his predecessors have written. His simile of a hunter and his dog aiming to catch a 
wild bear is an unusual extension of a famous simile in Plato about how to train the 
soul. Most striking of all is a long passage preserved in a tenth-century Arabic writer 
on zoology, al-Marwazi, from the book Character Traits, in which Galen uses the 
example of the enmity between a snake and a mongoose to argue that some traits are 
innate.? Having been offered some poisonous snakes by a friend in Egypt who had been 
given them as an unwanted present, Galen conducted an experiment, introducing a 
young mongoose into the presence of one of the snakes to see if the two would fight, 
even if they had never been trained to do so or even seen the other species before. He 
describes the fight in graphic detail, noting their moves as each tried to get into position 
to deliver the killing bite until they ended by each grabbing half of the open jaw of the 
other. His servant, forewarned of this possible ending, then cut off the snake's head, and 
saved the mongoose by pouring a draught of the theriac antidote down its throat. Even 
in Arabic and the subsequent English translation the vigour, precision and relevance of 
Galen's observations stand out clearly.?? 


Seeing inside the body 


The use of comparisons with familiar objects had been a feature of ancient writings on 
anatomy ever since the days of Herophilus, for they allowed the observer to describe, and 
the reader to imagine, parts of the body that had not been viewed before or only with 
difficulty?! Galen’s own investigations into the normally invisible parts of the body con- 
stitute one of his greatest achievements, and formed a significant element in what has 
been called his theology.” No other surviving medical writer from Antiquity discusses 
dissection to a similar extent or makes such use of anatomical findings in dealing with 
patients. The contrast with his predecessor Rufus of Ephesus is marked. Although for 
Rufus knowledge about the body, or at least the names of its parts, was an essential ele- 
ment in the doctor’s tool kit, he does not appear to have dissected personally, and he 
made little or no use of his anatomical knowledge in treating patients.” By contrast, in 
Galen's view, an understanding of how the human body was put together and how it 
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functioned, both included in his use of the word ‘anatomy’, was essential for the proper 
practice of medicine. It required more than mere book learning, although that did not 
stop him from writing a major dissection manual, Anatomical Procedures, several shorter 
texts for students on the anatomy of bones, veins and arteries, muscles, and nerves, and 
further books, notably The Use of Parts, in which he explained the significance of his 
discoveries for non-medical readers.?^ One would not expect a helmsman to steer simply 
by a book, so why should one expect a doctor to navigate the body likewise?? One 
required constant practice, both to obtain the necessary manual skill and to become 
accustomed to observing correctly what was revealed by the knife. Galen provided fur- 
ther guidance on the actual technique of dissection in two small tracts, Dissection and 
Vivisection, both later translated into Arabic, of which only the former survives today 
although it has not yet been fully published.?? 

Anatomy in the time of Galen was controversial. There was a long tradition, going 
back centuries to Hellenistic times, of antagonism to it. Opponents argued that it was 
cruel and unnecessary, for repetition of dissection was subject to the law of diminishing 
returns. Evidence from a dead body was at best a fallible guide to the living, and ani- 
mals were not identical to humans.°’ Galen's main opponents in Rome, the Methodists, 
could see no virtue in dissection, believing that its conclusions could indeed be learned 
from a book, and that careful observation of the external body of the sick patient could 
by itself swiftly reveal the underlying causes of any illness that needed to be removed. 
Even so eminent a practitioner as Soranus could assert that anatomical knowledge was 
valuable only in as much as it provided a doctor with a reputation for learning.?? But 
at the same time, as we have seen, public anatomy displays using animals became 
popular in Rome and elsewhere in the generation before Galen, gory spectacles 
attracting eager crowds to witness almost gladiatorial contests between rival 
dissectors.?? At least two of his own writings on anatomy were overtly polemical; his 
What Lycus did not Know about Anatomy, in four books, and the three books dedicated 
to Disputed Points in Anatomy, both alas now lost. In addition, his treatises on the 
anatomical ideas of Hippocrates and on those of Erasistratus both derived from his 
public arguments with Martialius in Rome.Ó' Participation in these controversies 
required technical and rhetorical skill, both of which Galen possessed in abundance 
and did not hesitate to deploy.? 

Whether writing, debating or dissecting in public, among a small circle of friends, or 
in private by himself, Galen believed that he was participating in a tradition of anato- 
mical investigation that went back to Hippocrates himself, as he explained in the six 
(lost) books of Hippocrates’ Anatomy. Modern scholars are not convinced he was 
right, for although there are a number of short texts found in the Hippocratic Corpus 
and known to Galen by their anatomical titles, there is no evidence for systematic 
dissection in the age of Hippocrates or for any regular use of anatomical information 
in clinical cases. But Galen had been educated by teachers who looked back to 
Hippocrates, many of whom were themselves interested in anatomy, and his belief in 
Hippocratic precedent would not have been unique. He also had a great respect for the 
Alexandrians Herophilus and Erasistratus, writing a book on the latter's understanding 
(or misunderstanding) of anatomy, and, as we have seen, in his youth he had made his 
own summaries of the anatomical textbooks of Marinus and Lycus? What precisely 
he gained from earlier authorities is far from clear, apart from the impetus to repeat 
several of Erasistratus’ experiments on the body in action, but one must be wary of 
assuming that everything that he describes derives solely from his own dissections. 





Figure 3.2 “The Conversion of Galen”. Originally the frontispiece to William Cheselden, Osteographia 
or the Anatomy of Bones, London, 1733, this image of Galen contemplating a human 
corpse was frequently recopied and circulated as a print in the eighteenth century. The title 
alludes to the false tradition that Galen had become a Christian. Private Collection. 
Compare also Figs 1.2, 2.1, and 7.1. 
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He did not lack experience of the interior of the human body, as his supporters in the 
sixteenth century were quick to point out. But dealing with sprains, fractures, wounds 
and necroses would have taken him only so far, and he was well aware of the limits of 
what could be done with human subjects alone. The best one could hope for was 
‘chance’ or ‘empirical’ anatomy, the opportunity to inspect a corpse washed from a 
tomb damaged in a flood or that of a brigand killed by his intended victim and left by 
the roadside to be stripped clean by birds.°’ These were rare occurrences, and he criti- 
cises severely as knowing no more than chefs those army doctors who failed to take 
advantage of a massive defeat of the invading Germans in the 170s to look at the 
insides of dead warriors?" But chance by itself was not enough, for one needed 
continued familiarity to identify and recall the structures one saw, and operating as a 
surgeon, especially on the battlefield or, more often, when dealing with corpses of 
condemned criminals or those killed in the arena, did not always allow time for a 
careful inspection.” Faute de mieux, one had to dissect animals, choosing where pos- 
sible those most like humans and extrapolating carefully from them to the human 
body." Galen relied most often on monkeys, but also used dogs, sheep, pigs, and, 
particularly when dealing with such small structures as the hyoid bone or the interior 
of the brain, large animals such as cattle./! On one famous occasion, he had the 
opportunity to examine the heart of a recently killed elephant to see if it contained a 
bone, but although he and his many colleagues could discover its presence by feel, he 
was persuaded by them not to proceed with an actual dissection in the face of dis- 
senting opponents. Instead he sent an experienced colleague to beg the emperor's 
cooks, who had removed the heart, to allow him to take out the bone. Having done so, 
he presented it to Galen, who kept it as a souvenir. Galen was not to know that in 
elderly elephants the fibrous triangles separating the atria and the ventricles often ossify 
and give the impression of a bone. 


Bodily systems 


His dissections confirmed him in his conviction that Plato and, before him, Hippo- 
crates were correct in their belief in a body that was made alive by the presence of a 
soul distributed among its three major organs, namely the liver, the heart and the brain, 
each of which had its own near-separate system of conduits.” Although at first he 
thought that each organ was formed simultaneously in the foetus, he later came to 
believe that the liver developed first.” He thus rejected the view of the primacy of the 
heart as advocated by Aristotle and the Stoics, reserving much scorn in the opening 
books of The Opinions of Hippocrates and Plato for the cardiocentric views of the Stoic 
Chrysippus and especially for his ignorance of anatomy.” 

In Galenic theory the liver was responsible for nutrition. In it, ‘digested’ or 'con- 
cocted' food received from the stomach and intestines, like a city receiving food along 
roads from the countryside, was turned into nutritious blood, which was then trans- 
ported via the veins to provide the essential nutriment for the whole body, like water 
flowing through conduits in a garden.” This nutritious venous blood, produced in the 
flesh of the liver, was taken up into the various parts of the body as each required." 
Some of the venous blood that reached the right side of the heart then passed through 
perforations in the interventricular septum to the left side, where it met air coming 
from the lungs via the pulmonary vein. Galen was aware that the pulmonary artery 
carried blood from the heart to the lungs and that some of this blood returned in the 
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pulmonary vein, but he seems to have regarded this means of transit as secondary to 
that via the septum.’* He may have been strengthened in this belief by his discovery 
that in the foetus there is a direct connection between the two sides of the heart via the 
ductus arteriosus and the foramen ovale, which closes at birth, and by his correct 
observation of pittings within the actual septum. It would have been simple for Galen 
to conclude that one connection replaced the other after birth, although he himself 
never states this explicitly? Similarly, although he accepted Erasistratus’ view that 
the arterial and venous systems were linked by invisible capillaries, he considered that 
they allowed only for the transfer of a small amount of nutritious venous blood and 
refined air, pneuma, between the two systems, and were fully opened only in unusual or 
abnormal circumstances. Although Galen provided much of the anatomical data 
upon which, fifteen centuries later, in 1628, William Harvey was to base his theory of 
the circulation of the blood, Galen's own discoveries in no way entailed that conclusion 
and could be easily explained on the basis of his own physiological theories.?! Given 
his conviction that the functions of his three Platonic systems were separate, Galen was 
hardly likely to have searched diligently for a means to unify two of the three into a 
single circulation of the blood.?? 

According to Galen, the mixture of blood and pneuma in the left side of the heart 
was then further concocted by the heat of the heart to produce a thinner, red blood 
that then flowed within the arteries to energise or vivify the body by its ‘vital spirit. ? 
That the arteries contained blood was the theme of another of his anatomical 
demonstrations, designed to confute the Erasistrateans, who thought that they 
contained only pneuma.** As with venous blood, a small proportion of this arterial 
blood was passed on for further refining, which took place in a vascular network, the 
rete mirabile, at the base of the brain where a ‘psychic pneuma’ was produced that 
circulated in the ventricles of the brain and throughout the nervous system.*” Also 
nourished by air breathed in through the nostrils (shown by the speed at which people 
died if their air supply was cut off), this ‘psychic pneuma’ was responsible for 
consciousness, sensation and voluntary movement. 

Galen's belief in a tripartite system of vessels and his consequent failure to discover 
either a significant pulmonary transit of blood or the Harveian circulation has coloured 
many accounts of Galenic anatomy. Even the sympathetic Margaret Tallmadge May 
prefaced her assessment of Galen's positive achievements with an equally long account 
of his errors, notably his placing of the kidneys with the right higher than the left 
(which is true of the ape) and his description of the thyroid cartilage as 1f it were that of 
a pig. He misunderstood how tendons are formed, and his description of a channel 
leading from the infundibulum of the brain to the palate seems to have been wishful 
thinking. But many of his errors were shared with Aristotle, Herophilus and Erasistratus, 
to say nothing of other anonymous writers. 

These mistakes can be balanced by the discoveries to which Galen lays claim. His 
descriptions of many of the bones of the body would be acceptable today, and his 
errors in his reports of the heart and vascular system are far more the result of working 
with animals and of mistaken interpretation than of incompetent dissection. His studies 
of the nerves and muscles are remarkably accurate, especially given that they were 
performed without modern aids and involved at times structures that are hard to see with 
the naked eye. He made important discoveries concerning the ducts of the sublingual 
glands, the Achilles tendon (although his description more closely resembles the tendon 
in monkeys) and the muscles of the face. He was also prepared to change his views if 
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presented with new anatomical evidence. The muscles that flex the first joint of each 
finger and toe, the musculi interossei, were for a long while unknown to him, but he 
describes them at length in books from the mid-160s onwards, including The Anatomy 
of Muscles, The Use of Parts and Anatomical Procedures.*? 


Observation and experiment 


Particularly impressive both in their methodology and in their results are his dissec- 
tions involving the brain and the nervous system. In a complex series of experiments, 
he traced the pathways of the nerves from inside the brain and down the spinal cord, 
ligating and cutting the spinal cord at each vertebra to discover just what effect would 
thus be produced. The sudden cessation of a very loud noise from a pig when the 
nerves and muscles that produced vocalisation were tied or cut, and its equally noisy 
resumption when a ligature had been removed, provided an immediately under- 
standable proof of the correctness of his ideas? He contrasted the common experi- 
ence at public sacrifices when one might see the animal on the altar not only 
breathing and bellowing but even trying to escape before dying from lack of blood 
with the immediate cessation of movement, breath and vocalisation when the neck of 
the bull is cut at the first vertebra. (The heart and arteries continue to pulsate a little 
longer.)”! His own series of dissections of the neck, alluded to here, firmly established 
the interrelationship of nerves and structures in articulating the cartilages of the 
throat, as well as the chronological order of the movements involved in swallowing. 
In the four books of The Voice he extended his investigations to voice production and 
to explaining the reasons behind different types of vocalisation.?? He was particularly 
proud of his discovery of the recurrent laryngeal nerves, whose complicated paths he 
traced from the point of branching from the vagus nerve to the larynx.?? These were 
not random findings, but part of a sustained and coherent research programme, to use a 
modern term: Galen identified interesting problems, and then devised appropriate means 
to resolve them. 

These results depended on two complementary skills, Galen’s experimentalism and 
his powers of observation and description, best appreciated by those who, like Wynfrid 
Duckworth and Julius Rocca, themselves repeated some of his dissections. Both scho- 
lars found his Anatomical Procedures to be a remarkable textbook of dissection, for in 
it Galen gives clear instructions on how to dissect and observe what has been revealed, 
as well as what to avoid. One should obtain ox brains from a butcher and use a strong 
chisel or an axe made of hard iron (soft iron becomes useless after a few blows) to 
remove any excessive bone from the skull, taking care not to damage the brain by 
repeated blows, for a fresh bovine brain is a delicate structure.”* One is told exactly 
how to cut, and, more importantly for the neophyte, what one should be looking out 
for. For example, if one holds a dissected portion of the dura mater over the cribriform 
plate up to sunlight, one can see a pattern of tiny holes in some of it, but not 
throughout.?? Clarity, accuracy and concision are here combined. Rocca also draws 
attention to Galen's description of the plexuses in the (ox) brain and particularly the 
rete mirabile, resembling fishermen's nets heaped one on top of the other, which are not 
always easy to disentangle and thus are best removed all together. He also gives a 
precise indication of where to look for it. Although scholars have long wondered why 
Galen believed so strongly in this non-human structure as an essential element in his 
understanding of the body's three systems, there is no doubt that he had found it 
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described in earlier literature and had himself carefully observed it in ox brains. Since 
he does not appear to have dissected human brains but, instead, many other animals in 
which this structure is found, he may well have regarded its absence from apes, and a 
fortiori from humans, as anomalous, if, indeed, he ever dissected the much tinier and 
more fragile ape brain.”° 

In his experimentalism Galen had a precedent in the work of Erasistratus centuries 
earlier, whose views on blood flow he challenged by repeating some of his experiments. 
On at least one occasion Galen inserted a cannula into an artery to see whether pul- 
sation continued beyond the cannula and what happened if the artery was ligated.” 
His erroneous conclusion that pulsation was a movement within the actual walls of the 
arteries and not the result of blood being forced out from the heart may be excused by 
the difficulty of performing the experiment without the aid of modern technology. 
Investigating the movement of the heart and arteries in warm blooded animals is not 
easy, and William Harvey was enabled to make his discovery of the circulation and of 
the sequence of cardiac movements only through his many vivisections of cold-blooded 
creatures, as well as of animals on the point of death when the actual movements of the 
heart are slowed down. 

In another series of experiments, Galen ligated the carotid arteries to see whether 
this would have any effect on sensation and motion, as some people believed it did. 
He gave careful instructions about how to lift the vagus nerves clear of the arteries 
before tying them, and, somewhat against his initial expectations, he discovered that 
ligation had little or no effect.?? His conclusion was that it was the nerves coming 
from the brain, and the psychic substance they contained, that were responsible for 
sensation and movement rather than the blood supply in the arterial system, a further 
confirmation of his belief in a tripartite rather than a unitary Aristotelian cardio- 
centric system. A similar experiment with the ventricles of the brain, pressing down 
upon them or incising them, also led him to be more precise about their functions in 
an interesting foreshadowing of the localisation of brain functions.?? At other times 
he used experimentation to disprove the theories of others. His experiments on the 
kidneys and ureters refuted the ideas of Asclepiades by demonstrating that fluid flows 
in only one direction, downwards.!°° The last part of Problematical Movements also 
shows how a knowledge of the anatomy of the neck and throat, partly obtained 
through dissecting subjects that have been specially emaciated, can disprove any 
theory that relies on the assumption that the larynx is moved upwards by the action 
of the tongue.'?! 

Dissection and experiment were clearly passions of Galen, but they had a very 
practical purpose. Not only did he believe it impossible to diagnose correctly without 
an understanding of the anatomy of the body, but the two main sites of Galen's 
experiments, the brain and the heart, were directly linked to major clinical concerns. 
The former set of dissections confirmed his belief in the crucial interrelationship 
between mind and body, in both health and illness, as we shall see, and have been 
generally praised. The latter are harder to appreciate today for two reasons. The 
development of technical aids in medicine, particularly since the later nineteenth 
century, has changed the role of pulse-taking, by providing quantitative explanations 
for phenomena that Galen preferred to explain in qualitative terms that depended on 
the diagnostic skill and touch of the individual doctor. Today one can see and measure 
the workings of the heart in ways that Galen could scarcely have imagined. Secondly, 
and more significant, his understanding of the role of the heart involved a major 
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misunderstanding: Galen believed that he had demonstrated that a major diagnostic 
feature of illness, the pulse, was not directly related to the heart, but depended on the 
nature of a property in the walls of the arteries which allowed them to pulsate. The 
heart processes and transforms venous blood but does not itself pump it out except for 
a very short distance in the aorta. But this substantial error in his theory of pulsation 
does not detract from the accuracy of his observations. He is happy to accept the 
standard categories for describing pulses — their size, strength, speed or frequency, 
regularity and any hardness or softness — and he takes over many of the familiar 
metaphorical names for pulses that went back centuries to Herophilus and Aristoxenus 
(around 200 BCE), such as the gazelle pulse, the mouse-tail pulse, the ant-like pulse, or 
the double-hammer pulse. 9? These names, which continued in use at least into the 
early twentieth century, served a valuable diagnostic function: the double-hammer 
pulse, for instance, was rightly seen by Galen as indicating a life-threatening 
condition.'?^ Typically, however, he sought a greater precision in these descriptions, 
wondering whether the ratios between pulse beats would not best be expressed in both 
musical and verbal terms, something suggested long before him by Aristoxenus but not 
fully developed. 


Prognosis and the creation of authority 


Where Galen differs from other surviving writers on pulses is in the amount of atten- 
tion given to what he calls prognosis, a term which for him also encompasses many 
aspects of diagnosis. Like them, he notes what he calls the natural changes in pulses 
between old and young, male and female, before and after exercise, after taking a bath 
or eating a large meal, in different regions and over the seasons, but he goes beyond 
them, at least in the length of his exposition, in considering the different kinds of pulse 
in relationship to the causes of disease.!% Not only does he describe the sort of pulse to 
be found in a variety of illnesses, from bronchitis and pleurisy to dropsy and even poi- 
soning with hellebore, but also explains how the indications from the pulse reveal not 
only possible disease conditions, but can also help to predict their outcome.'?" The 
pulse is the best indicator of the body's own forces and whether they are likely to 
overcome whatever morbid conditions are afflicting it either as a whole or in a parti- 
cular part when only the arteries in that region are affected. Many of his observations 
will have derived from his clinical practice.'°* One, placed at the end of the first section 
of Book I of Prognosis from the Pulse, has a function that goes beyond the straight- 
forwardly medical.'°? By taking the pulse Galen was able to diagnose that his patient, 
a wealthy man who knew enough about medicine to attempt to treat his own servants, 
had been taking a drug contrary to Galen's orders, a diagnosis that he maintained even 
in the face of the man's initial denial. Galen ostensibly uses this story to show that 
knowledge of the pulse can reveal changes brought about even by drugs, particularly if 
one is familiar with the habits of the patient, but the language he chooses to describe 
his consultation carries other implications. The patient is described as contentious, 
frequently deriding others for their lack of "secure knowledge" (a phrase commonly 
used by Galen), and unwilling at first to accept Galen's diagnosis, even to the extent of 
considering lying under oath. Galen thus triumphs over the steadfast refusal of the man 
to follow his advice, a rare occurrence in his case-histories, for patients usually co- 
operated with Galen, and their compliance only enhances the image of supreme 
competence that he wishes to convey. 
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This story, and others like it in Prognosis, neatly exemplify an aspect of prognosis 
singled out by Tamsyn Barton when she compared it to other methods of forecasting 
such as astrology or physiognomics.!! Like his insistence on the precision of his 
observations and calculations, prognosis is a weapon in a power struggle for author- 
ity, in this instance over a recalcitrant patient of wealth and status.!!! Other descrip- 
tions of successful cases cured through his prognostic skills often include words like 
‘amazing’ (sometimes put for added effect into the mouths of others), emphasise the 
high status of the patient, or highlight the incompetence and ignorance of other 
doctors, sometimes in spectacular fashion.!!? On one occasion, Galen, who had pre- 
dicted the death of Theagenes if the treatment recommended by his colleague Attalus 
was not altered, allowed the unsuspecting doctor and his friends, to reach almost to 
the door of the sick room before the wailing of the mourners apprised them of the 
death of the patient.!!* 

Prognosis, along with anatomy, was one of the skills that Galen emphasised in his 
struggle to acquire or retain patients. His opponents, and especially the Methodists, 
derided it as mantic prophecy, the hallmark of the charlatan or magus, but this only 
showed their ignorance of a Hippocratic text whose author had firmly declared, “I am 
no prophet”.''* But it was not only Methodists who had forgotten what the Master 
had said. Even contemporary Hippocratics had abandoned what for Galen was the 
simple and rational application of a method set out by “our guide to all that is good” 
in what should have been to them a familiar text, Prognostics.''° 

Its author had opened his treatise with a memorable and all-encompassing definition. 
Prognosis involved a knowledge of everything that had happened, was happening and 
would happen to the patient in future. It was indeed foreknowledge, but that depended 
on what the doctor could perceive in his patient and glean from what had happened 
earlier (although this past history may not have stretched back much before the initial 
encounter). It also involved understanding the effects of the seasons, climate and locality, 
and distinguishing good signs from bad.''® The purpose of prognosis was to predict 
whether the patient was likely to recover or not, and thus to allow the doctor to inform 
the patient or any relatives of the potential outcome. Failure in a case pronounced to be 
fatal, and even a refusal to treat except to offer palliative care, could thus not be blamed 
on the doctor, while success would only add to his reputation. A knowledge of the future 
course of a condition brought two further benefits. It allowed the doctor to plan a long- 
term therapy and, if made public, it could be checked against the actual outcome. The 
more accurate the prediction, the greater the confidence that might be placed in the 
individual doctor, and the higher the chances of professional success. 

This credo, supplemented by statements in other Hippocratic treatises such as 
Aphorisms, Epidemics and Airs, Waters and Places, became Galen's own. Not only did 
he write extensive commentaries on all these works, but he emphasised throughout his 
oeuvre the importance of prognosis both as a guide to therapy and as something that 
set him aside from all his competitors. How far this claim was true is hard to deter- 
mine. His great predecessor Rufus of Ephesus had accepted that it might be necessary 
to enquire about what had happened earlier to the patient, such as changes in sleep or 
eating patterns, and complained that questioning the patient and his attendants was 
almost a lost art.''’ But neither he nor another writer in the Hippocratic tradition, 
Aretaeus of Cappadocia, for all their evident abilities as nosographers and clinicians, 
extended the remit of prognosis as far as Galen. Indeed, Aretaeus, in a nice fore- 
shadowing of Galen's opponents, describes the general amazement on the part of both 
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physicians and family when the ravings of a feverish patient about what he fears will 
happen to him turn out to be true, since they were regarded as little different from 
imagined conversations with the dead or the absent.!* 

That there was a debate about the meaning of prognosis among students of Hippocrates 
is clear from the opening sections of Galen's commentary on Prognostics. Some disputed 
the relationship of the term ‘foreknowledge’ to other words used in the same passage 
such as ‘forethought’ and ‘foretelling’ or ‘prediction’. ‘Forethought’, zpóvoia, he con- 
cludes is used by Hippocrates in an unusual sense, for its normal meanings include 
taking care (illustrated by a quotation from Euripides’ Hecuba), and deliberation, espe- 
cially when used in a legal context. When applied by philosophers to the governance of 
the world, it is concerned only with its future well-being, but Galen takes this 'provi- 
dence’ to encompass both good and ill.!? He also rejects as sophistic and unhelpful the 
distinction, promoted centuries earlier by Herophilus and his followers, between fore- 
knowledge, prognosis, which was secure and resulted in a sure outcome, and the more 
speculative and fallible ‘foretelling. He himself acknowledged two types of fore- 
knowledge, both of which he illustrated from astronomy. One can know for certain that 
spring will follow winter, but the statements of the astronomical poet Aratus that this or 
that appearance of the moon will be followed by a North or South wind do not always 
come true? What matters for Galen is that the doctor should endeavour to be as 
accurate as possible in the conclusions he bases on what he has discovered. "^! Like trai- 
ners in the gym who can predict the result in a wrestling bout from the very first moves 
by analysing the strength of the competitors, so a doctor should be able to forecast 
swiftly the outcome of the struggle between patient and disease. But medical prognoses 
are not infallible. Nature can get in the way, and one must always add "if all goes 
according to plan".'? Patients, as the Hippocratic author knew, do not always reveal 
everything: they may not know what particular part of the body is affected or the ante- 
cedent cause, and even some of the symptoms they perceive they may omit to mention. 
Events too may wreck an otherwise sound judgment; a house fire, a leaking roof, a flood, 
an attack by robbers, a worrying message or even noisy neighbours disturbing a patient's 
sleep may frustrate the cure.'?? All these things hamper the doctor in a search for a sure 
prognosis, but if he reveals them to the patient and if external circumstances do not 
conspire against him, the resulting prognosis and the successful outcome of the case will 
be a source of amazement as well as of increased confidence in him in the future. ^ 

One of the most spectacular of Galen's cases is described at length in Book Five of 
Affected Parts, a long treatise in which Galen explains how to diagnose and treat dis- 
eases in various parts of the body (Fig. 1.2).? As in the Method of Healing, Galen 
illustrates his advice with long descriptions of exemplary cases from his own practice, 
here on the treatment of liver diseases. After a brief account of his treatment of Ste- 
sianus for an abscess deep in the muscles of the abdomen, wrongly diagnosed as a liver 
abscess, and an attack on Empiricists and Methodists for calling themselves “cham- 
pions of medical theory” although they neither listen to the patient nor bother to pal- 
pate, he describes a case from his first Roman stay that convinced at least one person of 
the merits of Galenic medicine." I translate the passage in full because its sentiments, 
as well as the language used, give a remarkable impression of Galen at his best and, 
one might also argue, his worst in the competition for patients. He uses his remarkable 
powers of observation not only to discover what was wrong but also to reveal what the 
patient himself believed was wrong, and what sensations he felt, in order to create an 
impression of the superiority of Galen to any competitor. 
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On meeting me in the street the philosopher Glaucon said my appearance was 
timely. Putting his hand in mine, he went on, “We are near the invalid I have just 
been to see, and I invite you to come with me and see him. He's the doctor from 
Sicily whom you saw a few days ago walking with me.” “Well, what's the matter 
with him?", I said. He then gave me a very clear and well-ordered account, for he 
was incapable of dissimulation or stupidity. “Besides”, he said, “Ever since Gorgias 
and Apelas told me yesterday of your diagnoses and prognoses that seem to be 
more the result of mantic prophecy than medicine, I have been eager to carry out a 
test for myself, not so much of you personally but of the medical art, to see whe- 
ther it can make such diagnoses and prognoses.” He was still talking when we 
reached the sick man’s door, so I could not respond verbally to his challenge or 
explain what you all know I say frequently, namely that definite signs are for- 
tunately sometimes visible, but sometimes everything is ambiguous and we require 
a second or even a third examination. 

Just as we were going in. a servant met us bringing a small chamber pot from the 
sick room to the toilet which contained a thin, bloody liquid like the watery fluid 
from a freshly slaughtered beast, an absolutely certain sign of liver disease. Pretend- 
ing not to notice this, I came with Glaucon to the patient and put my hand on his 
wrist, wanting to know if there was actually some inflammation or merely a lack of 
tone. The invalid, as I have said, was a doctor, who said that he had just returned to 
bed after an evacuation, and so his pulse rate had increased because of standing up. 
As he was saying this, I discovered an indication of inflammation. Spying a little pot 
on the windowsill containing hyssop prepared in honey-wine, I concluded that the 
doctor thought he was suffering from pleurisy since he had a pain underneath the 
false ribs, which sometimes occurs in liver inflammations. Since this is what he felt 
and was taking frequent short breaths, as well as being troubled by tiny coughs, I 
posited that he thought he had pleurisy, and so had prepared some hyssop in honey- 
wine. Seeing that Fortune had given me a way to impress Glaucon, I put his hand on 
the right side of the patient’s false ribs, and pointing to the spot, said that that was 
just where he felt pain." When he agreed, Glaucon was clearly amazed since he 
supposed that my diagnosis of the place affected had been made simply from taking 
the pulse. To astound him still further, I added, “Since, you have already agreed that 
it hurts here, tell me also if you have an urge to cough, and if you have little dry 
coughs at quite long intervals but without expectoration. As I was talking, I chanced 
to notice him have a similar cough to what I had just described, with the result that 
Glaucon was greatly amazed, and could not stop himself from emitting a loud 
paean of praise. “Please don’t think”, I said, “that our art is capable of making 
prophecies like this about the sick or about what I’m going to tell you now, which 
the doctor will confirm.” I began to address him again. “When you take a big 
breath, you feel a pain where I showed you, and it is getting worse, and you also feel 
as if a heavy weight was lying on top of your lower hypochondrium.” At this the 
patient could no longer keep quiet but joined Glaucon in shouting out his amaze- 
ment. Realising my good luck, I wanted to comment about the drawing down of his 
clavicle, but aware that this often followed some substantial inflammation there, as in 
scirrhus, I had not the confidence to announce this, afraid that it would destroy some 
of the plaudits I had already gained. So, I decided to make a safe choice of words, 
and so, looking at the patient, I said, “Very soon youre going to feel your collar- 
bone being drawn downwards a little, unless you already have had this sensation.” 
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When the patient agreed with this and I saw he was absolutely amazed, “There is 
just one more prophecy”, I said, “to add to what I have already said: I am going to 
tell you what the patient suspects is the ailment that is troubling him”. Glaucon 
declared that he could not now fail to believe in even this prophecy, while the 
patient, awestruck at the marvellous nature of my promise, gave me a searching look 
as he attended to what I was going to say. When I declared that he believed it was 
pleurisy that was troubling him, he confirmed this, utterly amazed, and not only 
him, but also the servant who only a little while earlier had applied warm oil to him 
as if he had pleurisy. Ever since then Glaucon had the highest opinion of me and of 
the art of medicine, whereas formerly he did not think there was much to it, because 
he had never previously made the acquaintance of excellent practitioners well 
trained in the art. 


This lengthy case history is not explicitly designed to teach the art of prognosis — the 
word ‘to prognose’ appears only twice in the narrative, both times put into the mouth of 
others — but to instruct his audience, already familiar with the theoretical underpinnings 
of such cases, how they too can perform successfully in any situation, even one that 
happens by chance. Nonetheless, Galen here displays to the full his powers of observa- 
tion, of things as well as people, and fulfils the conditions laid down in the opening 
section of Hippocrates’ Prognostic. Not only does he predict the course of the disease, 
but he convinces both Glaucon and the patient of his ability by revealing things that have 
occurred earlier or are believed by them to be taking place, even though they are not 
necessarily true. Only after this elaborate exposition does he reveal to the patient his own 
diagnosis of liver disease. The link with prognosis is also indicated in the language used 
by Galen, for throughout he uses words for forecasting that elsewhere he rejects com- 
pletely: “mantic prophecy”, “being a prophet”, “miraculous”, and several instances of 
“amazing”. In Prognosis, for example, he derides those who use these terms for what to 
him is a rational deduction from observed phenomena on Hippocratic principles. !?* Here 
he uses the terms in order to go along with the beliefs of Glaucon and the doctor-patient, 
just as he is willing to accept their false beliefs in the nature of the symptoms and, even 
more, in the apparent derivation of the diagnosis simply from the taking of the pulse. 
Both Galen and his intended readership already know that the examination of the pulse 
is only one element, and not necessarily the crucial one, in reaching a diagnosis of this 
sort. But whether this is viewed as prognosis or prophecy, the result is the same: the 
praise and glory of the practitioner. 

Galen’s understanding of human psychology, evident here, features prominently in 
other stories of prognosis. As he argued at the end of his life in The Soul’s Behaviour 
depends on the Mixtures of the Body, no matter what philosophical position one takes 
about the soul, whether one is a Platonist, an Aristotelian or a Stoic, it is universally 
accepted that at times one’s behaviour is affected by what one has eaten, drunk or 
done. Too much wine makes one drunk, too much food sluggish, too much exercise 
over-tired. Galen turns this truism on its head to argue that conversely one’s thoughts 
and emotions have a direct effect on the body. Standing on a mountain ledge makes 
one’s legs tremble, and any exposure to what we would term stress can have physical 
consequences. A long section in his commentary on Epidemics VI also provides a series 
of examples of the possible fatal consequences of grief, fear and other emotional 
stresses.'*? The mother of the lawyer Nasutus died suddenly after hearing of the death 
of an old friend, a bird diviner Maeandrus was terrified by the omens that he believed 
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he had seen of his own death, and a man fell ill through sleeplessness because he 
dreamed that he was bearing on his shoulders the weight of the world that Atlas had 
passed to him.!*° Several cases described in Prognosis are similarly designed to show 
off Galen's skill in understanding the relationship of body and mind: the son of 
Boethus scared that his forbidden food might be revealed, a slave steward afraid of a 
mistake in his accounts, and the wife of Justus, wasting away through love for an 
actor (Fig. 1.2).! But, contrary to general belief, and despite famous examples in 
literature and history from Sappho onwards, Galen derides the notion that there are 
specific pulses associated with love, arguing that changes in the pulse are the result of 
stress in general, rather than of one type in particular. !*? 


Women and the limits of observation 


In interpreting his at times remarkable observations, whether of anatomy, patients or 
the world around him, Galen displays considerable learning, both medical and non- 
medical, as well as a near-impeccable logic, and it is no wonder that he gained such a 
great reputation and his high positions. But there is one area of medicine and medical 
activity about which he says relatively little: women. This is not surprising, for many 
women in Antiquity would be treated in the first instance by other women with a 
certain amount of medical experience, maiai or medicae. ? Along with children, they 
form only a small percentage of his cases, often where Galen has been specially called 
in when others have failed.'** Social constraints and prejudices also will have played 
a part in this. Even the most important ancient writer on gynaecology, Soranus of 
Ephesus, although giving very detailed instructions to the maiai and nurses whom he 
expected to be responsible for almost all aspects of the care of women and very young 
children, wrote his tract primarily to inform men, anticipating that it would be the 
male doctor who would intervene when things become difficult. Galen’s early (but 
later revised) tract on the anatomy of the womb, written at the request of a midwife, 
is unusual in having a female recipient." Although Galen makes some interesting 
Observations, for example about the differences between male and female breasts, his 
relative lack of experience with female patients means that there are many gaps and 
errors in his accounts, not least of foetal development, where he displays many 
uncertainties and changes of mind. His anatomy of a womb with cotyledons is that of 
a ruminant, and his description of diseases of the uterus is concerned with those of 
the vagina and cervix rather than with what today would be considered common 
uterine conditions. On the other hand, he does seem to have altered some of his 
comments over the years in the light of his dissection of female animals, including 
some of pregnant goats." It should also be remembered that for centuries after 
Galen there were always fewer opportunities to dissect female bodies, and that it was 
not until the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries that accurate description of the 
internal female body became at all common. He himself shows a fair acquaintance 
with the earlier literature, but this is an area where his own observations play only a 
minor role. 

In a society where women's roles were largely confined to the home, and where 
political, economic and social power were almost always in the hands of men, it is 
hardly surprising that Galen should believe that it was childbirth and the womb that 
most distinguished women from men. He is clear that they were equally human and, 
in contradiction to Aristotle, rational beings and capable of acquiring knowledge, 
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but, at the same time, he can dismiss their testimony, like that of the poets, as 
worthless in philosophical discussion, and their contributions to medicine as ‘old 
wives’ tales’ or rambling and inconsequential.'** It is not only individual women who 
attract Galen’s disdain. Their whole somatic economy, to use Rebecca Flemming’s 
term, differed from that of the male."? Galenic humoral medicine allowed for a 
variety of bodily types, but it assumed the male body and the male character to 
be superior. Nature had adapted the female body for bearing children and to fit the 
character of the soul that inhabited it. There was thus no need for women to have 
beards, since they do not possess the august character of men and require less pro- 
tection from the cold because they usually stay indoors. Their body is also colder and 
moister, which makes them more susceptible to diseases that are cold and wet, as well 
as to specifically women's diseases related to their reproductive system.'*° This pre- 
disposition also determines the sort of therapy that they should be given. They should 
be treated gently, but not because they are female tout court but because they share 
the same position on the spectrum of hardness and softness as children, eunuchs and 
men who are passionately addicted to the baths. They are as far removed from 
Galen's average man as he is from tough peasants and sailors, and their lifestyle also 
protects them from the deleterious consequences of such male activities as over-exercise in 
the gymnasium. ^! 

Galen's own prejudices and experiences, and, not least, his debt to the Hippocratic 
writings and to a long tradition of Hippocratic interpretation, will also have influenced 
his ideas and his attitude towards his female patients? With one very dubious 
exception, his references to his association with women are at best neutral and often 
dismissive.!* Even if he is prepared to accept information from skilled midwives, they 
are his subordinates who must follow his orders exactly. He is scathing about the 
pampered lifestyle of rich Roman women, who cannot stand the smell of a hair 
pomade made of oil and pitch and, so he claims, if they do try it, may even die because 
of its powerful chilling effects. ^^ But he is still willing to provide suitable cosmetic 
recipes for the benefit of those who have to attend the court, emperors as well as their 
female relations. * The example of his mother, always angry and emotional, must also 
have influenced him from his earliest years, and, if she was still alive at the time, this 
may have further encouraged him to move away from Pergamum for most of his 
medical education. A quotation ascribed to Galen and preserved in several Arabic 
writers, if it is genuine, may introduce a further personal element. Galen is said to have 
compared falling in love to the chance meeting of two individuals on the same 
highway. Had they not been on the same road, they would not have met. But what 
woman would have been considered by Galen a worthy traveller along the same intel- 
lectual highway?'*° Galen’s reflections on women are perhaps the weakest section in all 
his writings, partly through his ignorance of feminine matters and partly because of 
preconceptions, both medical and societal, that he shared with many other doctors. But 
even here, he gives evidence of his powers of observation and, as with his account of 
foetal development or his account of the womb, his willingness to modify some of his 
views as a consequence. ^ 

Throughout his writings, he reports things that others did not see, or, if they did, 
their accounts have not come down to us. He is insatiably curious, and he always tries 
to integrate what he observes into the wider intellectual picture, and to relate it to his 
medical and philosophical projects. As some of the examples in this chapter also show, 
he is often capable of an effective rhetorical presentation, whether in writing or in his 
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remembered (or imagined) conversations with others, but it is accurate observation 
above all, in anatomy and in prognosis, that is his most effective weapon in the power- 
struggle with his rivals and, at times, with his patients. One can only agree with so 
many of his interlocutors that it was indeed marvellous. 
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MM XIV,16: 14,998—9 K; III, pp. 503-5 tr. Johnston-Horsley; for buyers’ responses, Hipp. 
Epid. VI, iti,30: CMG V 10,2,2, 168. 

Temp. I1IL2: 1,657 K; p. 163 tr. Singer PN; for another Pergamene story, Loc. Aff. 11,10: 
8,132 K; p. 69 tr. Siegel. 

SMT IX,3,8; 11; 21; 34: 12,214, 219-20, 226-7, 238-40 K. 

MM V,7: 14,334—5 K; II, p. 45 tr. Johnston-Horsley. 

UP 1,24: 3,80 K; I, p. 110 tr. May, with n. 73. The comparison goes back at least to Aris- 
totle, Parts of Animals 1V,10: 687b17—20. 

SMT IX,1,2: 12,169-75 K; Harig 1987-8; Hasluck and Hasluck 1929: 671-88, report on 
the continuation of the practice into the early twentieth century. Photos-Jones et a/. 2017, 
forthcoming, noting the remarkable precision of his language here and in his account of the 
Cypriot mines offer a scientific hypothesis for the anti-bacterial properties of the Lemnian 
earth. 

Galen implies he arrived by chance at the time of the festival, which would have taken 
place over several days, but given his expressed wish to see the ceremony, this seems 
unlikely. 

Cf. his location of the mines he saw at Ergasteria (the Greek word for ‘mines’), “some 450 
stades (ninety kilometres) from Pergamum on the road to Cyzicus”, SMT IX,3,22: 12,230 
K; and for a particular type of medicinal water on Lesbos, “forty stades from Mytilene", 
MM XIV,15: 10,996 K; III, p. 501 tr. Johnston-Horsley. For death from fumes, UP VILS: 
3,540 K; I, p. 346 tr. May. 

Martelli 2012: 133; see also 139-42, for Galen's acquaintance with oriental languages, evi- 
dent in his careful transcription of the words. The Syriac version is translated in Afif et al. 
2018. 

Diff. Puls. 11,5: 8,583-7 K, not necessarily a complaint about Latin; see also Petit 2018: 
44—54. 

Respectively, Alim. Fac. 1,13: 6,514-6 K; pp. 53-4 tr. Powell; Ant. 1,10: 14,53 K; Alim. Fac. 
II,68: 6,656—7 K; p. 113 tr. Powell. 

Alim. Fac. 11,20: 6,594 K; p. 86 tr. Powell; San. Tu. IV,8: 6,287 K; I, p. 417 tr. Johnston; 
Wilkins in Powell 2003: xvi-xviii. Cf. the long discussion of the length and timing of 
months around the Mediterranean, Hipp.Epid.I 1: 17A,2-4 K; Hipp.Epid.II, vi,9: CMG 
Suppl. Or. V 2, 827-31, and the Pergamene name for a locust-eating bird, above, note 2. 
Until the appearance of the long-promised edition by Gotthard Strohmaier, one must use 
sections preserved in Oribasius, the Hebrew summary in Wasserstein 1982, and information 
provided by Dr Strohmaier in Liewert 2015: 89-106. 

San. Tu. V,9: 6,424 K; IL, p. 177, tr. Johnston; CMG V 4,2, 186. For Allianoi, see above, 
p. 8; for Lakettoi or Laketta, Jones CP 2012: 407. 

SMT X,5,9: 12,2272 K; IV,20: 11,693 K; for the more common cold spring, Comp. Med. Loc. 
IL1: 12,508 K. 

Hipp. AWP G.36: p. 53 Wasserstein, who calls it the Aqua Damnata. Dr. Strohmaier in his 
forthcoming edition rightly prefers Aqua Domitiana, to be identified with the mineral 
spring at Vigarello, N. of Rome. 

Hipp. Epid. VI, iv,11: 17B,159 K; Alim. Fac. 111,29: 6722-3 K; pp. 140-1 tr. Powell. 
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Temp. 11,6: 1,630 K; p. 142 tr. Singer PN. 

Bon. Mal. Suc. 1: 6,749—50 K; Petit 2018: 141-5. 

Alim. Fac. 11,21: 6,597 K ; p. 87 tr. Powell; 1,14: 6,523 K; p. 56 tr. Powell. 

SMT X,2,22: 12,299 K. 

Bon. Mal. Suc. 1: 6,749—50 K. 

Nat. Fac. 1,14: 2,55-6 K; p. 87 tr. Brock. Cf. UP IV,1—2: 3,267 K; I, p. 204 tr. May, stones, 
dirt, and foreign seeds should be removed before carriers take it from the tax office to the 
communal bakery. 

Alim.Fac. 1,37: 6,553 K; pp. 69-70 tr. Powell. But cf. MM X,2: 10,668 K; III, p. 13 tr. 
Johnston-Horsley, praise of peasants in the mountains who learn from nature and, when 
they are on the mend after fever, eat hearty meals; MM XII,8: 10,865 K; III, p. 309 tr. 
Johnston-Horsley, a farmhand observed by Galen with a successful dietary remedy for his 
colic. 

Vict. Att. 32: p. 64 Marinone; p. 310 tr. Singer PN. 

Alim. Fac. 1,13: 6,519 K; p. 55 tr. Powell. 

Vict. Att. 44: p. 70 Marinone; p. 312 tr. Singer PN; Alim. Fac. 1,13: 6,514 K; p. 53 tr. Powell 
Alim. Fac. 1,13: 6,514-6 K; p. 53 tr. Powell. 

San. Tu. IV,7: 6,282 K; IL, p. 411, tr. Johnston; Ant. 1,14: 14,76 K, with the emendation of 
Jones CP, 2012: 403. For another type of ‘parsley’ from the Amanus range in Syria, SMT 
VIIL32: 6,128 K; for other exports from the region, Hipp. Epid. VI, iv: CMG V 10,1, 340. 
Alim. Fac. 1,11: 6,507 K; p. 50 tr. Powell. 

Ant. 1,4: 14,23-4 K. Jones CP, 2012: 408, noting that Strabo and Pliny call the district Abret- 
tene, suggests that the name should be emended to Abréttos. For cytisus, André 1985: 85. 
Bon. Mal. Suc. 11: 6,800 K; Ant. L5: 14,28 K; MM XII,4: 10,830-6 K; III, pp. 255-61 tr. 
Johnston-Horsley; HVA IIL7: 15,645 K, with the readings at CMG V 9,1, 228; Vict. Att. 
102; p. 104 Marinone; pp. 320-1 tr. Singer PN. 

Dig. Puls. 1,1: 8,774 K; Ant. L5: 14,28 K. 

Hipp. Epid. VI, iv,11: 17B,164 K; Ant. L4: 14,21 K. 

Ant. L3: 14,14-18 K; Jacques 1996, 1999, 

Ant. L2: 14,9 K (possibly from near Cumae, Pliny, Nat. Hist. 14,70; Juvenal, Sat. 9,56); 
Ant. L3: 14,19-20 K; Jacques 1996: 174-7. 

SMT V,6: 11,724 K. 

See the Introductions to the edition by Wilkins 2013 and the English translations by Grant 
M 2000 and Powell 2003. 

Bon. Mal.Suc. 1,1—7: 6,749—52 K. These tracts are respectively 6,749-815 K; better text in 
CMG V 4,2, 389-429; 6,816—31 K; better text in CMG V 4,2, 455-63; tr. Grant M 2000: 
62-7; CMG V 4,2, 433-51; better text in Marinone 1963: tr. Singer PN. 

Vict. Att. 114-17; 56-8; 96: pp. 110-2, 76-8, 98 Marinone; pp. 323-4, 315, 320-1 tr. Singer 
PN. 

Vict. Att. 112, 102: pp. 110, 104, Marinone; pp. 322, 321 tr. Singer PN. 

UP 13,8: 4,114 K; II, p. 605 tr. May. 

Hipp. Epid. VI, vit: CMG V 10,2,2, 393. 

Stern 1956: 93-4; Walzer 1962: 152-3. Mor. I: pp. 25-6 Kraus; pp. 136-7 Singer; Hipp. 
Epid. VI, viu: CMG V 10,2,2, 465, for a comparison with animals to show different devel- 
opments between and within species over time. 

Mor. IL: p. 42 Kraus; p. 160-1 tr. Davies; cf. Plato, Phaedrus 253c-254c. But given this is 
an Arabic version, the breed of animal may have been changed to fit the new context. 
Stern 1956: 94—5 (not in Singer PN 2013). 

A similarly detailed description of a falcon building its nest is ascribed to Galen by al- 
Mas'üdi, tr. Barbier de Meynard 1861-77: 11,33. 

Von Staden 1989: 158-62. Cf. also Skoda 1987; King H 1998; Wee 2017. 

Frede 2003; Petit 2018: 170—86, noting religious metaphors in his descriptions of the body 
as well as his emphasis on the beauty and purpose of divine creation. 

Lloyd 1983: 149-67. Soranus of Ephesus also wrote a similar work, now lost, entitled The 
Etymologies of the Body of the Human Being, Orion, Etymology 34,9. 

Modern editions of the shorter tracts by Garofalo and Debru 2005, 2008; English versions 
by Singer C 1952; Goss 1961, 1963, 1966. 
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Lib. Prop. 8,4: 19,33 K; p. 158 BM, with her note, p. 209; p. 15 tr. Singer PN. Dissection of 
a human corpse seems to have stopped within a few years of the death of Herophilus. 
Ormos 1993 provides a summary of his edition. 

Celsus, Medicine, Proem., 40-44. 

Soranus, Gynaecology. 1,5. 

Gleason 2009. 

AA L3 and VILI11: 2,227, 625 K; pp. 6, 189 tr. Singer C; Lib. Prop. 3,15 and 40; pp. 144, 
154 BM. 

Lib. Prop. 1,7-10: 19,134 K; p. 138 BM; pp. 5-6 tr. Singer PN. 

Nutton 2012d; Petit 2018. 

Lib. Prop. 1,10: 19,14 K; p. 138 BM, with her note, p. 206; p. 5 tr. Singer PN. See also 
Boudon-Millot 2018: 305-6. For the different circumstances of dissection, AA VIII,4: 
2,672-3 K; p. 210 tr. Singer C. 

Craik 2015: 27-9, 53-6, 119-25, 224-30. 

Lib. Prop. 1,8: 19,13 K; p. 138 BM; p. 5 tr. Singer PN. 

If, as he implies, many of his treatises were taken down from his commentary during his 
dissections, the context would have added to his apparent egocentricity, for he would have 
had little opportunity during the actual dissection to refer to the work of others. 

AA L2: 2,221, 223 K; IIL6: 2,385-6 K, also adding the bodies of exposed infants; pp. 4-5, 
77 tr. Singer C. 

Comp. Med. Gen. 11L2: 13,604 K; AA IIL6: 2,385 K; p. 77 tr. Singer C. 

AA L2 and IIL6: 2,223-4, 385 K; pp. 4, 77 tr. Singer C; Comp. Med. Gen. 11,2: 13,609 K. 
Although implying that such occasions might be frequent, he distances himself from such 
participation. 

AA IV,2-3 and VL3: 2,422-30, 548-9 K; pp. 94-8, 151 tr. Singer C, for an Aristotelian 
scala naturae, starting from the “perfect ape". 

Mot. Dub. 11,19—22, with the note at Nutton and Bos 2011: 360-2. At AA VI,1: 2,537 K; p. 
149 tr. Singer C, Galen claims to have dissected not just mammals, but, birds, fish and 
things that crawl on legs or on the abdomen, but not ants, gnats, fleas and other tiny crea- 
tures, whose internal structures would be too small to be of value in understanding tele- 
ology. See also AA XV,2: pp. 227-8 Dkw; p. 1090 Garofalo; PHP V1,5,9: 5,540 K; CMG V 
4,1,2, 391. For Praxagoras, fl. 320 BC, Lewis 2017, esp. pp. 215-22. 

AA VILIO: 2,619-20 K; p. 187 tr. Singer C; Hankinson 1988. 

Plato in the Republic and Timaeus had located the third part of the soul in the gut or lower 
abdomen, “near the liver", but by Galen's time it appears that many Platonists had placed 
it in the liver, see below, p. 95, notes 54-5. Typically, Galen twice raises the possibility that 
there is a fourth source of power in the testicles, Ars Med. 5: 1,319 K; p. 351 tr. Singer PN; 
MMG 1L4: 11,97 K; p. 485 tr. Johnston. Trompeter 2018 discusses the interconnections 
between the three organs, which Galen, UP VI,18: 3,501 K; I, p. 326 tr. May, regards as 
essential if the three organs are to heed and communicate with one another., 

For his earlier view, Sem. 1,8,9-10: 4,541 K; and for the later, Foet. Form. 3: 4,662—72 K; pp. 181-6 
tr. Singer PN; Prop. Plac. 11: CMG V 3,2, 90-2, with my commentary on pp. 177-9; pp. 182-3 
BMP; pp. 102-9 Garofalo-Lami; pp. 206—9 Vegetti, with Debru 1995b, Rosen 2017: 288-95. 
Tieleman 1996. 

HNH 11,6: 15,145 K. At Part. Hom. Diff. 4,4: CMG Suppl. Or. II, 60-61, the simile applies 
also to the veins and nerves; cf. also UP IX,7: 3,708 K; I, p. 436 tr. May. 

PHP VL3,7 and 4,6-12: 5,521, 534-5 K; CMG V 4,1,2, 375, 385-7. 

Harris CRS 1973: 333-8. 

Ven. Art. Diss.10: 2,828 K; p. 365 tr. Goss; UP VL21: 3,509 K; XV,6: 4,243-6 K; I, p. 331, 
IL, pp. 669—72 tr. May. Galen claims no credit for this discovery, and others, like Lycus, Lib. 
Prop. 4,37: p. 153 BM, had investigated the foetus before him. 

Nat. Fac. 11,6: 2,105 K; p. 165 tr. Brock; UP VI,10; VIL3; and 8: 3,455, 521, 539 K; I, pp. 
303, 337-8, 345 tr. May. 

Harris CRS 1973: 2-3, 268; Debru 2008a. 

Debru 2008a: 272, rightly warns that Galen's own tripartition is more hesitant and incon- 
sistent in its details than in later Galenism; cf. his uncertainties discussed in Problematical 
Movements. 
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Both the stomach and the hot heart were perceived by Galen as cooking organs, changing 
the qualities of the material originally presented to them. 

Art. Sang.: 4,703-36 K; Furley and Wilkie 1984: 144-83. 

Although the rete mirabile is not found in humans, it appears in ungulates, which Galen 
dissected (Rocca 2002, 2003) and was given its name by Herophilus or one of his followers 
(T. 121 Von Staden). See also below, note 99. 

Temkin 1977: 154-63, points out that Galen referred only rarely to a ‘zotic pneuma’ and 
only once, and very tentatively, to ‘nutritive pneuma’. Trompeter 2018, argues for an 
upwards communication via blood, pneuma, and innate heat from the liver to the heart and 
thence to the brain, allowing changes in the lower organs to influence the behaviour of the 
rational soul. 

May 1968: 40-2. See below, pp. 147-9, for Vesalius and his later criticism of Galen. 

May 1968: 42, a preliminary list. 

UP 1L3; IIL,10: 3,96 and 225 K; I, pp. 117-8, 182-3 tr. May; Musc. Diss. 20,7: 18B,953-4 
K; AA L9: 2,266 K; p. 24 tr. Singer C. 

AA IX,12-3: pp. 20-4 Dkw; pp. 845-54 Garofalo; Praec. 5,18-19: 14,628-9 K; CMG V 
8,1, 96-9. 

PHP 11,445-8: 5,239 K; CMG V 4,1,2, 126-9. He also often saw in sacrifices hearts being 
removed from animals while they were still alive, MM IL6: 10,121 K; I, p. 189 tr. Johnston- 
Horsley. 

Baumgarten 1962; Nutton, forthcoming 2, gives an improved text of De voce, arguing that 
it represents extracts taken in order from the genuine lost work. 

AA XIV,6: pp. 203-8 Dkw; pp. 1062-8 Garofalo. 

AA IX,1: 2,708-9 K; p. 794 Garofalo; p. 227 tr. Singer C. Rocca 2008: 247—53, discusses 
the problems of performing such dissections and experiments. 

AA IX,7: p. 5 Dkw; p. 831 Garofalo. 

AA VIIL9: 2,696—7 K; p. 221 tr. Singer C; PHP VII,3,23—9: 5,606-8 K; CMG V 4,1,2, 445- 
7. Rocca 2003: 202-9; 2008: 253-6, notes the complexity of the dissection. 

Harris CRS 1973: 379-88, positing that the experiment was repeated. 

AA XIV,7: pp. 209-10 Dkw; pp. 1069-70 Garofalo; Us. Puls. 2: 5,150 K: p. 195 tr. Furley 
and Wilkie. 

Rocca 2008: 247-52. 

Nat.Fac. 1,13: 2,36-8 K; pp. 57-61 tr. Brock; Temkin 1977: 162-6. 

Mot. Dub. 11,28: p.164—5 Nutton. 

Siegel 1968: 83-7; Harris CRS 1973: 367—9; and further, below, pp. 105-7. 

Harris CRS 1973: 410-420. 

Diff. Puls. 1,16: 8,537-41 K; Caus. Puls. 11,6: 9,76-80 K. 

Puls. 12: 8,473-4 K; p. 335 tr. Singer PN. The difficulties of defining rhythms in the manner 
of Herophilus are discussed at length at Diff Puls. L2: 8,511-4 K; and Dig. Puls. IIL3: 
8,901-16 K. 

Puls. 9-11: 8,462—73 K; pp. 329-35 tr. Singer PN. 

Ibid. 12: 8,477-92 K; pp. 337-44 tr. Singer PN 

Mattern 2008: 185. But his own exposition also disguises his debt to others. 

Praes. Puls. 1,1: 9,218-20 K. 

Barton 1994; Van Nuffelen 2014. 

For his use of claims for precision as a rhetorical weapon, Heilen 2018: 236-40. 

Lehoux 2017. 

MM XIILI15: 10,915 K; III, pp. 379-81 tr. Johnston-Horsley. 

Praec. 4,2: 14,620 K; CMG V 8,1, 88-9, also indicating Galen’s doubt that Prorrhetic was 
a genuine work of Hippocrates. The quote is Prorrhet. 2,1: IX, p. 8, 2 ed. Littré. 

Praec. 3,7: 1,8; 14,615, 602 K; CMG V 8,1, 84—5, 70-1; Opt. Med. Cogn. 1: CMG Suppl. Or. 
IV,1, 55; Deichgraber 1976; Van Nuffelen 2014. 

Jouanna 2013 is the best edition of this Hippocratic text. 

Rufus, Medical Questions 1—10. Gartner, in his commentary at CMG Suppl. IV, p. 48 notes 
Rufus’ general avoidance of ‘prognosis’ and similar expressions found frequently in Galen. 
Aretaeus, Acute Diseases I1,4,4-5; CMG II, 24. 

Hipp.Prog. L4: 18B,6-10 K. 
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Ibid. 1,4: 18B,12-13 K; CAM 17,8-11: 1,292-3 K; p. 160 tr. Johnston, criticising the *pro- 
phet’ for undue certainty. 

Ibid. 1,4: 18B,14—5 K. 

CAM 17,8-11: 1,292-3 K; p. 160 tr. Johnston. 

Di. Dec. 1,11: 9,824 K. 

Conversely, the more one knows about medicine, one will no longer be surprised at what is 
not surprising, MMG 1,16: 11,68 K; p. 443, tr. Johnston. 

Tr. Siegel 1976: the major edition with German translation and commentary by Florian 
Gartner, CMG V 6,1,1, so far includes only Books I-II. 

Loc. Aff. V,8: 8,356-8, 361—6 K; pp. 159-63 tr. Siegel, modified. 

The Latin translator emended the Greek to ‘my hand’, perhaps correctly. 

Praec. 4,2-3: 14,629 K; CMG V 8,1, 98-9 cf. also 3,7 and 17, 5,5, 7,9 and 10,18: 14, 615, 
620, 625, 638, 656 K; CMG V 8,1, 84-5, 88-91, 94-5, 106-9, 124-5. Galen benefits both 
from his principled rejection of the notion of prophecy and from the reputation he gained 
from others’ misunderstanding. 

Cf. also the section in the commentary on Epidemics IT, later circulating independently, where 
Galen explains how to tell if a patient is malingering, ed. Deichgräber and Kudlien 1960. 
Hipp. Epid. VI, viii: CMG V 10,2,2, 483-7. 

Praec. 7,1-18; 8,10—13; 6,1—10: 14,635-41, 633-4, 631-3 K; CMG V 8,1, 104-11, 102-5, 
100-3. For Galen's variant versions of the last case, see my notes at CMG V 8,1, 194-7. 
Praec. 6,16: 14,635 K; CMG V 8,1, 104—5. At Puls. 12: 8,473 K, he does not mention this 
pulse alongside those manifested in fear, grief, pleasure, and anger. Cf. the comic poet 
Philemon, frag. 106, on grief as the common source of madness and many diseases 

The Latin equivalent of maia, obstetrix, may give too modern an impression. She was a 
woman attending to concerns of other women about pregnancy and birth. 

Mattern 2008: 108-14. 

Soranus, Gynaecology: tr. Temkin 1956. 

Lib. Prop. 2,2: 19,16 K: p. 140 BM; p. 7 tr. Singer PN; Ut. Diss.: 2,887-98 K; CMG V 3,3; 
tr. Goss 1962. For his possible use of female authors, Parker 2012. 

Flemming 2000: 296-7 

SMT VLpr: 11,792 K; PHP III,4,15-18; CMG V 4,1,2, 194-196. 

PHP 1X,23,25-6; CMG V 4,12, 556; Flemming 2000: 342; cf. for a wider perspective, 
Carroll 2018: 51-82. 

Soranus, Gynaecology I1L,1—5, shows that some doctors even went so far as to deny that 
there were any female diseases, placing both male and female complaints in the same 
explanatory category. 

Hipp. Epid.I, 1,2: CMG V 10,1, 32, noting that those women who do succumb to such dis- 
eases will have been younger, hotter, and more energetic. One might compare the satirists’ 
contempt for athletic women at the gymnasium, as well as Galen's complaints about the 
unhealthy nature of some athletics in his Exhortation to Medicine, Kónig 2005: 291—300. 
For peasants, SMT X,2,22: 12,299 K; Hipp.Epid.I, 1,3: 174,210 K; Comp. Med.Gen. 
VIL11: 13,1009 K. 

In The Seven-month Child, ed. Schóne 1933: Walzer 1935, he accepted the popular (and 
Hippocratic) view that children born at seven months were likely to live, but not those at 
eight and explained the Hippocratic methods of calculating days. For the Hippocratic tra- 
dition of gynaecology, see King 1998; Flemming 2002. 

The author of Theriac, for Piso 2: 14,218 K, refers to a female Platonist philosopher, Arria, 
as “most dear”, but this treatise is unlikely to be by Galen, above, p. 51, note 144. 

Comp. Med. Loc. 1,3: 12,443-5 K; MM VIILS: 10,574—5 K; II, p. 413 tr. Johnston-Horsley. 
Cf. also Hipp.Prog. 11,11: 18B,129-30 K (rich Roman women sleeping in the day and 
waking at night for dissipation). 

Comp. Med. Loc. 1,2: 12,435 K. For the later legends of his acquaintance with Cleopatra 
and Mary Magdalene, see below, p. 140. 

Meisami 1989: 275—6, perhaps a hint, that the highly rational Galen never married: we hear 
of no relations with members of the opposite sex or of any close friends. 

For the former, above, pp. 60-1 for the latter, Flemming 2000: 296-7, tracing changes over 
several treatises. 





4 Galen the thinker 


The recognition of Galen’s importance in the history of ancient philosophy has been 
one of the most significant developments in Galenic scholarship over the last forty 
years! It has revealed his enormous debt to Plato, visible not only in his teleology 
and his theory of the tripartite soul and its three locations in the body, but also in his 
summaries of the Platonic dialogues and his literary reminiscences throughout his 
writings.” He was similarly steeped in Aristotle, whose logic and works on animals he 
studied in expert detail, and whose views on the make-up of the universe he adapted 
to fit his own ideas about the body.* He shows a deep and often critical acquaintance 
with Chrysippus and other Stoics, although he has less time for the Epicureans.* 
Given his substantial early education in philosophy, this familiarity with the doctrines 
of the major philosophical groupings is hardly surprising, but he is much more than a 
transmitter of others’ ideas. In his debates with contemporary philosophers he asser- 
ted his independence, refusing to commit himself to any one school or to take up a 
definite position on any subject where he felt that such a judgment was unwarr- 
ranted.? It is a stance that has attracted many modern scholars, who have subjected 
his strengths and weaknesses to critical examination, not always to his advantage. 
They have shown how his enormous learning and his ability to pounce on the weak 
points in the arguments of others, verging at times on the unscrupulous, are coun- 
terbalanced by errors of his own and by the overwhelming conviction of his own 
superiority. He moves too easily from proposing something plausible to treating it as 
certain enough to use as the basis for further discussion, while his reluctance to come 
down decisively on one side or another of an argument has been condemned as 
‘fudge’. But such an analysis, valid though it is, risks underestimating Galen’s 
achievement. He was both doctor and philosopher, and to consider either in isolation 
is to miss their fruitful interaction. Not only did he believe that his medical experi- 
ence and knowledge could contribute something to philosophical debate by confirm- 
ing the theories of others or by reducing the range of possible solutions to 
contentious issues, but he readily applied his analytical skills to the medical problems 
that he faced and to the phenomena that he investigated. 


Defining the philosopher 


Towards the very end of his life Galen wrote three treatises, My Own Books, My Own 
Opinions, and The Best Doctor is also a Philosopher, that, each in its own way, exem- 
plify his conviction of the supreme importance of philosophy for the practising doctor. 
‘Philosopher’ is for Galen a term of approval that establishes a contrast with the 
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sophists and the charlatans whom he detests, as well as setting him apart from humbler 
or less theoretically inclined practitioners of medicine.’ His importance as a philoso- 
pher was acknowledged by at least two of his contemporaries, the miscellaneous writer 
Athenaeus of Naucratis and the Aristotelian philosopher Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
and some of his philosophical ideas continued to be discussed for centuries.* But, con- 
versely, there were those, both then and since, who had little truck with Galen’s mus- 
ings and who applied to him the same opprobrious epithets that he deployed against 
those who disagreed with him. The Aristotelian Alexander’s “mule-head” or, on 
another translation, “a man of mere definitions”, reflected his disdain for Galen’s 
eclecticism, even as he chose to engage with him on a variety of topics.” 

At first sight, the works that Galen included in the catalogue of his writings under 
the heading of philosophy fit happily into such modern categories as methodology, 
logic, philosophy of language, epistemology and psychology. But this is too con- 
stricting, for two reasons. For Galen, medicine and philosophy were intertwined as part 
of an exercise that was useful to both. His anatomical discoveries, for instance, he 
believed contributed to resolving disputed philosophical issues. Conversely, under- 
standing the basic principles, the philosophy, behind medicine and healing was as much 
part of the doctor’s life as knowing what drug should be applied, and, indeed, involved 
intellectual challenges that went beyond the realm of theory. Secondly, the remarkable 
list of titles in My Own Books places Galen in a much broader context as someone who 
literally ‘loves wisdom’, a public intellectual, capable of thinking deeply about a broad 
range of questions. 

His own sub-divisions of this catalogue make the point clearly. He begins with works 
on logic and demonstration, excluding those specifically relating to an earlier author. 
His tracts on Plato’s theory of logic and on Analogical Procedures in the Philebus are to 
be found with his summaries of Platonic dialogues and The Soul’s Behaviour depends 
on Bodily Mixtures under the heading of Works concerning the Philosophy of Plato.'! 
A similar but longer list relating to the philosophy of Aristotle includes his commen- 
tary on Interpretation and seventeen books on the Analytics and Categories, in addition 
to discussions of topics in the writings of his Peripatetic successors Theophrastus and 
Eudemus.!? His writings on the Stoics dealt exclusively with their logic, those on the 
Epicureans with their views on pleasure, including attacks on two near contemporaries 
Celsus and Pudentius, and another dealing with Metrodorus' arguments against the 
sophists (if the text is correct)? To judge from the title of another lost work, Galen 
would have criticised them for neglecting ‘physiology’, an understanding of the natural 
organisation of the body, in their advocacy of a life of pleasurable ease. It would have 
repeated a message found in Affections and Errors of the Soul, Avoiding Distress, and 
Character Traits, which have an obvious link with medicine and psychology because of 
Galen's views on the complex interrelationship between soul and body. Other titles 
included by Galen under the heading of “moral philosophy", however, reveal a very 
different side to his activities, one that appears to go far beyond medicine. Some of 
their contents cannot now be divined from titles such as A Discussion with Bacchides 
and Cyrus at the Villa of Menarchus or the mysterious Croniskoi in seven sections, but 
others can best be compared with the Moral Essays of Plutarch, whose Homeric Stu- 
dies and possibly other books were known to Galen.'* Some have political connota- 
tions, such as Concord or How far should Public Esteem and Opinion be taken into 
Account?, others, like Modesty or the part-autobiographical S/ander, fit neatly among 
topics chosen by professional sophists, as does Solitary Readers, but why Galen chose 
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to write on Making a Will must remain a mystery? At the very least, this mis- 
cellaneous list warns against too close an identification with the modern Anglo-Saxon 
use of the term philosopher. 

In a second tract, The Best Doctor is also a Philosopher (which may have been ori- 
ginally entitled Hippocrates), Galen spells out more clearly the relationship of philo- 
sophy to medicine. In it he complains that despite paying lip-service to Hippocrates, 
many of his own contemporaries have failed to follow him because, like second-rate 
athletes, they lack either the necessary capacity or the eagerness to study and practise 
hard.'’ Those, however, who do live up to this picture of Hippocrates are thereby also 
philosophers, for like him they know the three parts of philosophy — logic, natural 
philosophy and ethics. They will have used logic in making discoveries about the body, 
distinguishing between diseases, and devising appropriate therapies; natural philosophy 
in understanding the world around them as well as the body's make-up, its elements, 
mixtures and uniform parts; and ethics in their relationships with patients through 
exercising self-restraint and moderation and being immune to a desire for money or 
sex. Besides, if they command one part of philosophy, the others should also follow, 
since they are all connected as if by a string, an idea that went back to Plato's picture 
of Socrates and to the ideal sage of the Stoics.'? 

Few historians of ancient Greek medicine today agree with Galen in this char- 
acterisation of the historical Hippocrates. The stories of his dealings with patients, 
including his refusal to serve the King of Persia for money, derive from the so-called 
Hippocratic letters, fictional creations of the Hellenistic period, while the term 
‘homoeomerous or uniform parts’, at least as a descriptive term for such things as 
flesh, skin and bone, goes back to Aristotle, and is not found in the so-called Hip- 
pocratic Corpus. Even the ascription to Hippocrates of a belief in elements and 
mixtures also requires the setting aside of most texts in the Corpus. Galen's proof of 
Hippocrates's skill in logic is equally dependent on some special pleading, although 
he could rely on Plato's praise in the Phaedrus of Hippocrates’ ability to perform 
logical differentiations, diaireseis.?° In short, like Hippocrates the anatomist, Hippo- 
crates the philosopher is very much the creation of Galen himself, reading back into 
the life of his hero his own interests and abilities, and then, in turn, justifying them by 
the example of the Father of Medicine. But to acknowledge that this image of Hip- 
pocrates is an ahistorical construction is not to downplay its importance in Galen's 
own life — he was, after all, educated from his youth in philosophy by some of the 
leading experts of the day — or the validity of his insistence that the best doctor 
should be also a thinking, learned and moral individual. 

Galen's praise of philosophy and the examples selected from within the life of this 
idealised Hippocrates link with what he says in the opening section of My Own Opi- 
nions. There Galen makes it clear that his is a practical philosophy, one that looks for 
achievable solutions, an attitude in which, he says elsewhere, he follows the advice of 
his father Nicon. He refuses to take sides in many contemporary philosophical 
debates, on the eternity of the world, the nature of the soul, or the nature of the 
divine, because he can see no way in which one can reach a secure conclusion. That 
the world, the soul and the divine (or the Gods) exist, he is certain from his own 
knowledge and experience, but beyond that he can see no logical way of deciding 
between opposing views, should one wish to go into further details. None is more 
plausible than any other, let alone certain?! This was a stance that annoyed many 
later commentators, who dismissed as weak or irrelevant some of the objections he 
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made to positions that they themselves adopted, or could not understand how he 
could retain his agnosticism while at the same time pointing to data that would sup- 
port a more definite conclusion. Several Arabic philosophers, for example, argued 
that his refusal to take sides over the question of the eternity of the world was at 
variance with a passage in Demonstration in which he drew attention to the apparent 
stability of the universe. If, he suggested, the seas still remained the same after cen- 
turies and astronomical observations for thousands of years showed that the sun had 
not diminished in size, this indicated that the universe was not liable to corruption.” 
But, for Galen, this may not have been enough to counter all objections to a belief in 
the eternity of the world, and, besides, the question was irrelevant to medical practice. 
When dealing with matters medical, he could summon the evidence of experience to 
supplement that of logic to allow the doctor to choose the more plausible option or at 
least to limit the possibilities? Hence, in The Soul's Behaviour depends on Bodily 
Mixtures, he argues that, contradictory opinions on the nature and incorruptibility of 
the soul notwithstanding, everyone accepts the proposition that the soul is influenced 
by changes in the body.” But this universal belief does not entail assent to any spe- 
cific position as to what the soul is, a position Galen maintained throughout his life, 
while, at the same time, allowing the doctor and physical treatment a role in caring 
for the mentally ill. 


Logic 


Central to all Galen's activities was his interest in logic, of which he was a remarkable 
exponent.?? In his autobibliography he lists some forty-five tracts on logic, as well as a 
further twenty-seven dealing specifically with the ideas of Plato, Aristotle and the 
Stoics.” Some were short and focussed on detailed questions, such as Similarity, The 
Value of Syllogisms, Mixed Premisses, and Possibility, but others ranged more widely.’ 
His treatise on Demonstration in fifteen books he regarded as fundamental to far more 
than the practice of medicine, and its disappearance, apart from quotations, allusions 
and fragments in Arabic, is a major loss.” Even these scattered portions show his 
engagement with all the major writers on logic from Aristotle and his immediate pupils to 
the Stoics, as well as his awareness of their limitations. So, for example, in his /ntro- 
duction to Logic, he insisted that in addition to Aristotelian categorical and Stoic 
hypothetical syllogisms, there was a third type, “coming about through a relation", 
“something very useful for those who do arithmetic and calculations”. He argued 
against the Stoics that not every premiss introduced by ‘if’ was sufficient to qualify as a 
conditional, and took issue with the followers of Theophrastus for their interpretation 
of what is meant in logic by 'necessity'. "Arabic logicians claimed that he was the first 
to discover the fourth figure of the simple categorical syllogism, but this seems to have 
been a misunderstanding of his discussion of a fourth figure in a compound or 
‘chained’ syllogism such as he encountered in the works of Plato.*' Nonetheless, the 
accolade shows the respect in which his argumentation was held by later logicians, even 
if many of the examples of logic that Galen uses in his writings are open to criticism, 
and his description of Stoic logic in particular is far from clear.? Jonathan Barnes’ 
dismissal of him as simply a bogus inventor of syllogisms (a far cry from his earlier 
description of him as the third great logician in Antiquity after Aristotle and Chry- 
sippus) would appear to undervalue the considerable interest he took in such reasoning 
and his acquaintance with sources lost to us.?? 
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What cannot be impugned, however, is his insistence on the importance of logical 
reasoning for medicine, something emphasised in his accounts of his clinical practice in 
the Method of Healing, as well as in his short treatises on causation, and elsewhere.** 
The opening books of the Method of Healing serve as a philosophical introduction to 
understanding what is meant by illness.? Demonstration, “the beginning of the road to 
Truth”, was at the very heart of his work, as he sought ways to move from the merely 
plausible to what he judged ‘solid’, ‘secure’ or ‘certain’ knowledge.*° His model was 
geometric reasoning, which proceeded from premisses by means of deduction to 
demonstrable conclusions, and successful examples of this type of logic can be found 
throughout his writings, and not only in those on philosophy.*’ These demonstrations 
must proceed from premisses that are both true and agreed by everybody and are either 
first principles (axioms) or so evident to sense perception that they need no proof 
Discerning what was or was not a viable premiss from a variety of options was the first 
stage in the process, to be followed by careful logical demonstration. ? As a tool for 
separating truth from falsehood, not least in dealing with particular propositions, such 
as the condition of an individual patient, demonstration was Galen's main weapon 
against scepticism on the one hand and dogmatism on the other. Its conclusions were 
also not simply theoretical but open to empirical testing. Just as his grandfather, the 
land-surveyor, geometres, would have seen the truth of his calculations in the accuracy 
of measurements on the ground, so Galen, the doctor-philosopher, would see the cor- 
rectness of his diagnosis in the fate of his patient. There was no place here for what 
Galen termed dialectical, rhetorical or sophistical premisses, let alone the acceptance of 
statements simply on the word of an authority (although, of course, he was content if 
weaker brethren simply followed his instructions). 

The virtues of this demonstrative, ‘scientific’ method, and the follies of those who fail 
to follow it, are proclaimed at length throughout Galen's writings, notably in his attack 
on Chrysippus and the Stoics in The Opinions of Hippocrates and Plato.*' In his med- 
ical practice also, where there were so many variables in any individual case, Galen's 
diagnostic conclusions followed almost impeccably from the premisses that he selected.‘ 
He was aware of the dangers of ambiguity in the choice of words and phrases, a topic 
on which we have a surviving short treatise, but at the same time he was prepared to 
adopt a more relaxed attitude to a choice of terminology, if he considered that it did 
not impinge on actual therapy.*? 

But there were also serious flaws in his method that he did not, or would not, 
recognise. Some of the premisses that seemed evident to him would not be considered 
valid today, and were not accepted by all his contemporaries. Methodist physicians, for 
instance, would have rejected the belief in an ensouled body in a connected universe 
that lies at the heart of his studies of human behaviour. Similarly, his vigorous denun- 
ciation of their logical inadequacies in defining illness is only convincing if one starts 
from the same understanding of the body’s constitution and the nature of illness as he 
did. They had simply no interest in deciding whether to classify something as an illness 
or a symptom, a constitutional condition or a localised phenomenon, for this was for 
them a theoretical game of no relevance to the treatment of the patient." 


The body in nature 


The fact that Plato had mentioned Hippocrates as an example of supreme expertise in 
medicine and appeared to know something about his ideas and practice, albeit in what 
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modern scholars judge to be the vaguest of outlines, encouraged Galen to believe that 
some of Plato’s ideas about the body derived from, or were at least compatible with, 
those of the great Coan.? Hence, his abiding interest in Plato's Timaeus, a treatise that 
he not only summarised (it is the sole survivor of his abridgements of the Platonic 
dialogues) but also commented upon for its medical content.^? In Plato’s mathematical 
universe, four primary bodies, earth, air, fire, and water, made up from triangles, lay at 
the very foundation of all matter in the world." From these four elements were derived 
all the parts of the body: flesh, blood, and marrow, the most important of all tissues, 
whose degeneration into their original constituents was a further cause of illness 
alongside any imbalance of elements? Others besides Galen considered Plato an 
important medical thinker: the contemporary author of the Anonymus Londinensis 
papyrus devoted four columns, XI-XVIII, to the views expressed in the Timaeus, more 
than to those of any doctor — and Galen was unlikely to have been alone in aligning 
them with the theory of the four humours as expressed in the Hippocratic treatise, 
Human Nature, which, long before Galen, had come to be regarded as quintessentially 
Hippocratic.* That Galen himself believed that some parts of this tract, particularly its 
anatomical sections, were not by Hippocrates himself, did not matter greatly, for, in his 
view, the whole book was written in close proximity to Hippocrates, who was himself 
responsible for its notions of balance and imbalance of the humours, as well as for its 
ideas on disease and its overall method.?? 

In the Timaeus and in the Republic, Plato had developed a theory that was crucial to 
Galen's ideas on body and soul. In the Republic, another dialogue summarised by 
Galen, Plato explained through a series of mutually reinforcing analogies that the 
health of a city, characterised by justice, depended on an appropriate relationship 
between its three main constituents, the rulers, the guardians and the great majority of 
the population, which corresponded to the three parts of the soul, reason, spirit or 
energy, and desire.?' In the Timaeus, Plato had gone further by locating each part of 
the soul in a specific part of the body. The highest part of the soul, reason, he placed in 
the brain, the energetic part in the heart, and the lowest, appetitive part, in the space 
between the diaphragm and the midriff, near where the liver, stomach and spleen were 
to be found.” This schematic description of the internal body coincided, in Galen’s 
opinion. with the results of his own and of earlier Hellenistic dissections, thus dis- 
proving the cardiocentric view of the unitary soul adopted by Plato's pupil Aristotle 
and by the Stoics. As he argued at length in The Opinions of Hippocrates and Plato, 
they relied on weak arguments and even weaker knowledge of anatomy in asserting the 
primacy of the heart, although that did not prevent Galen from using some 
Aristotelian terminology to characterise the parts of the Platonic soul.” But he also 
corrected Plato's anatomy (and that of some contemporary Platonists) by placing the 
seat of the third part of the soul in the liver itself rather than nearby for, in his view, 
there was no other organ in that region of the body, except for the liver, that could 
serve as the seat of the appetitive soul or had such a wide-ranging system of conduits 
supplying food and drink to the entire body.” 

Equally significant for Galen was Plato's conviction that the whole construction of 
the body had been carefully and purposefully organised out of disordered matter by a 
Craftsman, the Demiurge or Creator, to produce a living being that was itself a parti- 
cipant in an ordered universe (kosmos, a word that in Greek can also stand for 
beauty)? Through a ‘shaping capacity’ flesh, for example, was carefully distributed 
around the body according to the design of the Creator. Because both solid bone and 
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thick flesh inhibited sensitivity, he had reduced the thickness of the covering of the 
skull around the brain, the seat of the intellect, its enhanced sensitivity outweighing the 
loss of protection and the possibility of increased pain. The neck, through which tiny 
channels go to the head, further protects the brain from any polluting effects of the 
mortal elements of the soul located lower down in the body.” The construction of 
the body in the Timaeus, however, is more than a medical phenomenon. It is an 
example of teleology throughout the universe, a teleology which is ultimately ethical in 
that it seeks order for its own sake. A doctor who understands how teleology works 
in the body is thus guided by a principle higher than his empirical craft skills." 

Plato's pupil Aristotle developed his 1deas further. Like him, he rejected mechanistic 
or chance explanations for phenomena, but he saw no need for a Demiurge, for in his 
view purposefulness was immanent in everything. Nature (p/ysis) itself is a cause that 
operates for a purpose: it does nothing in vain. Hence, for him, teleology was essential 
in any critical assessment of the data furnished by experience and provided a metho- 
dological component for all scientific enquiry.’ The studies of living organisms in 
Aristotle's biological writings, often based on dissection, not only provided Galen with 
a model for his own enquiries into the human body and human anatomy, notwith- 
standing some major disagreements, but also further strengthened his conviction of the 
importance of purpose.?? 

Galen was convinced that Hippocrates too was a firm believer in teleology, citing a 
variety of texts in support. Particularly striking is a sentence from the opening of 
Fractures, where the author declares that “this Nature (or nature) is most just”, which 
provides some small justification for his claim in The Use of Parts that Hippocrates 
“often used to call Nature just". ^ ‘Often’ is a typically Galenic exaggeration for, as 
Elizabeth Craik points out, the conjunction of the two words occurs only in the surgi- 
cal texts Fractures and Joints, where it is used to describe the natural and proper 
position of a limb. Typically, in his commentary on Fractures at this point Galen 
argued that this applied also to shape, colour and size, as well as to the part as a 
whole.?' There are also other passages in our Hippocratic Corpus where one can find 
traces of ‘incipient teleology’, particularly in works written after 400 BCE, but they 
occur in books by different authors, none identifiable for certain with the historical 
Hippocrates or coming close to the position that Galen ascribes to him. 

The key to his interpretation of teleology lies in the fluidity of the word physis, some- 
times with the addition of the definite article, which can be translated into English as 
‘nature’ or ‘Nature’. Franjo Kovačič in his study of the use of the word in Galen distin- 
guishes three separate meanings.?? In its commonest it refers to what is immanent in the 
individual, its ‘nature’, but it can also denote the system of rules and organisation that 
governs the species. Particularly with a definite article it may stand for a transcendental, 
godlike and providential Demiurge, a Creator deriving from Plato via Aristotle and 
Stoicism. Nature is almost deified in what Kovačič calls Galen's original theology. It is 
at one and the same time the means whereby the workings of the divine are mediated in 
the human world and something that acts autonomously. The limitations of nature 
impose constraints even on the gods. Hence Galen’s repeated criticism of Jews and 
Christians for their belief in an omnipotent divinity with the power to work miracles. His 
respectful appreciation of their high morality is more than counterbalanced by their, to 
him unphilosophical, faith in a god who can, whenever he chooses, suspend or break 
what might be termed the laws of nature." The acquiescence of God in these laws is for 
him a further proof of a purposeful universe, even if it might have imperfections.°° 
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In his investigations into the human body, Galen, following Aristotle, was particularly 
keen to establish the function, need or use (all meanings incorporated in the Greek word 
chreia) of each bodily part. In a treatise such as The Use of Respiration or, still more, the 
seventeen books of The Use of Parts, his exposition of his own anatomical discoveries for 
the benefit of Aristotelian philosophers, he explained how the organisation of a particular 
part served a particular purpose and use.% (Fig. 7.1) The muscles in the arm were formed 
with the capacity to expand so that they could function to lift heavy weights; they did not 
become large, as Erasistratus had argued, simply because of the work that they had 
done." Similarly, were a part to change from its natural state, some malfunction would 
certainly occur, leading to illness and even death. The final book of The Use of Parts is 
almost a hymn, Galen calls it an “epode”, to the creative power that had so carefully and 
purposefully organised the human, functioning body. 

If Galen's teleology can be traced back to Plato, it was Aristotle who provided the 
overall theory and vocabulary on which Galen drew for his understanding of the nat- 
ural world and of the place of the human body within it.” It was an interconnected 
and harmonic universe, far removed from the disconnected world of chance and atoms 
envisaged by the Epicureans (and his medical enemies, the Methodists). In the treatise 
Critical Days he uses a rare word, plémmelein, ‘to play a wrong note’, to suggest that a 
mistake in therapy by a doctor upsets this cosmic harmony by frustrating nature’s 
efforts on behalf of the patient." The Aristotelian theory of the four elements could 
also be taken easily to mesh with what was described in Human Nature, a text which 
by Galen’s day had come to be regarded as one of the most important ‘Hippocratic’ 
writings, although perhaps not as central as it became after Galen."' For Aristotle the 
matter that underlies all these elements is without qualities and it is the conjunction of 
this matter with the four primary qualities — hot, cold, wet, and dry — which engenders 
the four elements, earth, air, fire and water. In Galen's universe these elements, each the 
result of a conjunction of a pair of elemental qualities, form the most basic structures 
of the living organism.” In Elements according to Hippocrates, Galen reprises at length 
the arguments already put forward against a variety of opponents, monists as well as 
atomists, by the author of Human Nature, and, although he does not spell this out, also 
by more recent writers, including Plutarch. ^? 

He adds observations from his own medical practice, as well as extending his own 
criticism to Asclepiades of Bithynia, fl. 100 BCE, and the followers of his pupil Athe- 
naeus of Attaleia. Among them was a man who had wished to explain to the eighteen- 
year-old Galen why Athenaeus was right but was discomfited in a lively display of for- 
ensic analysis by the young man.”* In the human body the elements come together to 
form the four humours, blood, phlegm, bile and black bile (or melancholy).^ In his 
relatively early treatise on Elements, Galen argued that all parts of the body were pro- 
duced out of matter provided by maternal blood, which was a combination of all four 
humours and thus capable of engendering a variety of body parts. However, in the later 
Seed he modified this view, arguing that only those that contain blood were formed from 
humours and that the rest, and in particular the so-called homoeomerous or uniform 
parts, such as skin, cartilage and bone, were formed from semen.’° These living tissues, 
made up from unified combinations of these elemental building blocks, in turn constitute 
the basis from which organs are formed. This hierarchy, which can be paralleled in 
Aristotle, is defended not only against Methodists, but also against another group of 
doctors called Pneumatists, believers in humours who introduced a fifth elemental body, 
pneuma or spirit, which pervaded everything and served to contain and govern it.” 
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Figure 4.1 Galen explains to his pupils the Hippocratic doctrine of elements in the opening 
chapter of Containing Causes. Erasistratus, Asclepiades and Thessalus glower in the 
background. Dresden, Sächsische Landesbibliothek D b 93, fol. 378r. 
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The relationship between this theoretical understanding of the basis of the natural 
world and everyday medical practice is explored at length and with considerable 
subtlety in two further treatises, Elements and Mixtures (or, to use an older trans- 
lation, Temperaments).’® All the variations in living beings, including humans and 
plants, depend on the different degrees and proportions of the elementary qualities, 
which can be correlated with both the elements and the humours, and, most 
important for a doctor, can be perceived by the senses, especially by sight and touch. 
Some of these variations are designed by Nature with its ‘shaping capacity’, and any 
departure from their natural perfection may result in a loss of function.’? (Others 
may be acquired, and some harmful results mitigated through long-term habitua- 
tion.)?? Although Galen can talk of an ideal human form on the model of the so- 
called Canon of the sculptor Polyclitus, he allows for a certain latitude in the healthy 
individual body and accepts slight variations from an ideal in which all the ele- 
ments, qualities and humours are in balance! The other eight temperaments, in 
which a single quality or a combination of two qualities predominates in the natural 
mixture, are less good, but by no means unhealthy? Indeed, some doctors and 
philosophers, admittedly in his view wrongly, considered a warm and wet tempera- 
ment to be best of all, since it was at the opposite pole from the cold and wet 
characteristic of plants and dead bodies? For Galen, however, this natural 
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imbalance merely indicated a predisposition that a good doctor should be aware of 
in diagnosis and treatment, and particularly in prophylaxis, where the aim should be 
to keep this imbalance within the bounds of health. It is a balance that changes 
according to age: the elderly, like plants, are drier and colder than the young, 
despite the appearance of more and wetter residues. It explains why the flesh of 
young lambs or piglets is unpleasant to eat (that of young kids, which are naturally 
hotter, is less so), just like that of old animals, whose lack of moisture results in meat 
that is dry and leathery.** The effects of climate on this balance, like that of age, are 
easily detectable. Those who live in hot, dry climates, like the Egyptians, Arabs, and 
Indians, have dry, curly and brittle black hair, those from the cold damp North, the 
Illyrians, the Germans, the Sarmatians and the Scythians long, thin, straight tawny 
hair? Although at times Galen’s ideas come close to those of contemporary 
physiognomists who claimed to divine the overall character of an individual from 
his or her physical, his approach is more subtle as well as having Hippocratic pre- 
cedent. Physical appearance is only one factor in the doctor’s endeavour to ascertain 
as precisely as possible the basic humoral balance of his patient in order to restore it 
by appropriate therapy.*° 

Every part of the body has been created in such a way as to have the capacity to 
perform the task for which it was formed, and any change has the potential to reduce 
or weaken that capacity (or, in therapy, to strengthen and restore it). The Greek word 
that Galen uses, dynamis, conveys a variety of meanings. It can indicate some kind of 
power, potentiality as opposed to actuality, or the capacity of an individual or part to 
act in a certain way. Galen also uses it almost as a shorthand term to denote a physical 
cause whose exact essence is unknown; so, there is a blood-making faculty in the heart 
and a special faculty in every other part corresponding to its activity. This is not, as 
Renaissance critics alleged, merely multiplying entities unnecessarily, but something 
essential in his physicalist outlook: a faculty is the result of the organisation and pro- 
portion of the elements in any part at the most basic level, invisible as such to the 
observer but detectable from the macro-phenomena they engender?/ As in modern 
genomics, these combinations can be both universal (for example, allowing humans to 
walk) and individual (walking in a certain way or not at all) at the same time. They are 
ubiquitous. Every living thing, including plants, has in every part four so-called natural 
capacities or faculties, without which it would be unable to exist, grow or act; the 
faculties of attraction, expulsion, digestion (or assimilation) and retention. Through 
them, each part attracts whatever nutriment is appropriate and discards whatever is 
inappropriate; in digestion, it alters that nutriment to a state in which it can be 
assimilated to itself and, through its retention, allows the organism to remain in its 
natural, healthy state. The crucial organ of the body in this process is the liver, which is 
continually sending forth the appropriate nutriment to the rest of the body, and which 
resembles the base of the stem of a plant at its junction with the roots, a comparison 
that goes back to the Hippocratic Nutriment, although, characteristically, Galen makes 
it more precise by specifying the crucial point at which this transfer of nutriment takes 
place.* Even if a particular shoot or root itself dies, provided the plant as a whole 
retains this power, it can still live. So, in animals the liver remains a constant source of 
nutriment, right from the development of the foetus, providing the essential assistance 
for the faculties that are innate in every part.?? This differs from the intermittent power 
sent from the brain via the nerves in sensation and motion and from the so-called 
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innate heat that is produced in the heart and which is responsible for energy and vigour, 
both physical and mental.?! 

The doctrine of innate heat plays a central role in Galen’s understanding of the 
body, for he was prepared to regard it, if not as the essence of the soul in all living 
beings, at least as its chief instrument.?? Galen places a considerable emphasis on 
the Hippocratic lineage of his doctrine of innate heat, although he never acknowl- 
edges that the passage he relies on for Hippocratic authority, Aphorisms 1,14, is 
unique in the pre-Hellenistic texts in the Hippocratic Corpus in using the adjective 
čuovtoç and the meaning of the adjective is far from clear. Lycus of Macedon, for 
example, if Galen's quotation is accurate, argued that this aphorism referred to the 
amount of heat in the normal body of the young as a whole and not to any specific 
substance.?^ The innate heat, which is present in all living things from the very first, 
gradually diminishes over time: the heat of childhood and youth fades away to the 
chill of old age, and its disappearance marks the end of life.?? Before then it is sus- 
tained by the nutriment passing from the liver to the left ventricle of the heart and 
cooled by air drawn in from outside in respiration. Too little nutriment or air and 
the flame of life goes out, but, equally too much, particularly when the body itself 
becomes further heated as in fever, is dangerous and even fatal, for, as with a fire, 
too much fuel heaped on at the same time may snuff it out because of its lack of 
access to air. Likewise, if dangerous sooty superfluities are not removed, as with an 
unswept chimney, the fire will die because of a lack of ventilation.?’ “Acquired heat" 
is thus more immediately potent than the innate, and the doctor must always be 
aware of its dangers. 


Mind and body 


Galen's vitalist approach and his view of the body as a living universe, responding to 
changes and actively seeking whatever it needs in order to exist and to function, was 
not shared by all ancient doctors. Erasistratus and Asclepiades had little time for tele- 
ology in its Galenic form, and they put forward a much more mechanistic under- 
standing of the body, in which, for instance, there was no need for innate heat, since 
acquired heat by itself was sufficient to produce rigor, and the excretion of residues 
through the kidney and bladder did not require any active participation from the 
organs themselves but only obedience to the laws of physics?? The body is ensouled — 
that Galen regards as universally true — but what precisely this meant exercised him 
throughout his life. In My own Opinions, despite his assertions that he knows nothing 
about the ousia, the essence or substance of the soul, he reverted time and again to the 
question of the relationship between soul and body, only to confess his own perplexities 
or his disagreement with the views of others, as he had done at various points in his 
earlier writings. Coming to a definite view on this was also unnecessary, for the 
treatment of disorders involving the soul did not depend on whether one could be 
precise about just what it was. In a tract written at the very end of his life, he argued 
that everyone, no matter what philosophical view of the soul they held, be it Platonist, 
Peripatetic, Stoic or Epicurean, accepted that it was affected in some way by changes 
within the body. Too much drink, for example, altered the moral behaviour of an 
individual, and he appealed to the authority of the Hippocratic Airs, Waters and Places 
for evidence that one's environment affected one's mental as well as one's physical 
state." Galen himself went further in asserting that emotions such as fear, anger or 
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grief could in turn have a deleterious effect on the body, and might even lead to 
death.'?! His commentary on Book VI of the Epidemics includes a series of such cases 
ranging from a scholar shattered by the loss of his library to a man who was ashamed 
at breaking wind in public." The earlier treatise Prognosis recounts similar stories of 
individuals whose physical symptoms could be ascribed to what today might be called 
stress. This can affect the body in the same way as sleeplessness, the heat of the sun, 
overeating or bathing too long because it affects the body’s innate heat, which can be 
suddenly chilled and even occasionally completely quenched by fear or distress.'°* 
Conversely, an appropriate reaction to illness and a refusal to be overwhelmed by it 
could prolong one’s life. Galen recalled seeing the famous orator Aelius Aristides 
during one of his long periods of residence at the shrine of Asclepius at Pergamum and 
marvelled at how such an obviously enfeebled body could be kept alive for a long while 
by his mental strength and willpower.'™ 

But if restoring the innate heat requires physical remedies, such as emetics, the effects 
of a stress situation can also be mitigated, and even entirely removed, by an appro- 
priate philosophical training. How this might be achieved, Galen explained in Avoiding 
Distress, a tract ostensibly written to a friend amazed at his apparent equanimity in the 
face of the loss of his books and much else in the fire of Rome in 192.'°° He had faced 
this crisis in the same way as he had suffered the death of all his slaves during his first 
Roman stay, as well as the reign of the murderous emperor Commodus, “the worst in 
recorded history”, when one expected at any moment to be sent to a desert island, like 
other innocent victims.'°° His advice, buttressed by a quotation from the playwright 
Euripides, may appear banal: if one always expects the very worst to happen, one can 
remain unmoved when it does not, even if the situation is dire. This practical approach 
is mirrored also in his treatise on the Affections and Errors of the Soul where he reveals 
that he read twice a day the Precepts attributed to Pythagoras as a way of cultivating 
an appropriate moral stance, free from outbursts of anger or greed, luxurious idleness 
and envy." 

Affections and Errors, written in response to a friend who had come across his cri- 
ticism of a work by an otherwise unknown Epicurean, Antonius, falls within a Hel- 
lenistic tradition of practical ethics. Contrary to Antonius, Galen distinguishes 
between errors, which arise out of false belief, and affections, which come from some 
non-rational capacity that is not amenable to reason.!?? ‘Education’, in a broad sense 
of the word, is for him the key to both. Errors are best eliminated by a proper train- 
ing in logic and in the sort of practical thinking displayed by architects, geometers, 
lawyers and the like. They are very different, in his view, from modern philosophers, 
who engage in speculative and inconclusive debate and neglect to explain the impor- 
tance of making a proper choice of goals in life (a topic which Galen discussed fre- 
quently and to which he devoted another treatise, now lost). Rationality plays a 
smaller part in learning to control one's affections or emotions, which require a 
combination of natural talent and education. Some children are born naughty, and 
their undesirable character may appear at once, and certainly by the age of two or 
three, in their reactions to their nurses or playmates. For them to achieve the proper 
psychical balance is harder, indeed almost impossible, for they will not set themselves 
to learn and resist any attempt at character training.!'? In general, those brought up 
in a moral environment, with examples around them they can follow, are more likely 
to avoid such excessive displays of emotion as kicking and biting those near them or 
attacking them with sticks and stones whenever they think they are wronged — Galen 
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here once again refers to the influence of his father.!!! Bad habits, what one eats or 
drinks, the spectacles one watches, the music one listens to, and the arts as a whole 
can alter the whole character of the soul. After all, had not Asclepius, his “ancestral 
god", prescribed songs, music and even theatrical spectacles as a way of treating the 
mentally disturbed?! ? But over time, even if the road is rough and laborious at first, 
one can learn to practise self-control, and put aside any insatiable longing for pos- 
sessions or fame.!? Wealth is not a function of Virtue but of Fortune, which makes 
slaves and ex-slaves wealthier than the so-called “well-born”, among whom Galen 
counts himself.''* His third suggestion is that one should make the acquaintance of 
someone of good moral character and invite him (and it is always a him) to point out 
one's failings and advise how best they may be corrected, for, in a famous comparison 
from Aesop's fables, we always notice the bag strapped to our front and filled with 
others’ wrongdoings while failing to see the one behind filled with our own.!? But, he 
admits, anyone who has not been tamed by a good trainer before the age of forty is 
likely to be beyond the reach of such therapy, rather like bears who may give an 
occasional impression of being tame but have no such steady disposition, or, even 
worse, vipers and scorpions which can never be tamed.'!® 

That Galen saw himself as ideally suited to be such a moral tutor is illustrated by a 
story that he often repeated to friends. On his way back to Pergamum from Rome, he 
was accompanied by a man from Gortyn in Crete who was normally straightforward, 
friendly, kind and generous, but had one major failing. He was liable to fall into a rage 
and beat his servants at the slightest failing. On this occasion, when his servants could 
not immediately locate a piece of luggage, he attacked them with a sharp knife, cutting 
two of them badly in the head. When he saw the amount of blood, he hurried off to 
Athens, leaving Galen to patch up the wounded slaves. When the two men met up 
again in Athens, the remorseful Cretan asked Galen to flog him with a strap as pun- 
ishment. Galen merely laughed, and instead gave him a very long lecture about how 
with the proper moral education he might avoid similar incidents in future. According 
to Galen, he improved greatly over the next year, somewhat faster than might be 
expected, for progress in such training can be slow at first, and its rewards not always 
reaped for several years.! 

Similar moralising can be found in many other writers in Classical Antiquity, 
including Plutarch, the Stoic Musonius Rufus, and even the satirist Lucian.!!? Galen’s 
distinctive contribution is two-fold. On the one hand, as he argued in his relatively 
early treatise on The Opinions of Hippocrates and Plato, he believed that his anato- 
mical investigations confirmed Plato's belief in a tripartite soul (even if, in his ethical 
writings, like many other contemporary Platonists, he sometimes elided the distinc- 
tion between the three parts of the soul in favour of a dichotomy between the rational 
soul and the two lower parts).!? On the other, he uses his wide range of observations, 
especially of animal behaviour, to offer a valuable corrective to the view of Stoics like 
Chrysippus, who attributed all types of error to false judgment. In Galen's view, 
natural endowment plays a substantial part in determining how one behaves, espe- 
cially in establishing the character traits that allow the actions of the soul to be per- 
formed automatically without first making a deliberate choice. This explains why 
animals exhibit different patterns of behaviour: a dog is friendly to people, unlike the 
wolf, the bee or ant collects food to store, whereas the pigeon acquires it daily, and 
magpies steal and hide gems, rings and money, a list that impressed a later Arabic 
zoologist, al-Marwazi."? Similarly, humans have different character traits, just as 
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they are born with different physical attributes, a theme explored by Galen elsewhere 
in Seed and The Formation of the Foetus.'*' Contrary to Aristotle, he believed that 
both male and female seed contributed to the genesis of the individual, and this 
explains why a child can display features shared with either parent.'?* Exactly how 
the embryo was actually formed, and how it became ensouled, were questions that 
troubled him throughout his long life. In his early training in anatomy, he had sum- 
marised four books by Lycus on this theme; on the uterus before and after concep- 
tion, and on a living and a dead foetus.!?? Later in life he confessed that the order in 
which the three major organs of the body were created was the only topic on which 
he admitted to changing his mind, having at first believed they were formed simulta- 
neously but later accepting that the liver came first.'*4 But his anatomical researches 
could only take him so far. They could show the intelligence and power of the one 
who made the human body, but he left it to philosophers to show who or what this 
creator was, whether a wise and powerful god or some other type of soul that was 
similarly able to carry out a design.'*° 

But to focus solely on treatises that he himself categorised as philosophical is to 
miss the point of what he was trying to achieve. Many of his surviving writings are 
best described as meditations on the body in health and disease. He is not a noso- 
grapher carefully describing all the signs of illness, like his near contemporary 
Aretaeus, although he includes many precise and accurate observations in his 
Affected Parts, but he tries to go beyond the phenomena to understand how the 
body works or what differentiates a symptom from an illness." So, for instance, 
his Method of Healing, his largest work on therapy in fourteen books, begins with 
two books explaining its theoretical basis at some length. Some treatises, like Ele- 
ments, Humours and Mixtures, try to explain the workings of the body in terms 
mainly derived from Aristotelian natural philosophy; others, particularly the four 
tracts on Causes and Symptoms, attack problems familiar to any doctor faced with 
the need to diagnose and treat but unsure, at least at first, what is really wrong." 
These essays have been regularly attacked as verbose and irrelevant, criticised for 
denigrating opponents by distorting their views or by raising objections that they 
would not recognise therapeutically significant. But in them Galen is also endea- 
vouring to resolve many of the difficulties involved in the encounter with a patient, 
raising questions that remain relevant and challenging today.? For Galen, it was 
important to distinguish between a symptom, a syndrome and an overall condition, 
a diathesis, and between a cause and its visible manifestation. If as he believed, all 
illness was primarily something individual, the result of changes in the body that 
could occur at the deepest level of its organisation, it was incumbent on the doctor 
to understand the natural processes within the macrocosm in order to appreciate 
what was occurring in the microcosm of the body. Likewise, even if Galen's ulti- 
mate answers are schematic, it remains crucial, if not essential, for the doctor to 
have some idea of the stages through which a condition or a disease may pass in 
order to judge the appropriate point for intervention. Such questions can be dealt 
with empirically (and Galen has great respect for some of the so-called Empiricists 
as healers), but they are best resolved by the application of thought as well. Repe- 
titive though many of these tracts may be, at the same time they also reveal that 
Galen was constantly thinking about the medical situation in front of him, some- 
thing that can be fully comprehended only by those who have been faced with a 
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potential life or death situation depending on the doctor’s individual judgment, or 
who need to decide whether the patient is in fact ill or not. 


The medical thinker 


Indeed, it is perhaps here in his medical practice that Galen’s strength as a philosopher is 
most evident, as a thinker outside the study or the seminar, responding to facts or ideas that 
have attracted his attention during his clinical practice. Sometimes, he alights on a question 
for which he can offer no clear answer. Pain, for instance, is part of the body’s response to 
change, diminishing in as much as the body adjusts to or reverses that change. It is a sen- 
sation interpreted in the brain, and, for that reason, an absence of expected pain would be a 
good indication of damage to the brain. But that does not explain why one might feel 
greater pain from an injury when tucked up in bed at night rather than during the day. The 
example of a fellow philosopher encourages Galen to believe that this was simply because 
the absence of other concerns and activities in the brain let the pain predominate and 
apparently increase, a suggestion he regards as plausible, and quite possibly true. !?° 

On another occasion, he ponders why in a crowded theatre only a handful of individuals 
develop sunstroke when, presumably, there must be many spectators with similar tenden- 
cies in their bodily balance. His solution is to suggest that only a few individuals had the 
‘seed’ of the disease, and hence reacted badly to the hot sun.'*° It was a phrase that he used 
again in two other tracts written around the same time. In his commentary on Epidemics I 
he talked of ‘seeds’ of a disease within the body, which, without proper attention to diet, 
might bring about a recurrence of fever. ?! Elsewhere, in The Different Types of Fevers, he 
posed a hypothetical question as to which of two individuals, one with a healthy body, the 
other with blocked pores, would fall ill when taking in air containing ‘seeds of plague". ? 
Exactly what Galen understood by this metaphor of seeds, one common among Epicurean 
thinkers whose view of illness was more mechanistic, is not at all clear. In the last example 
it seems to be something airborne that, so to speak, triggers the harmful changes within 
the body, whereas in the second, and possibly also in the first, it could be some harmful 
residue left over within the body which is called back to life as the result of inappropriate 
diet or exposure to heat. It is, at best, a metaphor thrown out and used briefly before being 
discarded, and is not developed further, as it was by a sixteenth-century Galenist, Gir- 
olamo Fracastoro in his Contagious Diseases, into a theory of the specific pathogens of 
certain diseases. !* Besides, it is always subservient to Galen’s overall theory of disease as a 
morbid alteration within the individual. 

The little tract Problematical Movements offers a different example of the way in 
which Galen can pursue an argument along unusual lines as things strike him. The first 
half of the treatise attacks the view that assigns voluntary movement to the brain 
operating via the nerves and muscles, and other movements to the body's own organi- 
sation working independently of the brain."^ This generalisation he attacks in two 
ways. Firstly he shows that, anatomically, some movements do not depend on muscles 
pulling in a certain direction, the tongue, for instance, or the penis, and, secondly, that 
some bodily movements which do involve muscles can hardly be classed as volun- 
tary. When one stands on a cliff, one's legs begin to shake, clearly a muscular 
movement, but one that is hardly under the conscious control of the brain. Galen’s 
solution is to revise the notion of voluntary, by including in it the notion of imagina- 
tion, which triggers these movements. He then lists several similar movements includ- 
ing yawning, but he can find no adequate explanation for his final example, contagious 
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laughter, and he confesses himself baffled — a conclusion that led a Renaissance author 
to conclude that this could not be a genuine work by Galen, who would assuredly have 
found an answer.'*° 

These examples, more perhaps than any more carefully presented theory, show 
Galen thinking on his feet, reacting to ideas and situations in different ways, sometimes 
in an oral presentation before an audience and simply dictating to a secretary. He may 
not always reach a satisfactory conclusion, and sometimes, as with the metaphor of 
seeds, it is something that he does not follow through, but often one can see Galen’s 
thought processes in action as he responds to questions from a friend or to something 
he has read or found. As many modern scholars have argued, he was no mean philo- 
sopher and he offered his own individual interpretation of many of the most familiar 
theories of his predecessors, notably Plato and Aristotle. Given the fragmentary state of 
our knowledge of the ideas of other ancient thinkers, it would be rash to conclude that 
he never depended on some of their conclusions, but it is also significant that, where 
comparison is possible, he shows both a detailed acquaintance with the works of his 
major predecessors and a considerable degree of independence. He is eclectic in his 
willingness to adopt ideas from across the philosophical spectrum and in the varied 
uses to which he put them, while being at least occasionally prepared to acknowledge 
their plausibility or provisionality. But his philosophical writings, including his work on 
logic and demonstration, cannot be viewed in isolation from his activity as a doctor. 
One can debate, for example, the extent to which his ideas on psychology derive from 
his experience with patients or his familiarity with earlier philosophy, as well as their 
internal consistency, but even the most rebarbative of his medical tracts can be viewed 
as attempts to instruct others how best to think about their encounter with the sick. 
Galen strove for clarity, precision and certainty, and enlisted the aid of philosophy to 
those ends, for, as doctors both ancient and modern all know, certainty, however 
desirable, is not always possible in medicine, and any diagnosis or therapy must depend 
on what the doctor decides is the most favourable or the most plausible course of 
action among a range of choices when at least some of the factors are unknown or 
unknowable. There is little room for agnosticism when faced with a possible life and 
death situation. 

Galen’s philosophical writings have a double purpose. On the one hand, they pro- 
vide the doctor with ways of logical thinking that will allow him to gain a better 
understanding and assessment of the immediate medical situation. On the other, the 
medical information, as well as the sharp criticism, that he has at his disposal is used 
to demolish or at least modify the conclusions of others and to suggest new approa- 
ches. This dual focus is summed up in the words Galen put into the mouth of an 
emperor-philosopher. Marcus Aurelius’ praise of Galen as “first among doctors and 
unique among philosophers” (a characterisation that invites comparison with the 
similar phrasing on monuments to champion athletes) certainly corresponds to 
Galen’s own image of himself, but he was far from alone in this period in pursuing 
both interests." 


Some other medical philosophers 


The close connection between the two disciplines had long been a commonplace. The 
author of a collection of aphorisms, preserved in the Vatican Library, quoted Erasis- 
tratus for his declaration that medicine and philosophy were sisters: one cured the ills 
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of the body, the other of the soul. ** Other writers more famous today for their 
moralising or philosophical writings occasionally commented on matters medical. 
Plutarch, for example, in his Table Talk discussed at length the question of the pos- 
sibility of new diseases appearing, and began his treatise on How to Keep Well with 
criticism of a doctor who refused to have anything to do with philosophical debate. !*° 
Medicine also figures in various series of Natural Questions from Aristotle down to 
Galen's own time and beyond. On the other hand, several leading members of other 
medical sects also gained a reputation for philosophy. The Methodist Soranus of 
Ephesus wrote a treatise on the soul that was later utilised by the Christian theolo- 
gian Tertullian, and Sextus the Empiricist is far more famous for his writings on 
Scepticism than for anything he wrote on medicine, such as his Medical Notes, which 
may or may not be identical with his Notes on Empiricism.'*° Inscriptions of Greek 
doctors also indicate an interest in philosophy. Asclepiades, perhaps a younger con- 
temporary of Galen, who was commemorated on a large, beautifully carved and 
floridly verbose inscription in Rome, is praised not only for his medicine but also for 
the writings in which he proclaimed to errant mortals that the soul was imperishable 
and immortal.!^' Galen would not have approved of this dogmatic assertion, as we 
have seen. Another Roman, the wife of Hortensinus, set a tombstone in honour of her 
late husband, *a doctor by profession and admired for his philosophical language 
and behaviour”.'*” His contemporary, Gaius Calpurnius Macedo of Antioch in Pisi- 
dia, who died aged thirty already a town councillor, is compared to the ten orators 
for his rhetoric, and described as a pupil of Plato and Socrates in philosophy who 
followed Hippocrates in both word and deed.'? In Athens, Sarapion, poet, doctor 
and Stoic philosopher, was commemorated by his grandson around 150 CE with a 
large and complex inscription enumerating the moral duties of the physician in terms 
that reflect, although they do not entirely match, those of the Hippocratic Oath.'** 
He was a contemporary of another epigraphically attested medical philosopher, the 
immensely wealthy Heraclitus of Rhodiapolis, who was honoured by the Epicurean 
philosophers of Athens for his achievements as a man of letters as well as medi- 
cine. Such men as these and the medical friend of Arria, a Roman woman with a 
passion for Plato, all show that Galen's demands for an alliance between medicine 
and philosophy would have found wide acceptance from elite doctors in the Greek 
East and in Rome during the second century. What Galen was doing was not unu- 
sual, except in its extent — he includes over 120 relevant titles in My own Books, to 
say nothing of any he forgot to mention there — and perhaps for its range of 
themes.'*° But, none of the writings of these medical philosophers survives today, 
save for those of Sextus, and these have not, until recently, been subjected to the same 
detailed attention as Galen's. That, despite his flaws and his self-centredness, Galen 
can still withstand the most detailed analysis and criticism and still have something 
interesting, if not always convincing, to say is a sure testimony to his abilities as a 
thinking physician. 
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Sect.]: 1,106-223 K, is almost certainly spurious. 

An often unnoticed fragment of Possibility is edited and discussed by Rescher and Mar- 
mura 1965: 67—69. 

Although given the abundance of references in a variety of Arabic authors, it is probable 
that a complete version in Arabic may yet be found, or even in Greek, see below, p. 135. The 
basic collection of fragments remains that of von Müller 1895, but much more has been 
added since, see Chiaradonna 2009a, 2014, 2019. Havrda 2015 provides a good overview. 
Inst.Log. 16. For Galen’s logic of relations, see Barnes 2002: 400-401, but note his 
conclusion, 417, that “his great logical invention ... was neither admired nor copied”. 
Rescher and Marmura 1965: 69-70; Morison 2008: 94-5. 

Rescher 1965, 1966; Morison 2008: 85-91. The surviving fragments of Galen’s logic, 
however, are inconclusive. 

Bobzien 2002. 

Barnes 2002, 2003; cf. 1991. 

Barnes 1991; Hankinson 1991a. 

Hankinson 1991a. 

CAM proem.: 1,224—7 K; Opt. Med. Cogn. 5,4-5: CMG Suppl. Or. IV, 68-9. 

MM L4: 10,32-5 K; I, pp. 51-55 tr. Johnston-Horsley; Aff Dig. II,1: 5,59-60 K; pp. 284-5 
tr. Singer PN; Barnes 1991; Lloyd 2005; Hankinson 2008c. 

Barnes 2003; Morison 2008: 70-83; Chiaradonna 2014. The same adjective ‘clear’ is used 
to characterise the life-changing divine intervention to Nicon in a “clear dream", above, p. 14. 
Tieleman 2018. 

Aff. Dig. 11,1: 5,59-60 K. 

Tieleman 1996; Lloyd 1996. 

Barnes 1991. This is not to say that the reasons he gave for the recovery or death of the 
patient would be accepted by modern physicians, merely that the steps in his reasoning 
proceeded logically. 

Soph.: 14,582-98 K; ed. Edlow 1977; Ebbesen 1981; Nom. Med., ed. Meyerhof and Schacht 
1933; see also Morison 2008: 129—54. 

MM L2: 10,1-156 K; I, p. 241, tr. Johnston-Horsley, with Hankinson' s commentary 
(1991a); Frede 1982; Tecusan 2004; Nutton 2013a: 191—206. 

Plato, Protagoras 311b-c; Phaedrus 270c-d. Plato may not have been referring to any spe- 
cific medical theory, as Galen imagined, but solely to Hippocrates’ (to him logical) proce- 
dure in dealing with a case. 

Plat. Tim. Comp. ed. Kraus and Walzer 1951; Plat. Tim.: CMG Suppl. 1. Larrain 1992 and 
Lorusso 2005 add new fragments. See also Nickel 2002; Das 2014, 2019. 

Plato, Timaeus 32b-34a; 81b-e. Galen does not concern himself with these Platonic trian- 
gles but follows an Aristotelian view of elements. 

Plato, Timaeus 82a-83a. Philistion, whom Plato knew, is an even more likely source for 
these ideas, see Anonymus Londinensis 20,25—50. 

Galen, HNH I, Proem.: CMG V 9,1, 8—9, asserts that Plato had incorporated ideas from 
Human Nature into the Timaeus. 

HNH I, Proem.: CMG V 9,1, 7-10. Smith (1979: 166-72) notes that not every con- 
temporary Hippocratic believed that this book was written by Hippocrates, and Galen 
himself thinks of it as made up of several diverse sections. 

At times, in his psychological and ethical writings, Galen, like most contemporary Platonists, 
operated on a simple dichotomy between reason and desire, eliding the two lower categories. It 
was in commenting on the Republic that Galen praised the high moral standards he had 
observed among Christians, Walzer 1949: 15-16, 56-69 (for possible contexts). 

Plato, Timaeus 44d—45b,69d—76e. None of the surviving fragments of Galen's commentary 
treat these sections. 

Tieleman 1996; for Aristotelian terminology, Moraux 1984: 773-85. 
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Plato, Timaeus 70a—b, 71a—d; on the problem of the third part of the soul see Delacy 1988; 
Hankinson 1991b; Donini 2008: 187-94; Schiefsky 2012; Trompeter 2018. At PHP 
VIIL9,14: 5,725 K; CMG V 4,1,2, 537, he says that the region indicated by Plato contains 
the stomach, intestines and liver, whereas at PHP VI 8,52: 5,576 K; CMG V 4,1,2, 419 he 
is clear that the liver is the seat of the third part of the soul, adducing the evidence of 
Hippocrates and his own dissections to confirm it. Nonetheless, his failure to comment on 
the discrepancy in such passages as Plat. Tim. Comp. 18,19; p. 74 Kraus and Walzer or Plat. 
Tim. 11,2: CMG Suppl. 1, 12 is striking. Or did he and his teachers follow a tradition as 
represented in Plutarch, Moral Virtue, 450F, and Timaeus Locrus, 46, in emphasising 
Timaeus 71d, that puts this part of the soul ‘by the liver? 

Frede 2003; Flemming 2009. 

Plato, Timaeus 44d, 69d—74a. 

Scolnicov 2017: 55. 

Moraux 1984: 764—73; Rocca 2017: 12-13. 

Moraux 1984: 731-5; Cosans 1998. 

Craik 2015; Jouanna 2003: 252-5. 

Hipp. Fract.1.1: 18B,335 K. 

Kovačič 2001: 251-2, although much goes back to the Stoics and even earlier. 

Jouanna 2003 stresses Galen's modifications of others' views on nature. 

Walzer 1949: 11—16, 23-37; Gero 1990; Barnes 2002; Ramelli 2015. Galen, like most of his 
contemporaries, had no difficulty in reconciling devotion to an individual god, such as 
Asclepius, with the notion of a Divine Creator. 

Tieleman 2013; van der Eijk 2017. 

Us. Resp.: 4,470-511 K; ed. Furley and Wilkie 1984; UP: 3,1-4,366 K; ed. Helmreich 
1907—9; tr. May 1967. 

Cf. UP IL16: 3,153—9 K; I, pp. 146-8 tr. May, with Plen. 6: 7,539 K. 

UP XVIL3: 3,365-6 K; II, p. 733 tr. May. Cf. Frede 2003; Petit 2018. 

Moraux 1984: 736-44. 

Cooper 2011a: 137. 

Although he claims that many commentaries were written upon it, he mentions only one, 
by Sabinus. 

Boudon-Millot 2018: 308-9, on Galen's “subtle shift" in moving from a theory of the four 
humours to one stressing elements and qualities. 

Kupreeva 2014; Leith 2014, esp. 222-9. 

Hipp. Elem. 6,17-25: CMG V 1,2, 106-110. A similar reminiscence of a confrontation with 
a ninety-year-old follower of Archigenes is reported at Diff Puls. IIL3: 8,653-6 K. Both 
have also a literary purpose, to enliven a lengthy exposition, the latter also adorned with 
choice quotations from ancient comedy. 

Prop.Plac. 4,1: p. 174 BMP; p. 70 Garofalo-Lami; p. 190 Vegetti. On black bile, see 
Jouanna 2003; Stewart 2019. 

Sem. 1,5,1-3; 11,1: CMG V 3,1, 78-81, 102-3. 

Kupreeva 2014; Leith 2014. 

Temp. II: 1,509-694 K; tr. Singer PN 2018. 

Temp. 1,9: 1,567 K; p. 93 tr. Singer PN; IL6: 1,635 K; p. 146 tr. Singer PN, with Singer PN 
2018: 93-5, giving further examples of the phrase. 

Temp. 11,4: 1,604—5 K. Galen also wrote a treatise on Habituation, Cons.: ed. Schmutte, 
CMG Suppl. III. 

Temp. 1,9: 1,566 K; p. 93 tr. Singer PN, with the reffs. in n. 191. 

Temp. 1,2-3 and II,1: 1,510—22, 572-3 K; pp. 51-9, 103 tr. Singer PN; Prop. Plac. 5: CMG 
V 3,2, 66; p. 175 BMP; p. 76 Garofalo-Lami; p. 193 Vegetti. 

Temp. 1,3: 1,519-34 K; pp. 57-68 tr. Singer PN: Prop.Plac. 5: CMG V 3,2, 66; p. 175 
BMP; p. 76 Garofalo-Lami; p. 193 Vegetti. 

Temp. 11,2: 1,578-86 K; pp. 108-14 tr. Singer PN. 

Ibid. 11,5—6: 1,618-41 K; pp. 134-41 tr. Singer PN. Galen adds his own examples to those 
already assembled in the Hippocratic Airs, Waters, and Places, 17—20: 11,66,4—74,17 L. For 
the parallels with physiognomy, particularly clear in this treatise, see Barton 1994; Popovic 
2007; Swain 2007b. 
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In general, Miller IW (1993). 

Nat. Fac. L3 and IIL7: 2,7-9, 16-7 K; pp. 10-13 tr. Brock. 

Prop. Plac. 3,5-6: CMG V 3,2, 62; p. 174 BMP; pp. 68-70 Garofalo-Lami; p. 190 Vegetti; 
Nat. Fac.: 1-204 K; tr. Brock 1916. 

[Hippocrates], De alimento 31: IV,666,8 L.; CMG I 1, 82-13. 

Prop.Plac. 11,1-4: CMG V 3,2, 90-3; pp. 182-3 BMP ; pp. 102-7 Garofalo-Lami; pp. 
206-8 Vegetti. 

Mor. |: p. 28 Kraus; p. 140 tr. Davies. 

SMT V9: 11,731 K. In general, Harris CRS 1973: 167-9, 374-8, noting that at least the concept 
goes back to Aristotle and the Stoics. Cf, also PHP VIIL 7,18: 5,700 K; CMG V 4,1,2, 524, for 
his claim that Plato in the Timaeus should have used ‘innate heat’ instead of simply ‘fire’. 

Prop. Plac. 4,2-5: CMG V 3,2, 64-67, with my notes ad. loc.; pp. 174-5 BMP; pp. 70-2 
Garofalo-Lami; pp. 190-2 Vegetti. The other mention of the word is in the Hellenistic tract 
The Heart 6: IX,84,9 L. Cf. PHP VL8,75: CMG V 4,1,2, 424-5 for another attempt to find 
innate heat in Hippocrates. See also Boudon-Millot 2018: 307-8. 

Adv. Lyc, 6,1: 18B,225, 227 K. The whole tract is an attack on Lycus’ interpretations. 

At Prop.Plac. 4,14: CMG V 3,2: 64-5; p. 175 BM; p. 72 Garofalo-Lami; p. 192 Vegetti, 
Galen says cryptically that its essence is blood and semen, from which humans are pro- 
duced. At Sem. 1,15,40: 4,578 K: CMG V 3,1, 124-5, the loss of a testicle as described as 
‘like’ the loss of a second source of innate heat. His ideas on generation, in which male 
semen, female semen and menstrual blood have complementary roles, are given at length in 
Sem.: 4,512-651 K: CMG V 3,1, and Foet. Form.: 4,652—702 K: CMG V 3,3; pp. 177-291 
tr. Singer PN; Flemming 2018. 

UP VIL,9: 3,544 K; p. 349 tr. May; Hipp. Epid. VI, 2: 17B,316-17 K. 

Us. Resp. 8-9: 4,491—2 K; pp. 106-9 Furley and Wilkie. 

Trem. Palp. 6: 7,614 K; Nat. Fac. 1,17: 2,68 K; p. 107 Brock. 

Prop. Plac. 3,1-2; 7,1-3; 13,1-15,5: CMG V,3,2, 57-60; pp. 173, 178-9, 185-9 BMP; pp. 64, 
86-8, 120-40 Garofalo-Lami; pp. 188, 199, 212-20 Vegetti, along with the parallel passages 
at CMG V,3,2, 58 and the notes on pp. 140-4. The fact that he so often returns to this 
theme is significant. See also Singer PN 2013: 30-3 and add Mot. Dub. 20-24: pp. 138-9 
Nutton for his agnosticism about the arrival of the soul in the embryo. Marechal 2019 talks 
of his ‘constitutive materialism’ in his complex discussions on the soul. 

QAM 4,767-821 K: tr. Singer PN 2013: 374-409; for dating, ibid.: 335-6. 

Von Staden 2011; Mattern 2013: 250-6, 2016. 

Hipp. Epid. VI: CMG V 10 2,2, 483-7. Cf. above, pp. 68-9 for other cases mentioned here. 
Praec. 7,16: CMG V 8,1,110; Us. Resp. 4,2: 4,495 K; p. 113 tr. Furley-Wilkie. See also Mot. 
Dub. 4,18-9; pp. 138-9 Nutton. 

Galen, Plat. Tim. IV: CMG Suppl. 1,33. 

Ind. 3-6: pp. 3-4 BJP; pp. 8 Garofalo-Lami; p. 262 Vegetti; pp. 78—9 tr. Nutton, with pp. 
61-8. At MM VILI: 10,456-7 K; IL, pp. 237-9 tr. Johnston-Horsley, written after the Fire, 
he remarks that he was sometimes so affected by pain that he could not bear to open a 
book. 

Ind. 54—5; p. 18 BJP; p. 38 Garofalo-Lami; p. 276 Vegetti; p. 93 tr. Nutton, with pp. 49—50; 
Nicholls 2011, 2019. 

Aff. Dig. 1,6: 5,30 K; p. 264 tr. Singer PN. These Precepts are probably to be identified with 
the ‘Golden Poem’, a series of moral precepts in verse attributed to Pythagoras (Thom 
1995: 40—3), apparently quoted at 5,26 and 33 K: pp. 260, 267 tr. Singer PN. 

Aff. Dig. 1,1: 5,2-3 K; p. 239 tr. Singer PN; Mor. I: pp. 141-3 tr. Davies. 

Ibid. 11,4—5: 5,76-93 K; pp. 297—307 tr. Singer PN; Mor. II: pp. 152-5 tr. Davies. Galen 
refers also to this tract at Lib. Prop.15: 19,46 K; p. 170 BM; p. 21 tr. Singer PN. 

Mor. |: pp. 141-3 tr. Davies, a much-neglected passage. Cf. Kagan 1994; Kaufman 
forthcoming. 

Aff. Dig. 1,5: 5,14-19 K; pp. 251-6 tr. Singer PN; and for the contrast between his father 
and the dreadful example of his mother, 1,8: 5,40—3 K; pp. 272-4 tr. Singer PN. 

San. Tu. 1,8: 6,41—2 K; I, p. 61, tr. Johnston, undoubtedly a reminiscence of theatrical per- 
formances at the Asclepieion in Pergamum; those less affected could be prescribed riding or 
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some form of armed combat. See also Hipp. Epid. VI, 8: CMG V 10,2,2, 494. The psycho- 
logical effects of different types of music were also well known. 

Aff. Dig. 14,5: 5,15, 33 K; pp. 252, 267 tr. Singer PN. 

Aff. Dig. L9: 5,50 K; p. 278 tr. Singer PN. At Mor. Fr. 2,12; p. 181 tr. Davies, Galen cites 
the example of the slaves of Perennis who refused to incriminate their master under torture 
as an example of ‘natural goodness’. 

Aff. Dig. 1,3; 10; 5,8-10; 55 K; pp. 245-7, 281 tr. Singer. For Aesop, ibid. L2: 5,7 K; p. 243 
tr. Singer PN. 

Ibid. 1,10 and 7: 5,54, 40 K. 

Aff. Dig. 1,4: 5,18—20 K; pp. 254—5 tr. Singer PN. 

The pre-Roman medical background is covered in detail by Thumiger 2017. 

Gill 2010; Singer PN 2013: 119-34, 205-32. 

In general, UP L3: 3,6-7 K; I, pp. 69-71 tr. May. He uses many animal comparisons in 
Mor., to which add Stern 1956: 94-5. 

Sem. 4,512-651 K: CMG V 3,1; Foet. Form.: 4,652-702 K: CMG V 3,3; pp. 177-201 tr. 
Singer PN. 

Flemming 2018. 

Lib. Prop. 4,37; p. 153 BM, with a much-improved text. Lycus presumably dissected ani- 
mals, although one cannot exclude the possibility that he had seen an aborted or a dead 
human foetus. 

Prop. Plac. 11,14: CMG V 3,2, 90-3; pp. 182-3 BMP; pp. 102-7 Garofalo-Lami; pp. 326-7 
Vegetti. Debru 1995b; Rosen 2017, emphasising Galen's avowed uncertainty in his discus- 
sions of embryology; cf. also above, p. 60. 

Rosen 2017: 195-7, emphasising the dichotomy between anatomist and philosopher at 
Foet. Form. 1 and 6: 4,651, 696 K; pp. 177, 198 tr. Singer PN. Galen is probably thinking 
here of the Cosmic Soul, ibid. 6: 467-8, 701 K; pp. 194, 201 tr. Singer PN. 

Oberhelman 1994. 

See the Introductions to Hankinson 1991a; Singer and van der Eijk 2018; Johnston 2006. 
Kräupl Taylor 1979: 17-20, 111-3; Georges Canguilhem in Caplan et al. 2004: 40-42, 
65-90. 

Mot. Dub. 8,21—9, with Nutton 2011: 343-7. See also Roby 2016; King D 2018, neither of 
whom notes this passage or the fragments ascribed to his Timaeus commentary, Larrain 
1992: 163-75; Nickel 2002; Das 2014, 2019. For Galen’s theories of pain, Harris WV 2018: 
36-54, 72-6. 

Caus. Proc. 8,100-8, 126: pp. 104-7, 114-5 Hankinson. 

Hipp. Epid. L, 3,7: 17A,239 K; CMG V 10,1, 119-20. 

Diff. Feb. 1,3: 7,279 K. 

Nutton 1983; Pastore and Peruzzi 2006. 

Mot. Dub. 1-8; pp.122-63 Nutton-Bos, with Trompeter 2018. 

Ibid. 4-5: pp. 136-47 Nutton-Bos, He does not consider the tongue as a muscle in itself or 
discover the distal ligament in the penis. 

Ibid. 8,15-6; 10,5: pp. 158-9, 164-5 Nutton-Bos; Joubert 1579: 11. 

Praec. 11,8: 14,660 K; CMG V 8,1, 128-9. 

Anon., The Vatican Gnomologium, Sent. 289, ed. Sternberg. Tertullian, On the Soul 2,6, 
takes it as a commonplace. Agnellus of Ravenna, Commentary on Sects, p. 44 ed. Wester- 
ink, ascribes it to Plato. 

Plutarch, Table Talk VUI,9: 731A-4C; Keeping Well 1: 122B—E. See also the literature 
cited above, Note 14. 

Polito 1994; Podolak 2010; Deichgraber 1965; Bailey 2002: 86—99. 

Samama 2003, 525-527, no. 481. 

Samama 2003, 522-3, no. 478. 

Samama 2003, 432-434, nos. 334-335, although not all of Samama’s supplements are 
secure. Gaius died in his twentieth year. 

Samama 2003, 128-130, no. 022. 

Above, p. 11. 

Lib. Prop. 14—19: 19,40-48 K; pp. 164-173 BM; pp. 17-22 tr. Singer PN for losses, ibid. 9: 
19,41 K; p. 166 BM; p. 19, tr. Singer PN. 


5 Galen the doctor 


The good doctor 


Around the year 178 Galen wrote a treatise offering advice on how to choose a phy- 
sician. He believed this to be necessary because Rome was filled with charlatans and 
fortune-hunters, eager for gain and ignorant of the Hippocratic principles of proper 
medicine. Patients, too, unless they were in such pain as to choose the first healer 
available, were liable to be swayed by fashion, flattery and unscrupulous promises. 
Some of this was the fault of the wealthy sufferers themselves, addicted to pleasure 
and frivolity rather than sober philosophical learning, but much could be laid at the 
feet of the doctors too. In Rome, an anonymous metropolis where medical failure could 
easily pass unnoticed, choosing a doctor or a surgeon might be literally a matter of 
life and death.' 

Galen delivered his advice in the first instance to an audience or readership that 
already knew him personally or at least had heard of some of his achievements, and he 
emphasised his own successes as a criterion for judging others. It was an elite audience, 
literate, well-educated and with the leisure to spend time observing doctors at work 
and, if necessary, questioning them. Indeed, some of these “medical amateurs” might 
know far more than most doctors. In the plague, when doctors regularly failed, these 
laymen were experienced enough to decide simply from smelling a person’s breath 
whether they should expect the worst.” Besides, Rome, with its abundance of healers, 
was very different from a small or isolated town where one was forced to rely on local 
assistance or wait for a visit from a travelling druggist or the fortuitous arrival of a 
doctor? The aim of this tract was less to instruct a potential patient where someone 
might be found to provide healing than to show how to discriminate between a range 
of practitioners, if friends, family, or past experience failed to provide a guide.* 

Galen’s first requirement was that the physician should be a Hippocratic, not only 
because through the art of prognosis one could predict the course of an illness and 
prepare for it by having to hand the appropriate drugs and instruments, increasing 
the likelihood of success, but also because a detailed knowledge of the Hippocratic 
writings would suggest many sound therapies that might otherwise be forgotten.” A 
long series of examples of treatment by diet, drugs, emesis, purgation and so on 
emphasises Galen’s infallibility as a follower of Hippocrates. Reliance on a passage 
from Aphorisms VI on treating pains in the eyes by drinking neat wine and bathing, 
advice never acted upon by his teachers or any contemporary, had resulted in years 
of unfailing success. A Hippocratic method of treating a prolapsed uvea with a 
series of different lotions gave him the reputation of a wonder-worker or a prophet 
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(something he always denied vigorously, pointing to Hippocratic precedents).° 
Above all, the accomplished doctor who wished to follow Hippocrates must also be 
constantly aware of the individuality of the patient, adapting treatment to fit the 
particular case, for the development of a crisis, and all that follows from it, depends 
very much on the strength of the patient. It was by such means, Galen boasts, that 
“not a single day has passed without me showing skill in the art in cases of such 
dimensions or in similar ways”.’ 

But, of course, Galen was not ubiquitous, and the prospective patient might not be 
able to call on him. Instead, he recommended two ways in which he (and Galen always 
addresses himself to men rather than women) can discover by himself who is a good or 
accomplished physician. The first is simply by observing the practitioner at work and 
noting how well or how badly he treats his patient. Prognosis is again the key, for it 
allows for a check on any prediction: if a crisis occurs as has been predicted, this is a 
sign of competence.’ But the second makes demands on both parties. Patient and 
doctor alike must be learned: a doctor without book-learning should be instantly dis- 
missed, and a patient well trained in philosophy and logic may be able to make a sound 
judgment without further questioning simply on the basis of what the doctor says or 
does." Although a knowledge of the Hippocratic writings is a prerequisite, the good 
doctor should be able to answer a range of questions about the opinions of a group of 
physicians Galen calls the “ancients” — Diocles, Pleistonicus, Phylotimus, Praxagoras, 
Dieuches, Herophilus, Erasistratus and Asclepiades. Except for the last, who lived 
around 100 BCE, all were active between 350 and 250 BCE and all were later char- 
acterised as ‘dogmatics’ or ‘rationalists’, not least because of their belief in the impor- 
tance of reasoning in identifying, and eliminating, the causes of disease. They thus 
differed from the Empiricists, who rejected a search for hidden causes, and the 
Methodists, whose ideas on causation Galen derided as simplistic at best. This classi- 
fication, Asclepiades apart, seems to go back to Hellenistic Alexandria, and continued 
to be repeated for millennia.'! 

Galen himself certainly owned copies of some of these “ancient” writings, which he 
deployed to great effect in his debates over venesection with the Erasistrateans in 
Rome, and he expected his candidate doctor to be able to indicate examples of places 
where Erasistratus, for example, disagreed with Hippocrates, either in argument or in 
his recommendations for therapy. But it is doubtful if many, or even most, of his 
contemporaries, could have amassed such a library. They could, however, obtain 
digests of such information, some of which have survived, listing the major beliefs 
of these famous men, and setting out their descriptions of diseases and some appro- 
priate treatments. Whether such handbooks were ever owned or used by the laymen 
who had the task of selecting civic physicians or granting physicians and specialists tax 
immunity is impossible to say.'? 

Choosing a doctor requires effort on both sides, from the doctor who should devote 
all his time and energy, like Galen, to improving his skills, and from the patient, who 
needs to have a basic understanding of medicine to accompany what is even more 
important — a mind trained in demonstrative philosophy that can cut through verbiage 
and surface flummery. Both parties must accept that Hippocratic prognosis is the only 
sure way to proceed, and that this is an art that requires an appropriate method of 
gaining information about the body in both sickness and health, as well as constant 
practice. If a great orator like Herodes Atticus felt the need to apologise for delivering 
a speech below his usual standard because he had been engaged in other business over 
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the previous three days, how much more important was it for a doctor to eschew din- 
ners and outings in favour of study and sound learning?'* Anatomical knowledge takes 
pride of place among the criteria of excellence, followed by the proper use of dialectic 
in diagnosis and therapy. A knowledge of a physician’s previous cases will help a 
potential patient, especially if he has succeeded in difficult cases where others have 
failed or given up. Doctors should be particularly praised who can cure by drugs con- 
ditions that would otherwise have had to be treated surgically, including a variety of 
swellings, tumours, eye problems, ulcers, and fistulae. A further list of conditions that 
the competent physician should be able to treat by diet and drugs includes epilepsy, 
migraine, madness, asthma and spitting blood.!° 

How far this advice indicates the level of competence of the average healer in Rome 
is not easy to determine. On the one hand, Galen includes many examples of his own 
practice where he goes beyond what others have done or prescribed. On the other, he 
follows this list immediately with a reference to what the “really complete” physician 
can do, which implies that he has previously been describing conditions that many 
physicians in Rome would at least expect to treat successfully, even if their performance 
fell short of his own high standards.!^ 

This preference for diet and drugs is not an attack on surgery, but, rather, an 
awareness of the obvious dangers that any surgical intervention might bring. Galen 
presumes that his physician will be able to know when and when not to bleed, and he 
concludes his book with a similar list of conditions that the surgeon should be able to 
treat. But, as with the physician, the surgeon’s judgment is needed to identify which 
conditions are serious and avoid being misled by appearances. The seriousness of a 
hernia, for example, does not depend on its size but on its location: a large hydrocele is 
far less dangerous than a smaller strangulated hernia. But, above all, what distinguishes 
the good practitioner from the bad is judgment, something that the potential patient in 
search of healing needs as much as the therapist himself.'" 

But sound therapy, Galen knew well, is not just a question of providing physical 
treatment or mastery of the very different skills that make up the art of medicine.!® It 
also requires what Pedro Lain Entralgo famously called the therapy of the word, per- 
suading the patient to place his trust in the healer and ensuring the best possible 
environment for the healing process.!? The Hippocratic Prognostic, the treatise on 
which Galen most depends, opens with a plea for the co-operation of doctor and 
patient in the struggle against diseases, for without it there will be less chance of a 
favourable outcome. Galen in his commentary, typically, talks more in terms of the 
patient’s obedience than of his co-operation, and extends his gaze to include family and 
servants, whose actions, however well meant, might be harmful.?? The good intentions 
of a mother in supplying her son with surreptitious food delayed his recovery, and her 
stratagem baffled Galen, but only for a time, while the intervention of Annia Faustina, 
a supporter of Methodist doctors, in the case of the young Commodus, her nephew, he 
regarded as extremely unhelpful.?! 

The (fictitious) stories about Hippocrates treating famous patients such as the King 
of Macedon or the philosopher Democritus, as well as the equally ahistorical reports 
of his successful intervention in the Plague of Athens, gave Galen ample opportunity 
to model his own practice on that of his predecessor.” In a lengthy passage in his 
commentary on Epidemics VI he explained an obscure aphorism, “Entrances, con- 
versations, position, clothing, for the sick, hair, nails, odour”, as the great Coan's 
shorthand note to the doctor on how he should present himself at the bedside.?? 
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Galen's long exposition combines sound sense with amusing anecdotes about those 
who failed to follow these injunctions. Some of his advice is banal: one should not 
arrive at the bedside making a loud noise or shouting, one should dress appropriately, 
neither flaunting one's wealth nor arriving in shabby clothes, and one should attend 
carefully to one's nails. The doctor's hair should indicate his good health rather than 
his taste in fashion. Galen's example of an inappropriate hairstyle is the close-cropped cut 
that was in vogue in the early 160s until the emperor Lucius Verus jokingly char- 
acterised its bearers as mime actors (a low form of entertainer), after which men 
began growing their hair longer again. Some of Galen's advice remains valuable even 
today. A doctor who smells of garlic, onions or wine or even has naturally mal- 
odorous armpits does not give a good impression to his patients. Still less, if, like 
Quintus, he retorts that the patient smells far worse. How one speaks to the sick 
person is also crucial. Inappropriate witticisms or too oily a subservience do not 
impress, and one should always be careful about choosing the correct tone and 
volume of voice. An educated patient will think little of a doctor who hectors or 
whose speech is peppered with solecisms or weird words. Elsewhere, he shows himself 
aware of the problems of carrying out examination and treatment when surrounded 
by any number of onlookers, for many of his cases take place either in public or in a 
crowded room, filled with noisy argument and interruptions.” The true doctor must 
put his point clearly and firmly and be aware of the social as well as the medical 
situation. One must take care not to reveal parts of the body unnecessarily, especially 
the buttocks and genitals, and thereby embarrass the patient, and always be ready to 
assuage the patient's fears, even employing subterfuge, if necessary.” Proper attention 
to these rules will create an impression of authority and make the doctor a god-like 
figure in whom patients can be expected to put their trust.” 

The Greek word osuvótng, which is here translated as authority, indicates something 
majestic and awe-inspiring, a characteristic of rulers and gods. It conveys a high ideal 
of the art of medicine, akin to that put forward by Galen's Pergamene contemporary, 
the author of a commentary on the Hippocratic Oath, who explained the qualities of 
the ideal doctor by the attributes of Asclepius on his cult statue at his shrine at Perga- 
mum. Maturity, mental power, stability of judgment, continuous awareness, foresight 
were all represented on the statue as contributing to the doctor's power to heal and to 
preserve the fragile life of mankind, depicted as an egg in the hand of the god.” Galen, 
of course, as he instances time and again in his stories of his relations with patients, 
claims to possess all these qualities, and he would have increased the authority of his 
therapy by his learning, his arguments, his rhetoric, and by setting himself up alongside 
the greatest of his predecessors, Hippocrates and, in therapy, Erasistratus among 
others. His tale of his treatment of the woman in love with Pylades the actor (Fig /.2) 
placed him in a line of similar success stories from Hippocrates’ cure of Perdiccas, 
King of Macedon, to the story of Seleucus’ love of his stepmother Stratonice that was 
widely circulated and featured a variety of different protagonists, including Erasis- 
tratus?? His learned patients and their friends would have immediately recognised 
Galen's claim for inclusion in the pantheon of famous doctors. 


Behind the rhetoric: Galen at the bedside 


Penetrating to the reality behind Galen’s rhetoric of success is not easy.” However, if 
only half of the mentions of his encounters with patients listed by Susan Mattern 
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turned out to have been successful, their range and complexity would establish Galen’s 
credibility as a healer, even if modern explanations of both the condition and the 
therapy might differ from his.*° The variety of testimonials and witness he adduces, and 
the undoubted fact of his long relationship with the imperial court, add weight to his 
claims for superiority, even if we factor in his complaints about the tendency of wealthy 
Romans to be swayed by quacks and fashionable incompetents. For the most part, too, 
his notions of how best to carry out treatment are far from foolish and stand compar- 
ison with those of any other pre-modern practitioner and, experto credite, even some of 
today’s physicians. 

At the basis of his therapeutics lie the individual patient and individual treatment, 
and even the individual organ and bodily part. Galen’s main criticism of the Methodists 
rests on this credo: 


They are in the habit of saying that their knowledge is a craft of ‘communities’ and 
not of specifics, just as if they were treating a ‘common’ and generic person and 
not a series of individuals. Thus, just as they stumble in everything else right from 
the outset, so too they stumbled here, for it is not the ‘common’ and generic person 
that is treated but each one of us, having clearly a different mixture and nature. 
They think, however, there is one treatment for all people. If I knew how to dis- 
cover precisely the nature of each person, as I think Asclepius did, I would myself 
be like him. But since this is impossible, I have decided to approach this ideal as 
closely as is humanly possible and to exhort others to follow my example.?! 


A generalised approach to the sick was not enough, for, to take one example, age alone 
was no sound guarantee of how a patient might be feeling or react to treatment. Galen 
had seen people in their sixties as dry and shrivelled as the very elderly, and others in 
their nineties or even centenarians still hale and hearty.*” But identifying this indivi- 
duality was far from easy. Ideally, one should be acquainted with the patient before any 
illness, so that one might know in advance his or her natural constitution and be able 
to use it as a benchmark to aim for in any attempt to restore health. The doctor should 
also be able to learn about the normal lifestyle of the patient, for this indicated not 
only the humoral and qualitative balance or imbalance, but also the habits, likes and 
dislikes that most affected the body. Habit, on which Galen wrote a short treatise, 
might determine reaction to certain drugs or foods, and a doctor's ignorance of the 
normal lifestyle of his patient might lead to disaster." But even knowing the patient 
very well on occasions presented an unexpected problem. When the Aristotelian phi- 
losopher Aristotle of Mytilene fell ill, his doctors would have prescribed drinks of cold 
water, had they not been assured by him that he had fallen ill on every occasion he had 
previously drunk it. Faced with a dilemma as to what to do, they followed his wishes, 
with the inevitable result — death. When Galen was asked what he would have done, he 
declared that he would have said that without cold water, death was inevitable; whereas 
with it, there was at least the possibility of recovery. * 

But only the wealthy were able to have a permanent doctor among their retainers, 
and often Galen had to rely on the patient or friends and family for essential back- 
ground information that would help towards a diagnosis. His great predecessor, Rufus 
of Ephesus, wrote a small tract on how to question the patient that provides an excel- 
lent introduction to Hippocratic bedside medicine, and particularly to how the doctor 
should try to find out what is wrong.? How Galen interviewed the patient, however, 
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can only be surmised from what he says in his case descriptions or in passing com- 
ments. Sleep patterns, eating and drinking, the surroundings of the patient, normal or 
abnormal excretions, sensations of pain, and any unusual symptoms such as headaches, 
tinnitus or paralysis can all be discovered by a dialogue with the patient." But there 
are times when this is impossible, particularly if the situation is serious or cannot be 
easily described by the sufferer. Here Galen has to rely on what others tell him. Often, 
he participates in consultations with several other doctors (almost always correcting 
their initial surmises) or receives at least his initial guidance from members of the 
family, usually male.*’ But for many of his female patients he has to base his judgment 
on what maiai or midwives can tell him, some of whom he accepts as experts in dealing 
with pregnancy and gynaecological problems.** On some occasions he never meets the 
patient at all. He reports receiving letters seeking advice from as far afield as Gaul and 
Spain, and we have, in a letter to the father of an epileptic boy, an example of a reply.” 
Caecilianus, who had approached Galen for advice, was almost certainly a wealthy 
Italian preparing to accompany his son to study in Athens. Galen's reply is cautious. 
Since he has never met the boy, he can do no more than speak in general terms. As the 
author of a monumental Method of Healing called in to advise on a specific case, he 
confesses to feeling a little like the sculptor Phidias, who, having completed his famous 
statue of Athena, was asked to produces carvings of each individual body part sepa- 
rately. But he knows that doctor Dionysius, who has already communicated with him, 
will be able to follow his instructions, and supervise the lad on the journey and in the 
first few weeks of his Athenian stay before returning home.*! 

Galen gives his prescription in the broadest of terms. The first task is to avoid, as far 
as possible, anything that will trigger an epileptic attack: intense heat or cold, high 
winds, harmful baths, bad food, the motion of chariot wheels, thunder, lightning, lack 
of sleep, distress, tiredness and so on.? But these things are difficult to avoid on a 
journey, and apart from staying inside whenever possible and eating sparingly, there is 
little that can be done immediately in the way of prevention. But after an attack, one 
can purge moderately, take gentle exercise before lessons with an experienced trainer 
(but not just anyone) chosen by Dionysius who knows how to prescribe appropriately. 
Galen then describes suitable massages, before passing on to questions of diet. The 
overall aim is to avoid rich food that generates sticky humours and especially phlegm. 
He warns against seasonal fruits in particular, cautioning against assuming that the 
apples that Caecilianus’ wife had picked for the journey will all be ripe.** But if the lad 
wants occasionally to eat fruit, that is fine (although he himself would not do so), for 
he is not laying out a regimen for philosophers, but for life in general.* He recom- 
mends drinking oxymel, a mixture of honey, vinegar and water, especially a type pro- 
duced in Greece and the islands using honey straight from the honeycomb, highly 
suitable for an Athenian summer.^ 

But even in this letter, Galen cannot resist adding personal touches — his successful 
cures of chronic ulcers and eye problems by following Hippocratic precepts demon- 
strate a method that his competitors are too stupid to follow, and meat should be 
roasted in an oven that keeps in any odour “as you have seen in my house”.*’ He ends 
with his technique for producing a sort of thin jam from the juice of the scilla in a jar 
formerly containing honey. The scilla flowers are plucked apart by hand, the jar is 
sealed, covered with skin, and placed in the sun out of the North wind, preferably at 
the height of summer. The jar is turned around regularly so that it is evenly heated. 
After a certain period, the jar is opened, to reveal something that resembles scilla when 
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it is stewed. This can then be mixed with first-class honey, and a spoonful taken daily 
as a prophylactic. Other methods are much inferior. Simply stewing the scilla in water 
removes all its active properties, and using vinegar makes the concoction more powerful, 
but “not unharmful” to the nerves.^? 

This patient was known to Galen at second hand, although he was acquainted with 
Dionysius and perhaps Caecilianus, if only vaguely, and it was the doctor who had 
described to him his epileptic symptoms. But if, as must have happened often, the 
patient was previously entirely unknown to Galen, he needed to exercise all his senses 
and reasoning powers to discover what was wrong and what its cause was.* The 
Galenic art of prognosis was far more complex and required much more thought than 
the simple correlations between the phenomena and the commonalities proclaimed by 
the Methodists. We have already noted some of Galen's remarkable powers of visual 
Observation, as well as his insistence on an understanding of anatomy as a prerequisite 
for therapy. But yet more was needed. As he explained in his long commentary on the 
opening passages of the Hippocratic Surgery, Nature has given us our senses in order 
that we may recognise the true character of things, and particularly indications that 
provide cogent and easily recognisable information. °° 

In practice Galen makes relatively little use of some of the senses. He mentions from 
time to time the odours of urine, sputum, faeces, ulcers and bad breath as important 
diagnostic guides, but they are insufficiently subdivided to specify exactly what is 
wrong. Indeed, on one occasion he rightly expresses grave doubts about distinctions 
made purely from smell. Lawyers would agree with him: bad breath alone was no proof 
that a slave was suffering from a serious illness.”! 

Taste is involved a little more often than smell. It can differentiate between different 
kinds of diabetic urine, and the taste of sweat may be equally indicative of the patient’s 
condition.” The doctor should lick any that has collected on his fingers during a phy- 
sical examination, for this might help to identify a disease — jaundice, for instance 
produces a bitter-tasting sweat — but quality is less significant than quantity and 
temperature.” 

Hearing is also largely restricted to interpreting communication or non-communica- 
tion from the patient, but their content is more significant than changes in vocal qual- 
ity.” Auscultation is used rarely, although it is recommended to distinguish tympanites, 
caused by an accumulation of gas in a swollen abdomen, from ascites, the result of a 
build-up of fluid, the former producing a much hollower sound.?? 

Galen employed touch much more frequently. Not only did it indicate the patient's 
temperature, preferably if the doctor used the palm of the hand, an instrument wisely 
constructed by the Creator to respond to the slightest of stimuli and the smallest of 
changes, but palpation was also essential to differentiate between the softness and 
hardness of the abdomen, something widely practised and even represented on medical 
tomb reliefs.?? It was something that required to be learned largely by constant practice 
with a large number of similar bodies in identical situations — the old, the young, before 
and after bathing, or in hot or cold weather, for instance — in order to gain an appro- 
priate basis for comparison.” But, above all, Galen made much of his expertise in 
taking and interpreting the pulse, explaining in qualitative terms phenomena that, until 
the development of technological aids in the late nineteenth century, depended on the 
diagnostic skill and touch of the individual doctor.?? 

Although Galen himself believed that sphygmology, the diagnosis of illness by means 
of the pulse, had been practised by Hippocrates, this was a typically Galenic conclusion 
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on the basis of scattered comments in different Hippocratic treatises, for it was not 
until the late fourth century BC, with another Coan physician, Praxagoras, that one 
can detect any detailed and systematic interest in the pulse. Praxagoras was the first 
doctor to distinguish veins and arteries, and to consider pulsation as a natural move- 
ment rather than something appearing only when the body was in some way dis- 
turbed.?? His pupil, the anatomist Herophilus, extended Praxagoras’ ideas on the pulse, 
arguing for its crucial importance in diagnosis and even inventing a mechanism for 
timing it. Between them they laid the foundations for what was to become a major 
feature of medicine in the Hellenistic and Roman periods, not least in the creation of a 
vocabulary to identify different patterns of arterial beats. By Galen's day taking the 
pulse seems to have been common, particularly among the so-called Pneumatists such 
as Archigenes of Apamea in Syria, active around 100 CE, and his teacher Agathinus, 
who saw pneuma as the prime regulatory substance in the body and one that was 
manifested in pulsation.$' The fortunate survival of some contemporary or near-con- 
temporary discussions of pulsation within the Galenic Corpus, such as the treatise on 
pulses dedicated to Antonius, and of others later ascribed to Soranus and Rufus, as well 
as one by the otherwise unknown Marcellinus that circulated independently, not only 
reveal a vigorous debate about the pulse, but also provide a means of assessing Galen's 
ideas. Sometimes they are all in general agreement. Galen would happily have con- 
curred with the pseudo-Galenic author of Medical Definitions who described the pulse 
as "the truthful messenger of things hidden in the body, a foreteller of things invisible 
and a proof of things unclear", although he would have taken issue with his further 
claim that it foretold an unseen condition by its “mantic” beat.°* For Galen there was 
nothing mantic or prophetic about interpreting natural signs. At the very least these 
unfamiliar texts reveal that, as we might expect, Galen’s treatises on pulsation were 
composed in a context of competition equally as polemical as those on anatomy, and 
also involving a power-struggle for patients.™ 

Galen had been fascinated by the whole art of pulse since childhood, and devoted 
a considerable portion of his writing to the subject.®” As well as a commentary in 
eight books on the pulse doctrines of Archigenes, now lost, and comments through- 
out his writings on therapy, he wrote a large work in sixteen books on the pulse, 
which he later summarised in a double volume, as well as in a single shorter book for 
beginners, and in another short book on the Use of Pulses. The sixteen books 
are divided into four blocks, each consisting of four books: The Causes of the Pulse, 
The Distinct Types of Pulse, Pulse Diagnosis, and Prognosis from the Pulse, which are 
among the most forbidding as well as the least studied of all his works, for several 
reasons.°’ They are drily technical, often given over to polemics over definitions and 
inappropriate or unintelligible new-fangled terminology, and embody an idea of pul- 
sation that is vastly different from today’s. It is not only that Galen believed that both 
heart and arteries contract and expand simultaneously, but he also supposed that the 
function of the arteries was to act as a kind of bellows, drawing in air at diastole and 
expelling it, along with waste products of combustion, at systole, as well as trans- 
porting arterial blood around the body to where it was needed.% In order for this to 
happen Nature had made the arteries elastic compared with the veins, and had 
endowed their walls with the power to expand and contract, stimulated in some way 
by the heartbeat. Systole and diastole were thus distinct movements, unrelated to one 
another: after expansion, there was a tiny moment before the artery contracted to its 
normal size in systole and then began a longer period of inactivity before the 
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diastolic expansion recommenced again.?? This rhythmic action was enough to propel 
the arterial blood forwards, for in Galen’s view the take-up of arterial blood as it 
passed to periphery of the body was slow and the small suction effect that was 
involved removed any need to posit any strong pumping action from the left ventricle 
of the heart. 

This contrast between a modern (and Erasistratean) mechanistic explanation of the 
pulse and Galen’s vitalist one hampers any understanding of what Galen was trying 
to do, and more than one scholar, from the sixteenth century onwards, has pointed 
out the contradictions and contortions in his complex arguments about the relation- 
ships between the heart, lungs and arteries." While one can approve of his frequent 
complaints about the novel, often inconsistent, and always confusing terminology of 
recent doctors, and his desire to begin with simple agreed definitions, much in his 
discussion of the different kinds of pulse is simply Galenic logic-chopping.’’ He 
rejects Archigenes’ distinctions between the pulses as being qualitative rather than 
showing essentially different types but one becomes tired of his insistence on this 
point, which is passed over briefly in the treatises of the other writers. Similarly, 
although he, like them, provides advice as to how and where best in the body to take 
the pulse, he spends far less time on this practical point in his big books than on the 
complicated theoretical question of whether there is a minute period of rest between 
the diastole and systole, and how best to identify any systolic movement." Galen was 
at first unsure about any break between the movements, but it became evident once 
he had trained himself to observe this through his “most sensitive” touch, something 
that, in his view, could be gained only by constant practice.’* Sculptors, painters, 
wine-tasters, cooks, perfumiers and musicians need many years, not just days or 
months, to acquire their skill even when they have unlimited time and resources, and 
doctors, being more constrained in their regular practice, require even longer to 
acquire this essential expertise.” 

But, despite the amount of words Galen devoted to sphygmology, it is what can be 
observed by sight that is most significant, whether this is some change in the patient or 
in the ambience of the sick room. Galen himself was a remarkable observer, as we have 
already seen. His exposition of the so-called Hippocratic face, a clear sign of impend- 
ing death, in his Prognostic commentary shows how much he owed to Hippocrates as 
well as his ability to develop this familiar description for his own purposes, not least by 
supplying an explanation for the phenomena. Having warned against mistaking a 
simply thin face for one with a shrivelled nose or sunken eyes, he explains how the 
latter may be the result of some flesh-eating condition or of the diminution in one’s 
natural heat, particularly in bodily extremities, whereby the fleshy parts contract toge- 
ther because of the cold. The moist flesh of the nose thus shrivels whereas the bony 
structures remain intact for longer.” 

His insistence on the need for the use of all the senses and for an overall physical 
examination rather than a concentration on any one particular affected area may 
also explain one major difference between his diagnoses and those of later, medieval 
Galenists: he devotes relatively little space to urine. He does note changes in its 
colour, consistency, taste and temperature, and draws some valuable conclusions 
from them, but he never produced a specific tract on urine diagnosis, a source of 
complaint from some of his successors.’° Urine is for him just one important sign 
among many. 
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Having amassed as much information as possible about his patient, and preferably 
also possessing previous knowledge of his or her natural state, Galen would proceed 
to a diagnosis, and usually a differential diagnosis, following the method of division 
ascribed by Plato to the great Hippocrates in the Phaedrus, 270c-d." Many of his 
observations and diagnoses agree with those of modern doctors. His precise descrip- 
tion of the aura that precedes an attack of epilepsy allows it to be identified as a case 
of Jacksonian epilepsy.’* Similarly, his characterisation of the age distribution and 
severity of apoplexy or stroke coincides with modern data: rare but serious in those 
under forty, and carrying a decreasing likelihood of recovery with each successive 
attack." However, these are not necessarily his own discoveries, for he indicates his 
own debts to others (save Hippocrates) far less often than his disagreements. It is only 
through a casual remark that we learn that his master Pelops had described the epi- 
leptic aura earlier, comparing it to the result of a scorpion bite or the sting of a 
deadly spider.?? But frequently the details that are given by Galen do not allow for 
more than a general identification of the condition, particularly when dealing with 
fevers or skin conditions.?! 

Galen set out the theoretical underpinnings of his therapy at length in the fourteen 
books of his Method of Healing, although later generations found the shorter version 
that he dedicated to Glaucon far more useful.? In both works diseases are classified 
into three categories (although a patient might be suffering from more than one at the 
same time). The first is a disturbance of the elemental and qualitative mixture of a 
part or of the body as a whole. The most important of these disturbances is fever, a 
particular form of hot distemper or incorrect mixture that takes on various forms 
depending on their periodicity. They might be ephemeral, lasting a mere day, recur at 
regular intervals, or be continuous, the last group being the result of putrefaction of the 
humours."^ These diseases essentially attack what Galen calls the homoeomerous parts 
of the body, an Aristotelian term indicating consistently uniform structures, including 
veins, nerves, bone, cartilages, membranes, ligaments and flesh, all formed from the 
primary elements and serving as components of the larger and more complex organic 
bodies such as the liver or stomach.?? These organic bodies are particularly subject to 
Galen's second category of diseases, what he calls abnormalities of magnitude, number, 
position and conformation. These can include inflammations of various kinds, erysi- 
pelas, pustules, warts, cataract or simply obesity, and diseases of deficiency such as 
missing digits, atrophy and baldness The third category, dissolution of continuity, 
applies to both uniform and organic parts alike. This can be the result of something 
external, as in wounds and fractures, or of internal changes, as in ulcers and tissue loss, 
whether chronic, malignant, or relatively benign." This schema encompasses all dis- 
ease conditions, and a practitioner who fully understands this will be able to devise 
suitable treatments from first principles. It also helps to explain why Galen wrote so 
little about individual diseases or conditions (marasmus, ‘wasting fever, and coma 
being exceptions), and preferred in another long book on therapy, Affected Parts, to 
discuss them topically rather than in individual listings.*® 

These categories allow the doctor to organise his observations and to identify, where 
possible, the cause of the condition in the individual and eliminate it. Galen is parti- 
cularly concerned to distinguish between different types of cause, not only because he 
regards their proper identification as essential but also in part because of his deep 
acquaintance (and disagreement) with the categories of Stoic logic, to say nothing of 
the mistakes and misunderstandings he detects in the methodologies of his 
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Figure 5.1 Galen, Method of Healing, Venice, Z. Kallierges for N. Blastos, 1500, fol. 1r. The first 
printing of a genuine work by Galen in the original Greek. 
Copyright, Wellcome Collection CC BY. 


competitors.*” He follows a threefold classification, distinguishing between antecedent, 
preceding and cohesive causes, which he attributes to the Pneumatist Athenaeus of 
Attaleia around 100 CE and which is traceable in part to the philosopher Posidonius in 
the first century BCE and to other even earlier Stoics in the Hellenistic period.” 
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Antecedent or ‘procatarctic’ causes are external and produce changes within the body, 
the preceding causes, which in turn are responsible for the cohesive causes of the effects 
that are under consideration by the therapist. Cohesive causes are co-temporal with 
effects whose manifestations vary according to variations in the cause itself. A man 
may be bitten by a dog, the procatarctic cause, which sets up changes within the body, 
the preceding cause, which may result in rabies or a fever, depending on the nature of 
the cohesive cause.?! This is a somewhat crude heuristic schema that Galen defends at 
length in his treatises on these causes. It justifies his individualist approach to therapy 
in that he can then explain why not everyone bitten falls ill in the same way, or even at 
all, or responds similarly to treatment. His opponents could find equally good reasons 
for their objections to it. The Methodists could claim that it was over-elaborate and 
Galen’s actual practice inconsistent, the Empiricists that investigating causes was time- 
consuming and unnecessary for successful therapy. But, in context, it is a laudable 
attempt to provide a clear structure that enables the doctor and the patient to answer, 
however fallibly, a universal question: how and why do I fall ill? 


Defining disease 


There is a further consideration to be taken into account when deciding upon treat- 
ment — the development of the condition itself. Galen follows a long tradition in 
arguing for four stages of disease that the doctor should be aware of: its genesis, 
development, acme, and decline — or, alternatively, the death of the patient.” For the 
first, some understanding of causation is useful, if only to distinguish between long- 
term and short-term causes, while a different type of therapy may be required if the 
doctor decides that the disease is on the decline from when it is rising to a climax. 
Similarly, knowing precisely when to intervene may well prevent any exacerbation, 
and an inappropriate intervention may only make matters worse. Above all, what 
matters is to know when and how the critical point, the crisis, is reached, and to 
prepare accordingly. 

The doctrine of crisis is a key feature in Hippocratic medicine.?? On the one hand, it 
corresponds to a common feature in many conditions, particular in acute diseases; on 
the other hand, the case histories in the Epidemics are often structured around specific 
numbers of days on which a crisis or a series of crises occurs, not all of which can be 
identified with, for example, the periodicity of attacks of malaria. Indeed, many seem 
to involve number mysticism (or mystification) rather than clinical judgment.’ Galen 
devoted one long tract to explaining the significance of crises and how to understand 
and manipulate them to a successful end, and many of his case descriptions emphasise 
his sound management of a crisis, often to the amazement of his audience?? (Fig 1.2). 
Before the advent of modern technology, crisis management was the supreme skill of 
the clinician, described in many case histories as well as in literature as anxious 
relatives wait for the crisis to arrive, with subsequent rejoicing or mourning depending 
on the outcome. In his similarly lengthy exposition of critical days, Galen shows his 
mastery of the technicalities of mathematics and astrology in his attempts to justify and 
explain what Hippocratics believed about periodicity.”° His first two books are devoted 
to refuting those sceptics who denied that there were any such things as critical days, an 
approach which Galen rebuts by combing through the Hippocratic Epidemics for 
evidence to the contrary.” 
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There is a natural pattern, for a crisis, he concludes, is likely to fall on certain days 
more than on others. Some days are “obviously” more dangerous than others, the sixth 
in particular, “a sadistic tyrant that enjoys most torturing its patients”, followed by the 
thirteenth. By contrast the clearest and most favourable crises are likely to occur on the 
seventh, fourteenth and twentieth days?? The fact that the twenty-first is not a good 
day presents a problem that he had tried to answer ever since his youth. His conclusion, 
if it is his alone, is ingenious.” A straightforward counting of whole days cannot be 
sustained, and instead there is a shorter ‘medical week’ of 6??^5 days. 19? This he links 
to the lunar cycle, which in turn has an influence on the climate and weather. Those 
who believe in patterns of sevens and who argue from the seven stars of the Pleiades, 
the Great Bear or even the seven mouths of the Nile and the fabled seven gates of 
Thebes are just talking nonsense, as well as showing their ignorance of astronomy. 
Farmers and sailors know far better than these sophists.'?! Galen is not here rejecting 
astrology as such, for he shows elsewhere that he can cast a horoscope with the best of 
them, but he views the moon and the heavens simply as climatic factors that may 
influence the course of an illness.!°7 Knowing this, the true doctor can thus introduce 
his understanding of the heavens into his judgment of the case in front of him and 
prognose accordingly. 

The art of prognostic can only take the physician so far. It can warn when death is 
likely to occur and hence that the most that can be offered is palliative care: refusal to 
intervene where death is likely is far better than any painful treatment.'°? But, more 
often than not, the healer is still left with a decision on how to treat and needs to 
make the best choice from among the traditional trinity of diet, drugs and surgery, all 
of which Galen expects his accomplished practitioner to be able to use appropriately 
and effectively. 


Galen the surgeon 


To discuss Galen’s practice as a surgeon is no easy task. It is difficult to put into 
words the essence of a craft skill, or for a non-surgeon to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of the choice of this or that procedure or instrument. Although Galen had 
planned to include surgery in his Method of Healing, and possibly even in a sepa- 
rate work, he did not fulfil his plan, unless one believes that all he wrote was the 
hurried and bitty account of abnormal swellings and some minor procedures in its 
final two books.'** This is unfortunate since it was his surgical skill that won him 
his first important job at Pergamum, and we can catch only glimpses of his sub- 
sequent activity as a surgeon after his time there.'!°°. He was certainly respected 
enough to be called in by trainers and others to treat sprains and dislocations suf- 
fered in gymnasia at Rome and Ostia, and his account of a confrontation with a 
Syrian quack dentist who claimed to be his pupil suggests that his authority as a 
surgeon was widely accepted.'°° He was particularly proud of his treatment of the 
slave of Marullus the mime-writer, who was suffering from an infected sternum 
after a heavy blow while training in the palaestra. Inflammation and suppuration 
had set in and cicatrizing the wound had failed to work. Thanks to his knowledge 
of anatomy, Galen excised the breastbone and the infected tissue, and, somewhat to 
his surprise, for he had been uncertain of the outcome, the slave recovered and lived 
for some time.'°’ It is likely, too, that he would have been able to perform all the 
operations described in a contemporary /ntroduction to Medicine that goes under 
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his name as well as those he listed as within the capacity of any competent practi- 
tioner — the ability to treat hernia, bladder stone, cataracts, scrofulous glands, tri- 
chiasis, tumours and the like.!® He continued this kind of work until the 190s at 
least, for he bemoaned the loss of his surgical instruments, many of which he had 
devised himself, in the Fire of Rome. He had made wax models of what he 
required, which he then passed on to a professional instrument maker to cast using 
the finest metal from the mines of Noricum (modern Styria).'°? But he also 
admitted that he had less opportunity to practise complex surgery in Rome than 
would have been the case had he stayed in Asia, and that he left it to more practised 
local surgeons. !!° 

But even if, with one exception that will be discussed shortly, we have little detailed 
information on his surgical practice, it is possible to discover some of the general 
principles that lay behind it. Depending on the amount, bleeding could be stopped by 
finger pressure, bandaging, a tourniquet, cauterising, or styptics. Ulcers and tumours 
required a combination of drugs and, if necessary, surgery as well, something Galen 
explored at length in his book on unnatural swellings and in Books III-VI of the 
Method of Healing.''' Above all, Galen demanded a sound knowledge of anatomy, 
for not only was that essential for any invasive surgery but it could explain, in 
advance or in retrospect, the difficulties and even failure of the operation. Incompe- 
tence in anatomy led inevitably to failure. An artery cut in mistake for a vein would 
be fatal, a muscle cut transversally instead longitudinally would produce paralysis.!'* 
Stitching with the wrong sort of thread, or in the wrong place or direction, inevitably 
weakened the suture when any strain was placed on it.'!? In all these types of case, 
the principles behind Galen's recommendations are generally sound, and are often 
followed today. 

One invasive procedure that we can be sure was often used by Galen was blood- 
letting.!'^ It was a technique that he advocated vigorously in the face of considerable 
opposition. Although he was convinced that he could trace it back to Hippocrates 
himself, it is mentioned only occasionally in the Hippocratic Corpus, but seems to 
have become popular in the late Hellenistic period.!!* Near-contemporary Hippo- 
cratics such as Antyllus and Aretaeus knew and used it, but Galen seems to have 
relied on it more often and to have provided a lengthier and more codified explana- 
tion for it than any other physician.!!? According to Galen, the body was kept alive 
in part through its natural heat, which gradually diminished over a lifetime. This 
heat, fed by foodstuffs processed in the liver and the portal system, helped to “cook” 
them to produce nutriment. Too much heat resulted in fevers, often caused by 
inflammation or putrefaction produced by residues, the surplus products of diges- 
tion.''’ This superfluity might be the result of a weakness in what Galen called the 
excretory faculty, the body's capacity to get rid of excess, or of too great an intake of 
food, plethos, distending and even rupturing the vessels. Hence the need to keep the 
body free from residues, or to evacuate them efficiently.!* The belief in the impor- 
tance of keeping the bowels open or in the danger of suppressed menstruation goes 
back a very long way. Bleeding was considered to be a good way of removing these 
dangerous residues, since it could be seen as assisting the body in its evacuations. 
Galen advocated it particularly in fever, where it would, at least temporarily, produce 
a slight drop in body temperature.'!? He also supported its use to draw blood away 
from a place where there was already some bleeding or a swelling, and he provided a 
complicated list of appropriate veins from where blood might be let."? He also 
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advocated prophylactic bleeding. In spring, for example, when, according to the by 
now familiar Hippocratic schema, blood predominated in the body, it would make 
sense for those liable to an excess of blood to be bled to prevent any dangerous 
condition from developing. 

But, although Galen was an enthusiastic advocate of bleeding, proudly mentioning 
an occasion where he let blood from himself in accordance with instructions from the 
god Asclepius, and strongly attacking Erasistratus and his Roman followers for their 
reluctance to bleed, he hedged his advice about with many caveats.'?! Some patients 
were not to be bled — pregnant women, for this might harm the foetus, and usually the 
old and the young, for their constitutions might not stand it. Above all, the decision to 
bleed or not to bleed depended on the severity and intensity of the condition. In a 
short-lived ephemeral fever, bleeding was very rarely necessary, whereas it was more 
often to be recommended in what Galen called continuous fevers.!?? But wholesale and 
indiscriminate bleeding was as dangerous as a refusal to bleed, as he pointed out in a 
second missive to the Erasistrateans in Rome who had been so convinced by his first 
one that they had performed a complete volte-face from outright opposition to being in 
favour of bleeding at all times.'? Whether venesection would have worked is a difficult 
question to answer. Peter Brain, himself a haematologist, noted a few conditions for 
which it might be appropriate, and, thirty years ago, an orthopaedic surgeon in an 
American audience told me how he been taught how to bleed a heavily muscled 
American footballer to prostration if a luxation could not be reduced in any other 
way.'*4 Galen records one such case where he let blood until the patient fainted (and 
was then difficult to awaken).'?? One might add also the obvious linkage (and not only 
in Galenic theory) between an inflamed swelling and its possible cause in an excess of 
bad blood, as well as the placebo effect when some action is taken to cure a long- 
standing condition. But in his belief in prophylactic bleeding as well as in his listing of 
appropriate places in the body at which to bleed, Galen paved the way for others, 
particularly in the Middle Ages and down to the nineteenth century, to practice 
venesection on a frequent and even a heroic scale.'*° 


Galenic pharmacology 


Surgery was a last resort, and always fraught with the danger of infection or an 
incomplete recovery." Not surprisingly, Galen regarded it as the mark of a good 
doctor to be able to treat surgical conditions successfully with drugs rather than the 
knife."5 He should know how drugs work — or indeed fail to work — which was not 
true of several notable physicians he knew who were perplexed when they applied 
purgatives with no apparent effect. This does not mean that they were utter failures, 
only that they fell below Galen’s own high standards.” He proposed two tests for a 
doctors knowledge of drugs. He should have a method for ascertaining what was 
required, especially in the countryside, when he might not have access to the range of 
substances available in a city base. He would then need a sound knowledge of simple 
drugs that might be obtained from flowers, fruits, trees and the like. His second test was 
the ability to suggest a simple drug that might treat a whole range of conditions. ? 
One surviving treatise by an anonymous contemporary praises the remarkable property 
of the plant (or plants) he called centaury to cure almost anything from bruises to 
menstrual complaints, and from poisoning to depression."! Galen himself recom- 
mended a drug like litharge (lead monoxide) for a variety of different uses according to 
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whether it was mixed with fresh or sea water, oil of roses or vinegar, as well as with 
various kinds of sap.!*? 

The importance ascribed to drugs by Galen is clear from the extent and number of 
the writings he devoted to the topic, equalled only by his commentaries on Hippo- 
crates. Leaving aside the pseudonymous works in Kühn's edition, they include four 
substantial treatises, The Properties of Simples, Antidotes and two dealing with com- 
pound drugs.'? The earlier of the pair is organised according to the type of remedy, 
beginning with plasters in Books I and II and wound treatments in Book III, and 
ending in Book VII with recipes for removing indurations or reducing tiredness. The 
second lists his compound remedies topographically. Book I for instance deals with 
topics such as baldness and dandruff (with recipes taken from a Beauty Book ascribed 
to Cleopatra as well as from a poem by Rufus of Ephesus), Book VIII with the liver, 
stomach and spleen.'** All his drug handbooks are compilations of sorts, with most of 
their recipes drawn often verbatim from a relatively small number of pharmacologists who 
had lived in the previous century, principally Heras of Cappadocia, Andromachus the 
Elder and his like-named son, Asclepiades the pharmacist, Archigenes and Statilius 
Crito, who had served as doctor to Trajan. '? In addition to these books, Galen claims to 
have possessed before the Fire of Rome more remarkable recipes than anyone else in 
the world, some obtained by swaps with colleagues, but others which he acquired via 
two remarkable collections. The first of these, passed on to him by a friend, had been 
inherited from rich man in Asia Minor with a passion for drugs, who had paid large 
sums of money for some special recipes which he then preserved in two parchment 
volumes. The other had been bequeathed to Galen by his friend and fellow-pupil 
Teuthras, who had obtained them from an old Pergamene doctor who had collected 
them in his travels around the world before settling in Rome. All these were lost in the 
Fire along with Galen's own writings on drugs, which he was forced to reconstruct at 
even greater length from copies provided by his friends. 137 

In addition to a great collection of drug recipes, Galen also had access to a huge 
selection of ingredients simply through living in Rome as an imperial doctor, and it 
was his expertise in pharmacology that led to his appointment under Marcus Aurelius 
as maker of the emperor's theriac in succession to Demetrius and to other dis- 
tinguished pharmacologists.'** He had the run of the imperial stores, which housed 
items of great rarity or age, some collected specially on Crete by imperial servants 
and sent back to Rome in wicker baskets. ? He could also take advantage of officials 
and governors, as well as friends, travelling to lands where one could obtain plants and 
minerals of the best quality. He was aware of his advantages, hence his willingness to 
provide others with information on the costs of some drugs and their various possible 
substitutes as well as on remedies that might be easily to hand even in the remote 
countryside.!^? How much of a Greek text on this theme under his name goes back to 
Galen himself is unclear, although a few fragments of the original are preserved in 
Syriac translation, but he would certainly have agreed with the sentiments in its pre- 
face.'*! Its author explains that country dwellers suffer from extremes of heat and 
cold as well as ordinary illnesses, yet lack access to many drugs or to therapists 
competent to use them.!*? Not for them the complex recipes against poisons to which 
Galen devoted one of his last treatises.'*? Some of these antidotes, whose multiple 
ingredients might come from all over the known world, were already famous, 
particularly those associated with kings and emperors. One recipe is headed "The 
ambrosia of Philip of Macedon", and another, against snake bite, was allegedly 
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devised by Zopyrus for Mithridates himself.'^^ Galen prefaces this recipe with a ver- 


sion of the famous story of Mithridates testing his antidote on humans (related at 
greater length in the pseudo-Galenic Theriac for Piso). In Galen’s account it is the 
doctor, Zopyrus, who sends along with his recipe a condemned criminal whom he 
advises the king to use as a guinea pig.!*° 

The sources of the individual recipes collected by Galen in his drug books range 
from famous doctors and pharmacologists, like Apollonius Mys, and Andromachus 
the Elder, one of Nero’s doctors, to a variety of lesser healers such as Axius, doctor in 
the British fleet, a masseur, a groom, a Persian mountebank, or a school master. !*° 
Some, like the Olympic victor’s ointment for battered and damaged eyes, carry a hint 
of advertising, others appear to be domestic remedies.'*’ Some can be characterised 
as folk medicine, others are complex polypharmacy written out in elegant verse.!^? 
Their authors did this not only to avoid any mistakes in their preparation, for, they 
claimed, any numbers would be harder to miscopy or misunderstand in verse than as 
individual letters (the Greek method of writing numerals) but also because it pro- 
vided proof of their literary ability and social standing.'^? Galen cites as an example 
of pharmacological poetry the florid opening of a poem on poisons by Heliodorus, an 
Athenian dramatist of unknown date, though condemning its content because, like 
Orpheus the so-called Theologian, the younger (H)orus of Mende, and Aratus, its 
irresponsible author had refused to include in it any antidotes on the spurious 
grounds that they would already be well known.'?? By contrast, Galen quotes in full 
the poem on theriac by Andromachus as well as the many other recipes in verse for 
antidotes by Servilius Damocrates (who lived around 40 CE).'°! One of these, 
dubbed a “prognostic antidote”, was intended to be swallowed immediately one 
suspected that one had ingested something poisonous, causing anything dangerous to 
be vomited up; but should the suspicion prove unfounded, the drug would not pro- 
voke even the slightest sensation of nausea. It also had the advantage of being 
effective against pains in the side, back, kidneys and bladder, and was capable of 
stemming a flow of blood, even from the lungs. 

Although possessing a substantial amount of literature about remedies does not of 
itself imply expertise in using them, Galen demonstrates how he obtained, prepared 
and employed his remedies, as well as expounding his theoretical understanding of 
how they worked. Time and again he insists on the importance of securing the best 
ingredients and of having a sufficient knowledge about herbs to frustrate the wiles of 
salesmen keen to disguise their substandard wares. He records with pride, and no 
little detail, his visit to the mines of Soloi on Cyprus, facilitated by a friend’s 
acquaintance with the imperial official in charge of them.'°? He likewise travelled to 
Palestine to obtain supplies of its famous balsam as well as minerals from the Eastern 
shores of the Dead Sea, and, while there, he also snapped up the entire cargo of a 
caravan crossing to Egypt with rare substances that he sent home to Pergamum. '? 
But it is the range of personal comments throughout his drug books and particularly 
in The Properties of Simples that best shows his deep interest. Some list alternative 
names, and not only in Greek — in a learned discussion of the names for Armenian 
Earth in a recently discovered section of that work, he gives it in both Armenian and 
Syriac.'°* He explains how some pastilles will remain useful for a long time even if 
they are old, provided that they are properly stored from the start and occasionally 
wiped with a clean cloth to remove any dust that might have settled on them and 
begun to penetrate below the surface.” While most healers use only the shell of 
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nuts — in this they are just like dyers — Galen has found that the nuts themselves can 
be crushed to produce a juice like that of mulberries or blackberries which, when 
boiled with honey, makes a similarly useful concoction for the stomach.!* Above all, 
Galen insists that he never trusted the recipes he had inherited without in some way 
testing them first.'°’ So for instance, he rejected the common idea in his sources that 
a dead torpedo fish in its entirety would cure headaches as well as an anal prolapse, 
for he had found that neither of these was true. However, applying it to the head 
while it was still alive did work for a headache since it dulled the pain like other types 
of pain-killer.'°* But when he had only the transmitted information to rely on, his 
expectations were lower and depended on the number and veracity of the writers, and 
he frequently corrected a recipe or introduced an alternative which he thought 
superior, either from another source or of his own invention.” His so-called Hiera 
(‘Holy Drug’), a bitter purgative recommended for almost anything from headache to 
period pains, was far more familiar to doctors in early mediaeval Europe than any of 
his medical treatises.'9? 

The pharmacological method that Galen wished to impart to his students and 
colleagues demanded more than empiricism. He had great respect for experience, 
and at times it might serve as well as a reasoned choice, but for him it was not 
enough. One needed always to remember that every part of the body, and a fortiori 
every patient, was different.'^' What he called a ‘qualified’ empiricism was essential 
in all therapy: this required an understanding of what might be described as drug 
chemistry — an understanding of how individual ingredients worked together and 
what their effect was on the body.!®? In My own Opinions, one of his very last works, 
Galen explained in two different ways how drugs worked. Changes in the body are 
brought about either through one or a pair of a substance's active qualities, the hot, 
the cold, the wet and the dry, or through the specific property of the whole of its 
substance, as with laxatives or poisons. Poisons differ from merely dangerous drugs 
in that the latter can provide occasional benefit when they are taken in small 
amounts alongside other drugs that are beneficial — his example is opium, a 
common ingredient in analgesics.!® Treatment by drugs thus works by contraries, 
allopathy, restoring the body to its natural state by inducing changes that will 
eliminate any qualitative excess. That general statement, however, must be qualified 
by a variety of distinctions and explanations, not all of which are entirely consistent, 
but which reflect Galen's difficulties both in investigating the actions of drugs and in 
using the imprecise language of metaphor in his explanations.'®* So, in My own 
Opinions, he argues that some drugs, such as purgatives and emetics, have a specific 
property that attracts one type of humour. which it then expels from the body: a 
cholagogue, for instance, removes the excess of yellow bile that is the cause of 
jaundice, a hydragogue the watery fluid that accumulates in dropsy.'® They do not, 
as Julian and other Methodists supposed, simply attract mixed blood, which is then 
changed into an individual humour during the process of evacuation.'°° Those that 
work through the property of their total substance, something particularly true of 
certain compound drugs, may be observed empirically, but cannot easily be linked 
with qualities or humours.'°’ Elsewhere, he makes a distinction between medicines 
that have a ‘thick’ or a ‘fine’ substance, the latter being capable of being broken 
down into tiny particles without losing their organic unity. Drugs of this type are 
easily altered, often by heating, as with resin or oil, and they are more active 
because they can pass more easily into the interior of the body. This type of 
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explanation fits neatly into the tradition of earlier philosophical explanations of the 
natural world, and particularly that of Aristotle and his school, but it is also one 
that can be substantiated from everyday experience. !°® 

The boundaries between what Galen was prepared to accept or reject from such 
experience do not always coincide with our own, and also change over time.'®? On the 
whole he rejected remedies from excreta, although he knew that a learned pharmacol- 
ogist like Asclepiades the Pharmacist (fl. 90 CE) could write a great deal on the ther- 
apeutic virtues of dung.'" He devoted some of his more exuberant denunciations to 
writers such as Xenocrates of Aphrodisias (fl. 70 CE) or his slightly earlier con- 
temporary Pamphilus of Alexandria for employing a raft of dubious remedies ranging 
from human bones and flesh to horoscopic herbs.'’' Pamphilus, a school teacher, he 
compared to a herald reading out a list of runaway slaves, but unable to recognise them 
even if they were in front of him." But later on, he was prepared to modify his views 
on the value of charms, incantations and amulets, all widely used as instanced by sur- 
viving papyri and gems, although he still remained cautious about accepting testimony 
about their efficacy even from an otherwise reliable informant. A report of a cure of 
snakebite with an amulet made from grape-stone Galen placed in the same category as 
using a red hawk-stone to treat bleeding piles: neither can be advocated scientifically.! ? 
His criticism of Archigenes, whom he elsewhere mentions with respect, for writing a 
great deal about amulets is far milder than his strictures on Pamphilus, and he was 
prepared to experiment with such remedies himself. "^ A medical book ascribed to the 
legendary Egyptian pharaoh and magician Nechepso had recommended for stomach 
problems placing an amulet of green jasper carved with the image of a snake with the 
sun's rays over the patient's belly.'? This Galen thought an unnecessary refinement: he 
had found that it worked equally well uncarved. On another occasion, he observed that 
a small boy never had an epileptic seizure when wearing a peony amulet but relapsed 
when the amulet was removed, only to recover when it was replaced.'’° He could not 
decide whether this was because the patient inhaled effluences from parts of the peony 
root, or whether the root in some way modified the surrounding air: whichever 
explanation one adopted confirmed the validity of the empirical observation. In his 
(lost) treatise Medicine in Homer he similarly admitted that he had for a long while 
doubted the value of incantations in healing, but now acknowledged from his own 
observations that they might be occasionally helpful." 

But pharmacology, as Galen was well aware, was an inexact science, particularly as 
applied to the individual patient, yet it was a science nonetheless and it had a method 
that could be learned and was more than simple empiricism. Time and again he 
insisted that what he was doing was bringing an appropriate ‘method’, ‘argument’ or 
'reasoning' to a familiar subject that had for too long been handled only empirically. 
Part of the reason for the imprecision lay in the absence of any clear classification of 
drug action. He was dissatisfied with a model which, like that used by the great 
medical botanist Dioscorides, categorised the working of drugs solely in terms of 
their principal physiological effects on the body. In his view, this formulation was 
both ambiguous and unhelpful, for it was not precise enough to account for the dif- 
ferent results that might be obtained by giving, for instance, one purgative rather than 
another, and it appeared to take little account of the patient to whom it was given. A 
Hippocratic doctor wishing to choose a treatment appropriate to the individual suf- 
ferer required a more profound understanding of drug action than the bald statement 
that, for instance, scammony removes bile.'? Galen had even less time for the 
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Methodists, with their belief in atoms and pores, for their discussions were both prolix 
and incoherent.! ? 

Instead, he adopted what to him was a much simpler classification that could fit 
alongside the distinction just mentioned between the different qualities of the drugs. 
In its most schematic form, he divided their actions into four main grades of inten- 
sity, weak, obvious, strong and massive, each of which was subdivided further into 
three: small, moderate and substantial.? At one end of the spectrum were sub- 
stances so powerful that the slightest of applications resulted in the immediate 
destruction of the part or the death of the patient — some caustics and poisons, for 
example. At the other were simple herbs whose action was almost totally imper- 
ceptible, to be used in cases where extreme delicacy or precision of treatment was 
required. These were also valuable adjuncts to the doctor's medicine chest for a 
different reason: they could be mixed in with other easily available herbs to bolster 
the price of remedies that might otherwise be rejected by rich patients who judged 
the potential efficacy of a drug solely by its price.?! Other substances could be 
located along this spectrum according to the intensity of their qualitative action, 
and one could then choose what to use in a particular case and understand how 
quantities of different herbs or minerals could be mixed together into a compound 
remedy. How this might be done one can discover from reading Galen's long lists of 
recipes and from modern research into surviving drugs, some of them pastilles or 
face creams, and many containing pharmacologically active ingredients. !°? 

But to categorise in this graded grid the properties of all, or even most, drugs was no 
small task, as Galen himself admitted. The eleven books of his revised treatise on the 
properties of simples constitute a remarkable achievement, listing them in alphabetical 
order and combining substantial book learning with information drawn from his own 
experiences. '*? But it goes only part of the way to providing the precision that he would 
like. In his investigation of 475 botanical simples, he provided detailed grades for only 
one-third, 161.'** Correlating the intensity of drug action with the patient's condition 
was even harder. There was no instrumentation that would allow even the rough cate- 
gorisation demanded by Galen's schema for classifying drugs, let alone patients. Not 
surprisingly perhaps, Galen put forward over the years a variety of apparently confl- 
icting suggestions. Writing in the 160s, in the first part of the Method of Healing, he 
suggested that there might be fifteen different degrees of a dry distemper, each requir- 
ing one of fifteen different degrees of moistening.'? Thirty years later, in his Art of 
Medicine, he proposed that if a particular part was ten times hotter than normal and 
seven times drier it should require a remedy ten times colder and seven times moister 
than the norm.'?? It is not easy to see how either formulation fits with the twelve 
categories of drug action that he adopted in his studies of simples and which formed 
the basis for later Galenic pharmacology, particularly in the Islamic world. These dis- 
crepancies, however, reflect Galen's commitment to thinking and rethinking about the 
wider questions raised in his medical practice. 


Galen's dietetics 


The third element in Galen's armoury against illness was diet. Diet, for Galen as for 
earlier writers from the fifth century BC onwards, meant more than just food and 
drink: it encompassed one's whole lifestyle. It could be used both therapeutically and as 
prophylaxis to strengthen the body to resist harmful changes in the future.'®’ It was a 
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proper understanding of the principles of dietetics in the broadest sense of the term 
that allowed Galen from his mid-twenties onwards to remain extremely healthy, despite 
his busy life and in contrast to the many times he fell ill during his childhood and 
adolescence.'** While it was in one sense true that one was what one ate — those who 
consumed the flesh of asses, lions or even camels became like them — it was diet in the 
wider sense that determined whether one's healthy state developed into the pre- 
ternatural one of illness.'*? It was only to be expected that wealthy Roman women fell 
ill and were unable to stand even the slightest of restraints, since their life was entirely 
one of luxury." The airless crowded city was another obvious source of danger, 
although the sensible recommendations of Galen and some of his teachers for the 
layout of a healthy city were impossible to implement in the absence of any effective 
civic organisation or interest. ?! The countryside also had its own dangers. Galen saw 
nothing incongruous in both writing sympathetically of peasants in Asia Minor forced 
for lack of anything better to eat horse and donkey meat and, in more than one pas- 
sage, dismissing them as asses, thoroughly brutish in their nature. ?? As Galen himself 
remembered from a youthful excursion into the backwoods of modern Turkey, the 
rough porridge that was the only food available at the time brought on flatulence, 
constipation and headaches, and even the natives admitted that it was hard to digest. ?? 
Famine brought even greater hardship: forced to eat grass and shrubs, and the bulbs 
and roots of inedible plants, the peasants developed ulcers, many of which proved 
fatal.'°* One had only to look at the hard skin of the scrawny Egyptians to realise the 
consequences of a diet of salt fish, snails, beans, lentils and pulses, supplemented by the 
flesh of vipers, camels and donkeys and washed down with thin wine and barley beer. 
By contrast, there were few cases of skin disease among the Germans or the Mysians, 
and almost none at all among the milk-drinking Scythians.?? 

If eating the wrong sort of food produced illness, it was also true that health could be 
maintained, and often restored, by an appropriate eating plan. As Hippocrates was 
believed to have said, medication is in alimentation. Others preferred a sharper dis- 
tinction, like the author of the pseudo-Aristotelian Problems, Book I, who saw the two 
as opposed. ?* Galen accepted a distinction between the two at least in theory. Drugs 
alter the nature of the body and its qualities, food increases its substance; food is taken 
over and dominated by the part being nourished, drugs, by contrast, triumph over what 
is there. ?" But, in practice, both foodstuffs and drugs lay on the same spectrum, and 
could be viewed in the same way. Galen devoted several large treatises to foodstuffs 
and their role in health, and hence it is not surprising to find him as one of the inter- 
locutors in Athenaeus’ Sophists at Dinner. But whereas Athenaeus’ speakers are inter- 
ested mainly in the history of food, capping each other's learned quotations from Attic 
comedy or oratory, Galen, while not disdaining the occasional learned citation, looked 
more to the medical value of what is eaten.?? In his writings he offers a comprehensive 
survey of the foods available in his time, adding many details from his own observa- 
tions: the quince tarts exported from Syria to Rome, the ingenious ways in which 
Egyptian peasants clarified and kept cool the water they had taken from the Nile, and 
the morning honeydew, “Zeus’ rain”, that covered shrubs and trees in the hills behind 
Pergamum in summer.'?? He provides a veritable catalogue of Mediterranean wines, 
although he himself typically preferred those from nearer to his original home.” One 
should not forget that his father had owned a vineyard and experimented to see how 
best the life of a vintage could be prolonged. ??! 
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Figure 5.2 Galen gives instructions for food and drink. A chapter illustration from a late medieval 
Latin manuscript of Galen Dresden, Sächsische Landesbibliothek D b 93, fol. 378r. 
Copyright: Dresden, Sächsische Landesbibliothek. 


Galen tried to relate the properties of foods to the four humours and their various 
constituent qualities. Some foods were heating, others cooling, moistening or drying; 
some thickened the humours, others thinned them, making them easier to excrete and 
thus acting as a remedy for constipation as well as a sort of slimming aid. Galen’s 
listings and his placing of foods according to their digestibility, strength and suitability 
for human beings differ little from those of other ancient writers on food. White meat, 
poultry and fish were far easier to digest than red meat; white wines more suitable for 
the sick than strong red. Pork was the meat most easily digested, since it was most like 
human flesh, witness the habit of rascally innkeepers in serving up human flesh as part 
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of a pork stew."? The sick should initially be given soups, especially barley broth, and 
gradually returned to their normal diet.” Most of Galen’s recommendations would 
meet with the approval of a modern dietician, with one major exception. He placed an 
almost total ban on fresh fruit, which he considered a frequent cause of illness. His 
father had warned him of the dangers of eating such fruit, but he had once been led 
astray by his friends into eating a lot of fresh fruit in autumn. The result was an acute 
illness. The next year, taking fruit only in moderation, he remained free from illness, 
but after his father's death the pains returned, until, aged 28, he decided to abandon all 
fruit save for small amounts of figs and grapes.*”* Others, like his fellow citizen Protas, 
who fell ill after eating unripe apples and pears, had similar stories to tell, and the 
difficulties of keeping fruit in a warm climate should not be underestimated. It thus 
came as no surprise to Galen that Asian peasants fed apples to their pigs. ?? 

In his advocacy of physical exercise, Galen followed the same policy of moderation. 
His heroes were Telephus the grammarian, who lived almost to 100, and Dr Antiochus, 
who daily walked the kilometre or so from his house to the Roman forum and con- 
tinued to visit his patients on foot or, if they resided further off, in a litter or chariot, 
until he was well past 80. He also went in the afternoons to the public baths where he 
had a massage and indulged in exercises appropriate for his age." Their example 
showed what benefits could be gained by an active lifestyle, in moderation. For pro- 
fessional athletes Galen had little but contempt, convinced that their passion for 
training in order to attain peak fitness was counterproductive." How much better to 
indulge in intellectual pursuits than sweat and struggle in the gymnasium! Galen's 
quotations from the Athenian playwright Euripides shows that the contempt of the 
intellectual for the hearty has very ancient roots. But some exercise was essential for 
a healthy life style: indeed, Galen's ideal of a perfect constitution 1s that of the ‘gym- 
nastic youth', a wealthy man with the leisure to go to the gymnasium to exercise with a 
trainer or by himself His Thrasybulus is a plea for the medical oversight of all 
exercise, for only in this way can one avoid the harm inflicted upon the unwary by over- 
enthusiastic but ignorant trainers.?!? 

He must have been a familiar figure in Roman gymnasia, always keen to see what 
valuable information he might gain for his medicine. An experience in the palaestra 
with a wrestler even suggested the correct meaning of an obscure passage in the 
Hippocratic Epidemics VI?!" In an attempt to measure how long it took for food to 
pass through the stomach, he interviewed boxers and wrestlers, who told him that 
they felt it took about fifteen hours. This Galen concluded was true of a meal of 
pork, but the data he obtained were, he concluded, too variable to be of much use. ^? 
Other observations were more directly relevant to the patient's health. In his Hygiene, 
he gives a long list of appropriate gymnastic exercises including running, shadow- 
boxing, wrestling, and playing ball games.?? He particularly recommended using a 
small ball to tone up the body, writing a short treatise specifically to promote this 
idea. Exercise shaded off into work: at one end were aristocratic pastimes such as 
hunting, fishing and military training, at the other activities that provided most 
people with a living, such as metal-working or house-building. Once when forced to 
stay in the countryside Galen had to chop wood and crush and grind barley in a 
mortar for exercise, something country peasants did every day for work.?? Galen 
says remarkably little about the public bathing that was traditionally part of the life- 
style of every Roman, although he was clearly familiar with it, mentioning particu- 
larly the Baths or Gymnasium of Trajan.?!? Moralists might denounce the evils of 
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bathing, and even its partisans acknowledged that, along with wine and sex, "bathing 
ruins our bodies". But it also made life worth living, as both literary texts and the 
archaeological remains of large thermal complexes from all over the ancient world 
abundantly attest.?"" Galen regularly bathed and massaged his patients, sometimes 
within the great public baths, as part of the therapeutic process, and occasionally 
recommended bathing for the sick in hot springs, especially those with nitre, sulphur 
and asphalt, like the Aquae Albulae or the Aquae Domitianae near Rome, with its 
traces of iron and copper but he is very cautious about their possible side-effects.?!* 
Too much bathing renders the flesh soft, white and flabby, and produces the sort of 
moist diseases that are typically found in women. Drinking mineral waters over a 
long time also leads to problems, while some waters are not for the weak and 
unhealthy, and one of Rome's water supplies (probably the Aqua Alsietina) is best 
avoided as it causes diarrhoea.”!? Moderation is again his watchword. 

Careful attention to diet and exercise, no matter what one's age, was the best defence 
against ill health, even if, after the age of fifty, one could no longer be as strong or as 
healthy as Hercules??? Nor should one neglect the simple pleasures of talking with a 
friend or reading a book.??! All these contributed to what Galen acknowledged was his 
own long life, sound in both body and mind.?” 


Curing the mind 


As we have already seen, Galen regarded himself as an expert in mental conditions? 


Sometimes, as with the slave steward worried to death about having to submit an 
incomplete financial account, reassurance alone might prove effective, and, best of all, 
a proper philosophical training would help to maintain the equilibrium necessary to 
avoid distress or anger and its physical consequences.” Alternatively, one might find 
ways of distracting the patient, taking him to the theatre or a musical performance or 
to watch wrestling or cockfighting. One might release one's anger by boxing or pitting 
oneself against an opponent. Distraction was also his advice when consulted by those 
who were afraid of the emperor's wrath or of being killed. But passionate love might 
resist this therapy and become hard to treat.” Galen claimed divine precedent for this 
psychotherapy, for had not his "ancestral god" Asclepius prescribed music, poetry and 
drama for those of a hot disposition (a reference perhaps to the performances in the 
small theatre within the Asclepieion of Pergamum) and hunting and riding for those of 
a cold???° 

But sometimes the cause of mental disorder was something physical, the result of 
some damage and harmful change to the heart, in the case of anger, or to the regent 
faculty in the brain, whether arising specifically there or from 'sympathy' with some 
other part of the body. It thus differed from mental deficiency or dementia, in which 
the faculty was removed entirely." Diagnosis was not always easy. Misinterpretation 
of sense perceptions, phantasmata, could be the result of a failure of reason or evi- 
dence of some damaging changes within the sensory organs or the brain. But where 
there was a physical cause, it was important to distinguish mental disorders that were 
accompanied by fever, frenzies, from those without, which he terms manias, although 
both were likely to be the result of a hot humour, and principally yellow bile, which 
could produce hot, acrid vapours that affected the brain.” One major exception to 
this rule was melancholic madness, a favourite theme ever since the fourth century 
BCE.*”? Galen claimed to identify potential sufferers from both their physiognomy 
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(they were lean, dark and hairy with large veins) and their behaviour, being particu- 
larly prone to fear and depression. This might be the result of an excess of black bile, 
a humour whose existence, Galen alleges, was perversely denied by Erasistratus in the 
face of universal evidence from legendary times onwards"? But in some fevers, the 
increasing heat might cook the yellow bile within the brain, so that it became ever 
more dangerous as it changed colour until it ended in the potentially deadly ‘adust’ 
or ‘burnt’ melancholy.??! 

Most of Galen’s cases of mental illness relate to his first category, those involving 
fever. Such sufferers were particularly likely to suffer from hallucinations and delir- 
ium, and common signs like plucking at bedclothes (carphology) or chasing imagin- 
ary flies had been recognised at least since the fifth century BCE as indicating a 
potentially serious illness??? Galen himself had once struggled, while in an ardent 
fever, to remove black bits from his bedclothes and similar flecks from his clothing, 
striving all the harder when he found nothing under his fingers.7** Only when he 
overheard two friends saying that he was hallucinating, did he realise that this was 
what he was doing and that it was a symptom of his phrenitis, which had temporarily 
robbed him of his reason. Likewise, another doctor, Theophilus, was able to conduct 
a sensible conversation with those around him while under the impression that some 
flute players had moved into his house, and were wandering around, making loud 
noises and playing their music all night long in defiance of his shouts for them to be 
removed. When his illness went away, he could recall everything including the 
appearance of the imaginary musicians.*** In another case from Rome, a man suf- 
fering from phrenitis had been left at home with a slave making wool while everyone 
else went off to the games. Locking the door, he invited passers-by to name household 
items they would like him to throw from the upstairs window.?? They thought it was 
a game and laughed as one object after another was hurled into the street. But things 
became dangerous when he asked them if they wished to see his slave (in one version 
of the story Galen gives his actual name), and then threw him also down into the 
street. Luckily, the crowd realised what was happening and managed to break his fall. 
Galen uses this example to show that the man had still retained his reason to the 
extent that he was able to respond to the crowd and correctly identify whatever they 
asked him to eject, and, in one of his versions of the story, he implies that the patient 
eventually recovered from his phrenitis. He records similar stories of patients driven 
mad by phrenitis from Pergamum and Kyme in Asia Minor where they challenged 
their doctors to a sword fight or a wrestling match.?? 

What is striking in Galen's ideas of therapy in such disorders is that, while he 
believed that the physical cause needed to be addressed first, with such remedies 
as bathing, diet and even bleeding, he rejected harsh remedies such as flogging or ice- 
cold baths.?" Nor was there much point in attempting to convince patients immedi- 
ately of the falsity of their hallucinations. Some of them would pass away quickly with 
the ending of the phrenetic fever, others, as in mania. would take much longer.*** It 
was thus important to get alongside the patient and accept the truth in their eyes of 
what they saw. Sometimes this allowed a speedy cure: a woman who believed she had 
swallowed a snake recovered quickly after Galen showed her a snake in the bowl into 
which she had just vomited, being convinced by his sleight of hand that the snake was 
no longer inside her.” In other cases, particularly among the well-to-do, he prescribed 
a change of scenery, as well as participation in whatever was their enthusiasm; going to 
the theatre, music, watching the games, reading or simply discussions. In this way the 
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individual could be gradually restored to normal life and forget whatever had been the 
trigger for the mental disturbance." Simple physical treatments do not work: one 
needs to cultivate patience, perseverance, determination, ingenuity, and generosity, in 
addition to attempting to remove these idées fixes.*! Such long-term and non-phar- 
macological therapies, however, would not have been available to all Galen's patients — 
and similar differentiation on economic grounds in the provision of treatment for the 
mentally ill is still with us today — but they show a caring side to Galen the healer that 
unites all his diverse interests and abilities.“ 

Evaluating Galen's therapeutic methods is far from easy. One may approve in 
general of his observational skills and his demand for constant thought about the 
problems in front of the doctor, but we are not dealing with careful case notes 
dependent on an agreed vocabulary and appropriate clinical data that can be checked 
against the records of others. Instead we have perceptions and reminiscences redacted 
over time and embellished to fit a specific context. Galen frequently tells a good story 
in his case-histories, altering details as the account 1s repeated over the years as well 
as changing the focus slightly to make different points about this or that procedure.?^? 
A throw-away reference may be more informative than an extensive description of 
exemplary cases, precisely because its presentation is less elaborate and gives the 
impression of a spontaneous recall. But it is not always obvious whether a case that 
he reports is one that he knew at first hand. Some certainly are, but others may have 
been reported to him or gleaned from his own wide reading. One has also to allow for 
the passage of time and the new context in which a story is repeated. So, for instance, 
in a brief later reference in his commentary on the Hippocratic Prognosticon to his 
cure of a woman in love with an actor, described at length in Prognosis, it is a man, 
not a woman, who is being treated.?^^ A similar confusion can be found in Galen's 
almost verbatim copying in the late revision of The Properties of Simples of a series of 
cures of ‘elephantiasis’ (probably leprosy) using viper flesh first recorded in the early 
Sketch of Empiricism.” Four of the five cases, and possibly even the fifth, come from 
Pergamum and the neighbouring regions. In the earlier version Galen expressly notes 
his involvement only in the third and fourth, but in The Properties of Simples he 
includes them all under the heading of “things I have experienced”. That he may have 
had nothing directly to do with the first two cases is suggested by Aretaeus' similar 
account of the first one, which may have been known to Galen at second hand.**° 
The final story, of the cure by Asclepius of a man from central Thrace who had come 
to the shrine of Pergamum, absent from the earlier version, may also have reached 
him at second hand, and was perhaps included only accidentally with the others as 
coming from his time as a young man. But over forty years, as the different focus to 
the preface to this passage demonstrates, it is easy to see how Galen could have made 
the transition from describing a local incident that was well known to him in his 
youth to claiming that he had in some way participated in it. Galen's memory, par- 
ticularly when he was originally speaking or dictating, was not infallible. 

Nonetheless, these few exceptions apart, and even allowing for the fact that our 
information comes almost entirely from the mouth of Galen himself and that, parti- 
cularly in the longer case-histories, the piling up of tiny details is a rhetorical device to 
carry conviction of the truth and authority of what can be read, we have a remarkable 
record of one ancient doctor's practice, more informative in many ways that the more 
celebrated Hippocratic Epidemics.” This is not to say that one should always trust 
Galen's claims for success and his blaming of others for failure: our information and 
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our ideas of medicine are now so different as to make any identification of either the 
condition or Galen's therapies problematic, if not impossible. But such constraints 
apply equally to all ancient writings on medicine, whether by doctors, patients or his- 
torians.” One may tire of his assertions of his uniqueness through his denigration of 
others and the constant employment of ‘I’, and wonder whether this constant self- 
assertion is not in some way a cover for failure and indecision.7” 

But it should also be remembered that many of his writings were written for friends 
and colleagues who were already acquainted with Galen and that some of them, like 
Glaucon or Peitholaus, the imperial servant, may even have participated in the actual 
case being described. They would have been able to check any large pretentious claims 
on Galen's part, and, in his accounts, it is they who characterise a procedure or 
an outcome as *marvellous'.??? They would not have balked at his frequent citation of 
his own cases in his advice on what the accomplished doctor should be able to do, for 
they were able to see him in action. Despite his own complaints about the ignorance 
and frivolity of the Roman upper classes in choosing their physician, emperors, consuls, 
senators and the like entrusted themselves to his care for perhaps half a century, and 
his reputation was Mediterranean-wide.?! The best testimonial to his achievements, 
however, comes from an opponent, Alexander of Aphrodisias, possibly the son of the 
Alexander of Damascus who had criticised Galen at one of his early Roman demon- 
strations. The younger Alexander disagreed strongly with Galen on many philosophical 
points, and, even without naming Galen specifically, took aim at many of the theories 
that he professed. Nonetheless, despite his low view of Galen the philosopher, Alex- 
ander still acknowledged him as greatly celebrated, the equivalent of Plato and 
Aristotle in his proper field of medicine.*** Such praise tells us far more about Galen 
the doctor that many a page of Galenic autobiography. 
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Loc. Aff. 11,11: 8,196 K; p. 95 tr. Siegel. 

Mattern 2008: 119-25, 155-9. 

MM: 10,1-1021 K; tr. Johnston and Horsley 2011; MMG: 11,1-146 K; pp. 337-559 tr. 
Johnston. 

MM IL6: 10,117-8, 126 K; 1,183—5, 197, tr. Johnston and Horsley with the commentary in 
Hankinson 1991a; Johnston 2006: 69-80 

Unlike in modern medicine, where it is a symptom of a specific disease, fever was regarded 
as a class of diseases, even if some of its manifestations can now be given labels such as 
typhoid or malaria. That did not, of course, prevent Galen from treating each type of fever 
as something different, hence the title of his big book on fevers, Diff. Feb.: 7,273-405 K. In 
counting, Galen counted the day of an illness as day one, hence a tertian (three day) fever 
occurs on days 1 and 3, a quartan on days 1 and 4. 
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Strohmaier 1970: 88-94. Part. Hom. Diff. CMG Suppl. 

Diff. Morb. 4,3 and 5,2: 6,845, 849-50 K. 

Ibid. 11,1: 6,871-2 K. 

Marc.: 7,666—704 K; tr. Theoharides 1971; Hipp. Com.: 7,643-65 K; Loc. Aff.: 8,1-452 K; 
tr. Siegel 1975. Aretaeus, for instance, had divided them up into acute and chronic diseases. 
Hankinson 1998b: 373-402; Johnston 2006. 

Caus. Cont. 2,1-3: CMG Suppl. Or. Il, 54—5. 

Hankinson 1998b: 377-8, citing Caus. Puls. 1,1: 9,2-3 K for an example. 

Morb. Temp.: 7,406—39 K; Tot. Morb. Temp.: 7,440—62 K. 

In general, Pigeaud 2006. 

Cf. the pseudo-Galenic tract [Prog. Dec.], which defines the outcome of a disease from the 
moment the patient took to his or her bed, and which is heavily astrological in orientation, 
19,529—73 K. For Hippocratic arithmology, see Jouanna 1999: 338-41. 

Cris.: 9,550—760 K; ed. Alexanderson 1967. 

Di. Dec.: 9,761—941 K; tr. Cooper 2011b; Miller 2018; see also Cooper 2011a; Heilen 2018. 
For a probably later attempt by a doctor to gather together Hippocratic material on critical 
days, Craik 2015: 141-4; Patterson 2017. 

Di Dec. 1,1: 9,786—7 K; L5: 9,791-2 K. 

He claims it as his own discovery at Hipp. Prog. 111,4: 18B,240-1 K. 

Di. Dec. 1,9: 9,931-4 K, with the revised text and detailed mathematical discussion in 
Heilen 2018. For his lifelong interest, ibid. 1,2: 9,775 K; L3: 9,780 K; Med. Exp. 21; p. 127 
tr. Walzer and Frede; Sept. Part. pp. 346, 353, 355-6 Walzer. 

Di. Dec. U1.11: 9,935-7 K. 

Toomer 1985 (and more can be expected from the Commentary on Airs, Waters, and 
Places); Heilen 2018. Cf. also the remarkable comparison of the working of the body to an 
astronomical mechanism, UP XIV,5: 4,156-7 K; II, p. 627 tr. May, with Jones A 2017: 96, 
113, 240, 245. 

Galen expects his readers not to blame him for not intervening in the case of Theagenes, 
MM XIIL15: 10,909-16 K; II, pp. 371-81 tr. Johnston-Horsley, even although he says he 
knew that the therapies of his colleagues would prove fatal. 

As well as abnormal swellings, MM XIII-XIV: 10,874-1021 K; III pp. 319—537 tr. John- 
ston-Horsley, cover a wide range of conditions from priapism and missing digits to warts, 
alopecia and cataract but without going into details of how, where and when to cut. 
Above, p. 23. 

Hipp. Art. 1,22: 18A,347-8 K; Meyerhof 1929: 83. 

AA VIL13: 2,632-33 K; pp. 192-3 tr. Singer C; PHP 1,5,1-3: 5,181 K; CMG V 4,1,2, 75; 
Gourevitch 2001: 56-60. Cf. for cases involving the removal of bone from the forehead. 
MM VL6: 10,452-4 K; II, pp. 231-3 tr. Johnston-Horsley. 

[nt.] 19-20: 14,780-97 K; pp. 90-105 Petit; English summary by Toledo-Pereyra 1973: 
366—75, unfortunately under the misapprehension that this treatise was by Galen; Opt. Med. 
Cogn. 12-3: CMG Suppl. Or. IV, 134-7. Cf. also the operations recorded on papyri (Mar- 
ganne 1994, 1998); and the recently published Oxyrhynchus papyri 5232 and 5240. 

Ind. 5: p. 3 BJP; p. 79 tr. Nutton; AA VIIL6: 2,682 K; p. 214 tr. Singer C; for other 
instruments, cf. Sem. IL1,10-11: CMG V 3,1, 146-7. In general, Jackson 2018. 

MM VL6: 10,455-6 K; II, p. 235 tr. Johnston-Horsley. He claims to have observed ‘vast 
numbers’ of cases of trepanation in Rome, SMT X,2,3: 12,256 K. 

Toledo-Pereyra 1973; Mani 1991. He made also various recommendations for treating 
abnormal swellings in the late MM XIII-XIV; III pp. 319—537 tr. Johnston-Horsley. 

MM V,7: 10,334—5 K; IL, pp. 43-7 tr. Johnston-Horsley. At AA IIL9: 2,396 K; p. 82 tr. 
Singer C, Galen defends certain well-known doctors for severing a vein by showing that its 
position in the patient was abnormal. 

MM XIIL22: 10,942 K; III, p. 421 tr. Johnston-Horsley. Majno 1975: 403-5. 

Brain 1986 is fundamental. 

Bloodletting in spring was also a common practice at Pergamum, MM V,7: 10,334 K; II, p. 
45 tr. Johnston-Horsley. For Galen's debates on venesection with the Erasistrateans, see 
above, pp. 42-3. 

Brain 1986: 112-21, 147-9. 
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Cur. Rat. Ven. Sect. 5: 11,262-3 K; p. 73 tr. Brain. 

Ibid.: 11,266 K; p. 74 tr. Brain; Plen: 7,513-83 K; ed. Otte 2001. 

Brain 1986: 13; Mattern 2008: 141-2; Boudon-Millot 2012: 271-3. 

Brain 1986: 130, 135-44. 

Cur. Rat. Ven. Sect. 23: 11,314—5 K; p. 98 tr. Brain; Prop. Plac. 2,2: CMG V 3,2, 58-9; p. 173 
BMP; pp. 62-3 Garofalo-Lami; p. 188 Vegetti. 

Brain 1986: 128-32. 

Ven. Sect. Er. Rom. 1: 11,187-96 K. 

Brain 1986: 158-72. 

MM IX,4: 10,612—3 K; IL, pp. 469-71 tr. Johnston-Horsley. 

Carter 2017. 

Majno 1975: 365-9. His claim, p. 415, that Galen would not have known about Roman 
surgery because Celsus wrote in Latin founders on the fact that Celsus was transmitting 
Greek Alexandrian surgery. 

Opt. Med.Cogn. 14,3: CMG Suppl. Or. IV, 136-7. 

Ibid. 11,7: CMG Suppl. Or. IV, 122-3. 

Ibid. 11,7-8; 12,3-5: CMG Suppl. Or. IV, 122-5. Galen unusually distinguishes these doc- 
tors with a lesser knowledge of drugs and herbs from charlatans and incompetents who 
know nothing. 

Nutton 2015b; and for theriac, above, pp. 113-4. 

Opt. Med. Cogn 12,6—7: CMG Suppl. Or. IV, 124-7. 

Fabricius 1972; Debru 1997; Vogt 2008. 

For Cleopatra, probably copied from Crito, Comp. Med. Loc. 1,2: 12,403-4 K; for Rufus, 
ibid.: 12,425 K. 

Fabricius 1972: 183-98; Touwaide 2014. 

Ind. 32-3; pp. 11-12 BJP; tr. Nutton 2013: 87-8. The heir was probably Claudianus, a 
doctor friend, the intermediate source of a recipe against early baldness, Comp. Med. Loc. 
L2: 12,423 K. 

Ind. 34—6; p. 12 BJP; tr. Nutton 2013e: 87-8. For the problems with the text and identification, 
see Nutton 2013e: 88-9. At Comp. Med. Gen. II,1: 13,459 K he mentions two colleagues whose 
recipe collections had similarly been burnt; one died of grief, the other gave up practising. 
Ant. l,l and 10: 14,4—5, 51 K. 

Ibid. 1,1 and 12: 14,9-10, 59-61 K; cf. [Ther. Pis.] 1: 14,211 K; Chaniotis 1999: 209-10, 219-20. 
MM XIV,12: 10,986 K; III, p. 485 tr. Johnston-Horsley, for the costs of different sorts of 
theriac, that made with vipers being the most expensive; his own cheaper version was made 
from Cretan catmint. 

[Rem.] Pref.: 14,311-4 K. Oribasius, Summary for Eunapius, pref. 5: CMG VI,6,3, 317-8, 
regrets that the original no longer existed in his day. 

The text under Galen's name on substitute drugs, [Suc.]: 19,721-47 K, is also suspect: 
Kessel 2019. 

King H 2018. 

Ant. 11,8: 14,149-50 K. 

Watson 1966; Totelin 2004. The story in the pseudo-Galenic Theriac, for Piso is told from a 
very Roman perspective: [Ther. Pis.]: 16:14,283-4 K; ed. Boudon-Millot 2016a: 84. 

For the first two, Fabricius 1972: 181-2, 201; Comp. Med. Loc. IV,7: 12,786 K; IL5: 13,104 
K; Comp. Med.Gen. VII,13: 13,1038 K; Ant. IL13: 14,190 and 182 K; Comp. Med.Gen. 
VII,13: 13,1036 K. 

Comp. Med.Loc. IV,8: 12,753 K. The ingredients of this remedy, including opium, egg 
whites, and styptics, would make a simple and probably effective ointment for use in boxing 
matches: Bartels et al. 2006. For analgesics, Harris WV 2018: 62-6, 73-79. 

Gourevitch 2016; Nutton 2016; Fausti 2017. 

Ant. L5 and 9: 14,31-32, 52 K; Von Staden 1997b: 67-68; Vogt 2005. The author of 
Theriac, for Piso also copied out the verse recipe of Andromachus for his dedicatee because 
he would appreciate its literary elegance, 5: 14,232 K; p. 21 Boudon-Millot. The poem was 
not printed in Kühn. For a fragment in verse by Rufus of Ephesus, Comp. Med. Loc. 1:1: 
12,425 K = Rufus, frag. 3, p. 292 DR. 

Ant. 1,7: 14,144-6 K: Kudlien 1974 suggests he lived around 30 CE. 
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Andromachus, fl. 60 CE, Heitsch 1964: 7-15; Cassia 2012; an edition of the poems of 
Servilius is promised by Sabine Vogt. The prognostic antidote is given at Ant. IL5: 
14,134 K. 

SMT 1X,3,8,11 and 21: 12,214—6, 220, 226-7 K. For Lemnian earth, see above, pp. 53-4. 
SMT IX,2,5-9 and 3,8: 12,199—203, 216 K; cf. Pliny, Natural History 12,65, a reference I 
owe to Nicholas Purcell: Ant. L2: 14,7 K. 

Martelli 2012. 

Ant. L8: 14,49 K. 

SMT VILI12: 12,13-14 K; Comp. Med.Loc. VI,2: 12,905 K, discovered on a visit to the 
countryside immediately on his return home from Alexandria. 

Comp. Med. Loc. VIIL6: 13,188 K. 

SMT XL48: 12,365 K: cf. Scribonius Largus, Recipes 1 (headache), 152 (gout), with Debru 
2008. 

Subf. Emp. 10: p. 75 Deichgraber; p. 39 tr. Frede. 

Comp. Med. Loc. VIL,2: 13,126-36 K; Goltz 1976: 29-30. 

MM XIV,5: 10,962-3 K; III, pp. 449—51 tr. Johnston-Horsley. 

Debru 1997; Jacques 1997; van der Eijk 1997. 

Prop.Plac. 9,1-3: CMG V 342, 84-9; pp. 83-7 BMP; pp.96-8 Garofalo-Lami; p. 204 
Vegetti; SMT L8: 11,397 K. 

Barnes 1997; Von Staden 1997b. 

Prop.Plac 12,1\-4: CMG V 3,2, 94-9; pp. 183-4 BMP; pp. 108-11 Garofalo-Lami; p. 108 
Vegetti; [Hipp. Hum.] 1.12: 16,124—5, based on Oribasius, Medical Collections V11,23,22-4: 
CMG VI 1,1, 223,18-30; Purg. Med. Fac. 1-3: 11,324-35 K: this erroneous view is ascribed 
to Asclepiades and his followers and to Erasistratus and the Erasistrateans, all of whom 
either disregarded or played down the role of humours. 

Adv.Jul. 8,1-16: CMG V 10,3, 62-67. In the small and fragmentary tract on purgatives, 
Purg. Med. Fac.: 11,323-42 K, he gives several examples of his own successful use of pur- 
gatives in “this most populous city" and challenges his opponents to do likewise. 

Róhr 1923: 96-133; Touwaide 1994. 

Debru 1997: 85-102. Cf. Róhr 1923 for the overlap with ‘occult properties’. 

Keyser 1997; Jouanna 2011; Gourevitch 2016; Nutton 2016. 

Gourevitch 2016: 256—9. 

Le. herbs whose properties and their prescription are determined by zodiacal prediction, 
SMT X,1: 12,249 K. 

SMT VLPr.: 11,792-8 K, a masterpiece of rhetorical denunciation. 

SMT IX,2,19: 12,207 K. Literally, “without methodical usage". 

Comp. Med. Loc. IL,1: 12,533-5 K; IL2: 12,573 K; Jouanna 2011: 69; Van Nuffelen 2014; 
Petit 2017. 

SMT IX,2,19: 12,207 K; Ryholt 2011; Jouanna 2011: 63-5. 

SMT VL3,10: 11,859-60 K; cf. Comp. Med. Loc. 11,2: 12,573 K; Lloyd 1979: 42; Jouanna 
2011: Gourevitch 2016: 264—9. 

Jouanna 2011: 77-8. 

SMT VLPr.: 11,792-8 K. For Dioscorides, Materia medica, Pref. 5, with Riddle 1985: 21— 
2, 96-8. 

MM VL2: 10,400-1 K; IL, p. 143 tr. Johnston-Horsley; cf. Tecusan 2004: 96. 

Harig 1974. 

MM VIIL4: 10,574 K; Il, p. 413 tr. Johnston-Horsley; Comp. Med. Loc. L5: 12,425 K; 
Comp. Med. Gen. 111,8: 13,636 K. 

Evershed 2004; Bartels et al. 2006; Touwaide 2010; Photos-Jones et al., forthcoming. 

A team headed by Caroline Petit is working on many aspects of this long treatise. 

Harig 1974: 195-212. 

MM 1IL7—9: 10,209-17 K; I, pp. 319-31 tr. Johnston-Horsley. 

Ars Med. 28: 1,383 K; p. 382 tr. Singer PN. 

Grimaudo 2008; Grant M 2000: 4-10 gives a short summary. For the later canonisation of 
the six non-naturals as a guiding principle of dietetics, see below, p. 138. 

San. Tu. V,1: 6,308-9 K; II, pp. 7-9 tr. Johnston. 
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Alim. Fac. HL1: 6,664 K ; p. 116 tr. Powell; Vict. Att. 66; pp. 82-4 Marinone; p. 315 tr. 
Singer PN. 

Comp. Med. Loc. V1,6: 12,948 K; L3: 12,443-5 K. 

Nutton 2000. 

Alim. Fac. 1,2 and IIL,1: 6,486, 664 K; pp. 41, 116 tr. Powell; Vict. Att. 66; p. 69 Marinone; 
p. 315 tr. Singer PN. 

Alim. Fac. 1,7: 6,499 K; cf. 1,14-5: 6,523 K; pp. 46, 56—7 tr. Powell; Vict. Att. 40-1; pp. 82-4 
Marinone; p. 310 tr. Singer PN. 

Bon. Mal. Suc. 1: 6,49—50 K. Garnsey 1988 gives the wider background. 

Alim. Fac. 1,2; 25-6; IIL2: 6,486, 539-40, 669 K; pp. 41, 63-4, 119 tr. Powell; MMG II,12: 
11,142 K; p. 555 tr. Johnston. 

Nat. Fac. 1,11: 2,26 K; p. 43 tr. Brock; Alim. Fac. 1,1: 6,467 K; p. 34 tr. Powell, citing [Hip- 
pocrates], Nutriment 19: IX,104,11 L.; p. 142 ed. Jouanna; [Aristotle] Problems 1,42: 864b. 
SMT L1; IIL3; V,1: 11,380, 545, 705 K. 

Below, p. 134. 

Respectively Alim. Fac. 11,23: 6,603 K (with the reading at Wilkins 2013: 127); p. 90 tr. 
Powell; SMT 1,1: 1,387-390 K; Hipp.Epid.VI, iv: 17B,155, 161, 163, 182 K; Alim.Fac. 
111,38: 6,738—40 K; p. 48 tr. Powell. 

San. Tu. V,5: 6,334—9 K; Il, pp. 35-41 tr. Johnston; Bon. Mal. Suc. 11: 6800-6 K; MM 
XIIL,4: 10,830—7 K; III, pp. 255-63 tr. Johnston-Horsley, with Robert 1980: 319-37. 

Ant. L3: 14,17-19 K; SMT IV,14: 11,663 K. 

Alim. Fac. 1,1: 6,663 K ; p. 115 tr. Powell 

Ptis.: 6,815-31 K; pp. 62-7 tr. Grant M. 

Alim. Fac. 11,20—2: 6,596-602 K ; pp. 86-9 tr. Powell. 

Alim. Fac. 11,22: 6,598-9 K; pp. 88-9 tr. Powell. 

San. Tu. V,4: 6,332-3 K; II, pp. 31-3 tr. Johnston. 

König 2005: 274—300. 

Protr. 10: 1,23—7 K; pp. 45-7 tr. Singer PN; Thras. 9, 36, 46: 5,820, 874—5, 894 K; pp. 59, 86-7, 
96-7 tr. Singer PN; Parv. Pil. 5: 5,910 K; p. 304 tr. Singer PN; Hipp. Aph. 1,3: 17B,361 K. 

San. Tu. 1,12: 6,62-3 K; I, p. 91 tr. Johnston; MM IX,4: 10,608 K; II, p. 463 tr. Johnston- 
Horsley. 

Thras.: 5,806-98 K; tr. Johnston 2018. Cf. Puer. Epil. 3: 11,362 K; p. 182 tr. Temkin, Dr. 
Dionysius is expected to choose a gymnastic trainer for his patient in accordance with 
Galen's ideas. 

Hipp. Epid. VI, viii: CMG V 10,2,2, 502-3. 

Von Müller 1895: 475. 

San. Tu. 11,8: 6,133-4 K; I, pp. 195-6 tr. Johnston. 

Pary. Pil. 5,899910 K; II, pp. 378-97 ed. Johnston 2018; König 2005: 285-90; Boudon- 
Millot 2015. 

Cf. Alim.Fac. 11,32: 6,661 K, comparing gymnastic activity with the vigorous work of 
digging; Thras. 41: 6,885-6 K, adds rowing, digging, reaping, and ploughing. 

MM XIUI,15: 10,909-10 K; II, p. 371 tr. Johnston-Horsley. 

Fagan 1999; Yegül 2010. 

San. Tu. 111,3—4: 6,181—9 K; I, pp. 263-75 tr. Johnston; Trem. Palp. 5: 7,601 K; MM VIIL2: 
10,536—7 K; IL, p. 355 tr. Johnston-Horsley; and SMT L7: 11,393 K (Aquae Albulae); 
Hipp. AWP G.36: p. 53 Wasserstein (for the reading, above, p. 71, note 15). Mattern 2008: 
40—3, gives examples of bathing therapy. 

SMT L7: 11,393 K; Hipp. AWP G36-75: pp. 54-7 Wasserstein. 

Aff. Dig. 4,1: 5,14 K; p. 251 tr. Singer. 

Ind. 78: p. 24 BJP; p. 97 tr. Nutton, with note 118. 

Ibid. 76: pp. 22-3 BJP; p. 97 tr. Nutton. 

Above, pp. 86—7. Good discussions of Galenic madness and psychotherapy, from a variety of 
perspectives, are given by Dols 1992; and by the chapters by Nutton, Boudon-Millot, Gour- 
evitch, Holmes and Gill in Harris WV 2013; Kaufman 2015; Mattern 2016; Stewart 2019. 
Praec. 6,10-13: 14,633-4 K; CMG V 8, 1,102-5; Caus. Puls. 1V,1—5: 9,156-61 K; Gill 2013. 
Hipp. Epid. VI, vin: CMG V 10,2,2, 494. 
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San. Tu. 1,8,19-21: 6,41 K; cf. Edelstein and Edelstein 1945: 206 for Aristides being told by 
Asclepius to go riding. 

Caus. Symp. IL,7: 7,200-4 K; MM XIIL21: 10,929-30 K; III, p. 403 tr. Johnston-Horsley; 
Loc. Aff. UL6-7: 8,160-8 K; pp. 81-4 tr. Siegel. 

Pigeaud 2008; Stewart 2019. 

Loc. Aff. 111,10: 8,182-3 K; p. 90 tr. Siegel. 

At. Bil. 7: 5,132 K, citing the (legendary) cure of the daughters of Proteus with hellebore by 
the shaman-seer Melampus. Curiously, as Michael Dols noted (1992: 37), when compared 
with frenzy Galen says very little about mania and not much more about melancholia. 
Loc. Aff. 111,9: 8,178 K; p. 88 tr. Siegel. 

Thumiger 2017: 151-5. 

Loc. Aff. 1V,1: 8,226—7 K; p. 108 tr. Siegel; cf. Hipp. Prorrh. 1.27: 16,564—5 K. 

Symp. Diff. 3: 7,60-62 K. 

Ibid.; other versions of this story are given at Loc. Aff. IV,1: 8,226 K; p. 108 tr. Siegel; and 
Hipp. Epid. VI, v. CMG V 10,2,2, 461. The last is a good example of how Galen expands his 
story over time. 

Hipp. Epid. VI, v: CMG V 10,2,2, 461-2. These stories may date from before 169, although 
in neither of them is it entirely clear that Galen was himself involved. 

Pigeaud 1987: 217-8, notes the objections of the Methodist Caelius Aurelianus to such 
harsh therapies, including bleeding to exhaustion, which might lead to death. 

Cf. also cases of episodes of coherence and incoherence, Hipp. Prorrh. 1,27: 16,566—7 K. 
Hipp. Epid. I, viii: CMG V 10,1, 207-8; Hipp. Epid. VI, viii: CMG V 10,2,2, 487. 

Hipp. Epid. VI, vi: CMG V 10,2,2, 494; Hipp. Epid. II, viii: CMG V 10,1, 212. 

Hipp. Epid. VI, vin: CMG V 10,2,2, 487. The doctor must set an example to the patient. 
Some of these psychological treatments were not solely Galenic but were recommended by 
some Methodists (Pigeaud 1987: 162, 168—73, noting the link in the Pseudo-Aristotelian 
Problems XXX between a medical and an intellectual view of tragic catharsis). 

Mattern 2008: 43-7. 

Contrast Hipp. Prog. 1,8: 18B,40 K, with Praec. 6,2-10: 14,631-3 K; CMG V 8,1, 100-3. 
Subf. Emp. 10: pp. 75-79 Deichgräber; pp. 39-41 tr. Frede = SMT XI,1: 12,312-6 K. 
Aretaeus, Chron. IV 19,1920: CMG II, 89-90. 

Gourevitch 2001; Mattern 2008; Lloyd 2009; Petit 2018: 124-46. 

David Wootton’s 2007 argument that pre-modern therapy was likely to harm as much as 
cure applies equally to Galen’s competitors and predecessors. 

His use of the first person, whether as a pronoun or within the verb, is many times 
more frequent than that of Rufus or Aretaeus, Nutton 2009c; Singer and van der Eijk 
2018: 37-38. 

Cf. the similar expressions in [Galen] Virt. Cent. 1: p.161 Nutton: ‘incredibilia’, ‘miratus fut’. 
One should also be wary of assuming, as he implies, that he was their only physician. There 
were certainly others who treated the imperial family, and the rich would equally have had 
a choice; the author of Theriac, for Piso also enjoyed a career as long and as successful as 
Galen’s at court and among the upper classes, Boudon-Millot 2016a: Lxxiv-Lxxx. 

Nutton 1984b: 320-1; Pietrobelli 2019a: 19—22. 


6 Galen the ghost 


Around 1501, the Riminese physician Hieronymus Surianus, tired after his editorial 
labours on medical and philosophical texts, was dozing at his desk when he received 
an unexpected visitor.’ This was none other than Galen himself, wearing Greek 
dress and complaining that previous editors had inflicted such indignities on his 
writings that they were now almost unintelligible. He had come to invite Surianus to 
take up the task of preparing a new edition of his writings and had brought with 
him his own copy of them, a massive volume “a cubit high”. He opened this 
“archetype” so quickly that at first Surianus could make out only one of the many 
corrections Galen claimed he had made. He then opened the volume “at about two 
fingerbreadths from the beginning” to show him a page headed with the title De 
motibus liquidis. Surianus counted there sixteen errors marked in capitals, which he 
could read easily, but he did not have time to make out the many others in min- 
uscule before Galen closed the book again. The last service rendered by the ghost of 
“Father Galen” before he disappeared was to recommend as a publisher Bernardi- 
nus Benalius of Bergamo, a friend of both Surianus himself and of his own recently 
deceased publisher, Octavianus Scotus.” 

This fantastic Preface is not only a splendid advertisement for the superiority of 
the new edition and in particular, and rightly, for its text of De motibus, but it also 
represents Galen, although dressed in Greek garb, as a Latin author in a Latin 
university context. His “archetypus” corresponds in size and script to a typical late- 
medieval Latin manuscript of Galen's Opera omnia, he corrects it as a learned scho- 
lar, and he writes in Latin or, at the very least, knows that language well enough to 
remove the errors of Latin translators and copyists. Surianus’ dream neatly shows 
Galen and Galenism at a crucial moment of transition, at a time when Greek 
manuscripts of Galen were already beginning to circulate and be discussed in 
Northern Italy. What were then regarded as Galen's complete works were first printed 
in 1490, comprising 79 treatises in medieval Latin translation, a quarter of them later 
shown to be spurious and all usually relying on a word-for-word translation from the 
Greek or on an Arabic or Hebrew intermediary. The 1490 printing, although, as 
Surianus was well aware, far from accurate and at times unintelligible, fixed the 
Galenic Corpus for almost forty years for doctors all over Europe, and was not 
replaced by a more modern collection in Latin until the 1540s? Even after the 
appearance in print of the Greek Galen in 1525 had added many previously unknown 
or neglected treatises to the Corpus, Latin translations, more accurate and more ele- 
gant than their medieval predecessors, continued to exercise a greater influence on 
European medicine than the Greek original right down to the late nineteenth century. 
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By that stage Galen had been handed over almost entirely to classical philologists 
interested solely in the text rather than in his medical ideas. It was a dramatic fall for 
one whose ideas on medicine had dominated medicine for so long.* 


Crafting a reputation 


Such a long-lasting reputation would have gratified the philosopher-doctor from Per- 
gamum, who had sedulously striven throughout his life to ensure that his merits were 
widely known and properly appreciated. Not only did he send copies of his writings to 
his friends around the Eastern Mediterranean in the expectation that they would pass 
them on in turn or deposit them in public libraries (something closely paralleled in the 
activities of another doctor-philosopher, Heraclitus of Rhodiapolis) but he also pro- 
vided summaries and shorter versions for those unable to afford the larger books or 
fully comprehend all their subtleties? Above all, he was concerned to avoid being 
misrepresented.Ó He wrote My own Books having reportedly overheard a dispute over 
whether a book available under the name of Galen was really his, and the preface to 
My own Opinions draws a parallel with a similar incident from the distant past invol- 
ving the celebrated poet Parthenius.’ In The Order of my own Books he also set out the 
most appropriate way of reading his huge oeuvre, and the final section of his Art of 
Medicine acts as a further guide to his writings? Such concern for his own reputation 
goes for beyond what is known of any other author and helped to fix the image of 
Galen as supreme. In one of the opening illustrations in the celebrated Vienna 
Dioscorides, a codex copied around 512. for a Byzantine princess, Galen sits at the 
head of a group of distinguished pharmacologists, in the same pose and clothing as 
Chiron the centaur, the mythical inventor of pharmacology, on the previous page and 
as Jesus among his disciples in liturgical manuscripts.” Galen was right to worry about 
forgeries and misattributions for over the centuries many treatises that were not his 
circulated under his name and it was not until the 1540s that attempts were made to 
sort the wheat from the chaff. Some tracts, like the two theriac treatises, The Properties 
of the Centaury, and the (now lost) commentary on the Hippocratic Nature of the Child 
that was later ascribed to his teacher Pelops, seem to be contemporary writings from 
his library swept up along with his own at his death. Others are later summaries or 
compilations from scattered texts, and still others, particularly from the sixteenth cen- 
tury, are Greek pastiches incorporating some genuine material, often retranslated from 
Oriental sources. Their very existence is further testimony to the authority the mere 
name of Galen could confer.'° 

Reactions to his writings from his contemporaries focus as much on his philosophy 
as on his medicine.!! Alexander of Aphrodisias, above, p. 124 considered some of his 
ideas on time, motion and cosmology important enough to be worth detailed refuta- 
tion, while a group of Christians led by Theodotus the shoemaker repaid his interest 
in their beliefs by attempting to combat his strictures about their defective logic.'? 
Their adoration for him quickly led to their being stigmatised as heretics, but some 
more significant theologians seem to have profited from his writings. Clement of 
Alexandria (c. 150-c. 215), the leading Christian teacher at Alexandria, drew heavily 
on Galen for his theory of demonstration as well as for other sections relating to 
medicine in his Miscellanies and The Tutor, while his successor there, Origen (c. 184— 
c. 253), may well have been referring to Galen when he explained that physicians who 
practise dissection can explain how Providence has designed each part of the body, 
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even the smallest, for a specific purpose.'* Further evidence for his reputation in 
Egypt comes from several sources. Their contemporary Athenaeus of Naucratis 
included him as a famous writer on medicine and philosophy among the interlocutors 
at his imaginary learned banquet, describing two of his interventions, and a papyrus 
fragment of his The Opinions of Hippocrates and Plato written around 230, has been 
discovered at Oxyrhynchus. Even more remarkable for a Greek writer is his mention 
by a Latin writer on foodstuffs, Gargilius Martialis, who lived in North Africa around 
250, although, like those in Athenaeus, none of his quotations can be identified for 
certain among Galen’s extant books.'* 

His reputation and authority continued to grow, especially at the expense of Hippo- 
crates, who became known more and more at one remove only through texts Galen 
had commented upon or through ideas that he had espoused. Indeed, some Arabic 
translations of Hippocratic texts were not made from the originals, but from passages 
excerpted and discussed by Galen. This was a process that continued into the late 
sixteenth century. The first printing of our Hippocratic Corpus in Latin translation did 
not appear until 1525, thirty five years after the first similar printing of the complete 
works of Galen, and it was not until the following year, 1526, that the first edition in 
Greek was published, a year after the similar Aldine printing of Galen in Greek. A 
widespread medieval legend neatly illustrates their relationship. Galen, the apprentice 
of his uncle, Hippocrates, became so successful that he took over many of his uncle’s 
patients. Envious and angry at being supplanted, Hippocrates murdered Galen while 
he was inspecting plants in his herb garden. He did not go unmourned, however, and 
on his deathbed, the penitent Hippocrates was forced to acknowledge that he had 
indeed been surpassed by his brilliant nephew.'® In a Latin epigram put into the mouth 
of Galen a renaissance poet and medical professor Eobanus Hessus (1488-1540) 
explained why: 


Remove Hippocrates, first then shall I be. 

My debts to him are many, but so are his to me. 
Things left undone, obscure, I leave complete, 

A thousand volumes, crystal clear and neat. 

A tiny island bore him, me the mighty land 

Of Asia. He a few things, I a myriad penned. 
He gave us building blocks from which a citadel 
I built for medicine. Apollo guards it still.'” 


Cutting Galen down to size 


But for all Galen's achievements, the sheer bulk of his writings posed a major problem. 
Sometimes it was a question of style. An Arabic commentator on the neo-Platonist 
philosopher Porphyry contrasted Galen's verbosity with the brevity of Hippocrates: 
both extremes made for very difficult reading.! But more often it was Galen's desire 
for completeness that was to blame. A Byzantine satirist explained Galen's absence 
from a court hearing by saying that he had been delayed adding yet more information 
to an already immense work in progress, while an exasperated medieval reader was 
more succinct. “You would have made a mattress out of a few threads", was his 
comment in the margin of his copy.'” 
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Figure 6.1 A widespread medieval legend. Hippocrates murders his nephew Galen out of envy at 
his success. Woodcut from Die cyben weisen meister, Augsburg, 1497, n.p. 
Copyright, the Bavarian State Library. 


Three different processes combined to make Galen's oeuvre more accessible. Many 
treatises, especially the non-medical, were simply never copied or recopied, and even 
where they were, like the Introduction to Logic, they seem to have been little read. 
Bigger books and those only tangentially related to therapy were particularly at risk. 
Only occasional fragments of his most important contribution to logic, Demonstra- 
tion, survive today in Greek, although it was widely cited and discussed by Arabic 
and Hebrew scholars, and the full Arabic version may well be awaiting discovery in 
an Eastern library? Another survivor in Arabic, the second part of Anatomical 
Procedures, seems to have disappeared in Greek by 1300, probably because its 
detailed advice on dissection was difficult, if not impossible, to follow when dissection 
was nigh unknown.”! When some of these treatises were lost can be determined only 
vaguely Late medieval Byzantine manuscripts contain fewer tracts than the 129 
recorded by Hunayn Ibn Ishàq around 860 as being already available in Arabic, and 
some shorter texts, like the two little treatises on causation or Problematical Move- 
ments that were translated from the Greek into Latin by Niccoló da Reggio in Naples 
around 1330, had disappeared by 1500. This was a process of attrition, halted only by 
the advent of printing.” 

The second response to Galen's prolixity involved some form of abbreviation. Galen 
himself had provided summaries of his larger works on pulses and the Method of 
Healing, but later authors devised other methods of presenting his ideas as well. By 
380, his medical works were being excerpted and included in massive encyclopedias of 
medicine. The three most important, compiled by Oribasius (about 320-400), doctor to 
the emperor Julian, by Aetius of Amida in the first half of the sixth century, and by 
Paul of Aegina, around 630, included excerpts from many of his writings, some, like his 
commentary on Airs, Waters and Places, now lost to us in Greek.” Over the years, the 
percentage of Galenic extracts in these compilations continued to increase at the 
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expense of lesser figures such as Rufus: sometimes they swallowed up other authors, 
while still bearing the name of Galen. Alternatives to Galen were being pushed aside, 
and the format of these encyclopedias also ensured that there was little place for 
Galen's passing comments or hesitations. 

Sometimes an author or a scribe made his own selection of passages for his own 
purposes. The massive compilation by the Arabic author al-Ràzi, Rhases (850—932), 
the Kitab al-Hawi, or in its medieval Latin translation, the Liber Continens (The Book 
that has Everything), represents his own collection of extracts, often pages long, occa- 
sionally taken from works, like The Voice, no longer extant in Greek.” The Byzantine 
scribe of Paris, BNF gr. 2332, copied in Constantinople around 1450 short sections 
from a variety of treatises, keeping Galen's wording, order and the shape of his argu- 
ment. Others combined sections from Galen with passages from other authors to 
make their own handbooks. Two teachers in medieval Paris, Jean de Saint-Amand (fl. 
1261-98) and Pierre de Saint-Flour (fl. 1349-80), composed their own medical Latin 
dictionaries out of a cento of Galenic passages that had been translated.” Similar 
summaries of Galenic works and ideas proliferated in the Renaissance, giving students 
a guide to Galen's main ideas and arguments, even if they left much out. None of them 
was short. Luigi Mondella's massive Theatrum Galeni (The Theatre of Galen) covered 
685 folios, while one of the shortest, Juan Carlos Amat’s Fructus medicinae ex Galeni 
variis locis decerpti (The Fruits of Medicine plucked from various places in Galen), of 
1623, still ran to 284 duodecimo pages. Even Andrea Laguna's popular Epitome Galeni 
(An Epitome of Galen), took up five volumes in its Venice edition of 1548 or almost 655 
folio pages in its final printing at Strasbourg in 1604.75 The last such selection for 
medical students was the nearly seven hundred pages of John Redman Coxe's The 
Writings of Hippocrates and Galen of 1846, although his assertion that “our teachers 
refer to them ex cathedra; our books continually quote them" should be taken with a 
pinch of salt. After all, Coxe had been made to retire from his chair of materia medica 
and pharmacy at the University of Philadelphia in 1835 because his teaching was too 
conservative and focused exclusively on an exposition of “the doctrines and opinions of 
the earlier fathers of Physic".?? 

The third method of dealing with Galen, probably initiated in Alexandria in the fourth 
or fifth century, long remained influential, even in today's Muslim world.?? It reduced his 
essential writings to a syllabus of sixteen (or, in a modern numbering, twenty) books, that 
in turn were studied and commented on in a lecture, in the same way as Galen had 
treated Hippocrates. It was a carefully chosen and organised syllabus, beginning with 
Sects and The Art of Medicine, two works that provided an overall introduction to the 
theory (and vocabulary) of medicine and to its practice, before going on to short texts on 
pulses, general therapy and anatomy. Then followed what might be termed physiology 
(Elements, Mixtures, Natural Faculties) and pathology, before ending with diagnosis, 
therapeutics and, sometimes, guidance on general health. The early books were all short, 
and none equalled in length the drug books, Anatomical Procedures or The Method of 
Healing. All presumed a previous acquaintance with (especially Aristotelian) philosophy 
and logic — indeed, some lecturers, like Stephanus of Athens, around 600, also wrote 
commentaries on Aristotle, and most would have required a good teacher in order to 
explain the meaning of Galen’s concise statements. Notes from several such lectures 
survive from teachers active in the sixth century in Alexandria and in Ravenna, an out- 
post of Byzantium in Northern Italy, the latter in Latin. Whether the sixteen books were 
in fact always studied is not at all clear — the first introductory texts appear to have been 
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Figure 6.2 Greek extracts taken from “the most wise and learned Galen, Hippocrates, Paulus, 


Aetius, and many other ancient physicians” 


. Wellcome Library, MSMSL60, fol. 78r. 


A fifteenth-century manuscript from Constantinople. 


Copyright, Wellcome Collection. CC BY. 
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most popular — but summaries of most of them intended for students circulated widely 
and were later translated into Arabic and Hebrew.*' Alongside them were used short 
texts by teachers such as Magnus (c. 400?) that brought together scattered passages in 
Galen on urine and pulses. The result was Galenism rather than Galen, as these 
abridgements of Galen’s treatises became more influential than the originals. So, for 
example, what later became the cornerstone of Galenist therapeutics, attention to the so- 
called six non-naturals — food and drink; sleep; rest and exercise; excretions; the envir- 
onment; and the emotions — had its origin in the work of a summariser who extended a 
specific observation by Galen on pulses to form a statement of a general principle by 
which the doctor could organise any therapy.*” 


The triumphs of Galenism 


Galenism fared less well in the Latin-speaking world, where Methodist medicine con- 
tinued to flourish in North Africa. The little handbook of Cassius Felix (active in 447), 
an attempt to combine Methodist and Galenic medicine, and the Ravenna lectures are 
exceptions in their inclusion of Galenic theory.** This is not surprising, for the Latin 
world was far poorer than the Greek and lacked the institutional traditions in both 
philosophy and medicine found in the major cities of the East. To Latin doctors before 
1000, Galen was little more than a name, the last in a line of great doctors that began 
with Hippocrates, the author of recipes and of a (pseudonymous) alphabetical guide to 
medicinal plants.** 

Far more significant was the spread of Galenism among the non-Greek speakers of 
the Near East. At least twenty-six of his texts were translated in the early sixth century 
into Syriac, the language of Christians there, by a Syrian doctor and cleric, Sergius of 
Resaena, who had studied at Alexandria and who also translated some works on phi- 
losophy. His successors were unfairly critical of the accuracy of his versions in order to 
puff their own translations and downplayed his significance in establishing Galenism as 
the supreme medical theory of the region.” Doctors began to write their own Galenist 
handbooks in the vernacular — one by an otherwise unknown Aaron seems to have 
been particularly popular — and towns like Edessa and Nisibis became centres of 
medical education, a development not always welcomed by those who saw potential 
clerics seduced away from the church by the prospects of a more lucrative career.?? 

But, in general, Galen's high ethical standards, his interest in Christians and, above 
all, his belief in a purposeful Creator helped ensure his survival as a *philosopher of the 
cosmos’, as one Byzantine hagiographer approvingly described him.? In some Byzan- 
tine monastic frescoes he was depicted alongside other worthies of Antiquity who 
allegedly had foretold or acknowledged the truths of Christianity. In late medieval Italy 
he found a place in a stained-glass window in Milan Cathedral, while, further South, at 
Anagni, he is portrayed discussing with Hippocrates the divine basis of the cosmos.?? 
Writers as different as the fourth-century bishop Nemesius of Emesa, the Byzantine 
polymath Michael Psellos (1018—78) or the fourteenth-century Jewish moralist Ibn 
Falaquera quoted from recherché Galenic treatises to back up their philosophical or 
theological arguments. Others, like the Muslim al-Razi (d. 925/935) and the Jew 
Maimonides (1138-1204), while accepting much of his teleology, took pains to refute 
what seemed to them Galen's objectionably agnostic views on the eternity of creation 
or the nature of the soul. ^? 
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The initial expansion of Galenism took place within a Syriac-speaking world that 
stretched from Egypt in a crescent round to modern Iran, and even to Eastern China. 
Long after the Muslim conquests of the sixth century, Christians remained in a 
majority in the Middle East, and medicine was for many centuries dominated by 
Syriac Christians even in the new capital of Baghdad. In the ninth century, the 
Caliphs supported a programme that sought to introduce into the Arabo-Islamic 
world many aspects of Greek philosophy and science, principally Aristotle and 
Galen. With the support of many members of the court elite, a remarkable physician, 
Hunayn Ibn Ishàq (d. 873), assisted by his son and nephew, embarked on a massive 
project to translate the surviving works of Galen into Syriac and subsequently 
Arabic.*! In a letter composed while he was in prison, Hunayn listed his own and 
earlier versions of 129 works, adding his own comments on their authenticity and 
their translators, as well as on his difficulties in tracking down Greek codices in 
Alexandria, Damascus and possibly even in the Byzantine Empire. Some treatises 
were common and had been often translated, particularly those that formed the 
standard syllabus of learned medicine, but others survived only in fragmentary copies 
or defective translations. Later, in a second tract, he listed those books that 
were omitted from Galen's autobibliography, some because they had been thought 
lost, others through inadvertence, and at least one, My own Opinions, because it had 
not yet been written. His translations were based on collating Greek manuscripts, 
where possible, and on abandoning a word-for-word equivalence in favour of a more 
stylish presentation of the sense. It was a remarkable achievement that not only pro- 
vided Arabic-speakers with a sophisticated new vocabulary of medicine, but also 
secured Galenism as the basis of medicine for centuries in the Muslim world and even 
further afield.*? Many of its leading practitioners, such Ibn Sina (Avicenna, d. 1037), 
Ibn Rushd (Averroes, d. 1198) or Maimonides, continued the Galenic tradition of the 
philosopher-doctor, and his agnosticism and his logical inconsistencies were discussed 
well beyond the medical school. Doctors, like Hunayn himself in his treatise On the 
Eye, added new material to a basic summary of Galen, while others incorporated 
relevant information from lands scarcely mentioned by classical authors.** Al-Birüni 
(973-1051), for example, investigated herbs from modern Afghanistan and India, and 
compared aspects of Indian religion and culture to Asclepius cult.* Some Galenic 
texts might be adapted for new purposes. Ubaidallah Ibn Buhtishu’a (d. after 1058), 
the scion of a famous family of court physicians in Baghdad, wrote a commentary on 
a pseudonymous Galenic treatise, Apparent Death, a topic particularly relevant in a 
society where burial was expected to occur within a very short period of time after 
death, and where failure to notice signs of life might lead to an accusation of 
murder. ó New and larger compendia were produced to bring together thematic 
material scattered across the Galenic Corpus, as well as to reconcile discrepancies 
within it. The most famous of them, Avicenna’s a/-Qaniin (The Canon), constituted a 
huge, logical synthesis of Galenic medicine that remains today the basis of an offi- 
cially supported medicine, Yünàni (Ionian/Greek), medicine in India as well as in 
Pakistan and several other Muslim countries.” Despite both Byzantine and Arabic 
expertise in surgery and the substantial development of Galenic ideas on pharma- 
cology little attempt was made to go beyond Galen’s own anatomy.“ This is probably 
because Muslim and Jewish religious requirements made investigating dead bodies 
almost impossible. The observation of Abd-al-Latif (1162-1231) that neither the 
sacrum nor the lower jaw of skeletons who died in an Egyptian famine of 1200 were 
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composed of several parts as Galen had stated is a rare exception, Debate still rages 
over the extent to which the ‘discovery’ of the circulation of the blood by Ibn an-Nafi 
s (d. 1288) was the result of his own dissections or of a combination of what he had 
observed during surgery with meditation upon information already to be found in 
Galen.*? Whatever one decides, it cannot be denied that his conclusions, proposed in 
a commentary on The Canon and subsequently repeated by other later Arabic com- 
mentators, never excited debate or stimulated further research in the same way as did 
those of William Harvey in the West three and a half centuries later. 

With the consolidation of Galenic medicine came also an interest in Galen's life. 
The literate public wanted to know more about this great doctor, and in response 
scholars combed the Galenic Corpus for fascinating incidents or simply hints of 
what might have been.?? Some of what they found may be genuine: the medical 
biographer Ibn abi Usaibi'a (1203-1270) is particularly scrupulous in indicating his 
sources in books now lost to us.°! Others are plausible: Galen is cited for the belief 
that true love occurs between two rational beings as a result of their similarity of 
intellect, for the stupid cannot follow an ordered course or agree on how to compose 
their differences.” Others are unjustified interpretations of genuinely Galenic mate- 
rial: the story of his friendship with Cleopatra derives from his quotation at second- 
hand of recipes from a book on cosmetics that passed under her name. In a bio- 
graphy later widely circulated in many languages, Al-Mubashshir ibn Fatik (fl. 1048) 
modelled his image of Galen on the recommendations for the ideal doctor's dress 
and behaviour that he had read in the commentary on Epidemics VI. One can also 
see how he came to the conclusion that Galen never stopped talking or that his 
wonderful library had once contained the writings of the early Greek philosopher 
Anaxagoras along with expensive books written on silk. Readers of Galen were 
also eager to know where and when he died. Travellers to Sicily were told where they 
might see the tomb of Galen, just outside Palermo, “on the left going from Qasr al- 
Amiri towards the capital”.°* An alternative (and equally flawed) tradition placed 
his death at Perama at the mouth of the Nile while on a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, an exaggerated expansion of his interest in Jews and Christians.” Even more 
fanciful are stories that link him with Mary Magdalene and St Peter, whose wife he 
is reported to have cured.?? A desire to make Galen into a sexologist may lie behind 
the production and circulation of the equally pseudonymous 77e Secrets of Women 
and The Secrets of Men.” Even if modern scholars dismiss them as legendary, the 
very survival of these stories would have only added to his reputation as a 
miraculous and authoritative healer. 

Although it had its critics, whether in Greek, Arabic or Latin, scholastic Galenism, 
was far from being rejected. Indeed, the centuries-long survival of medical practices 
and a humoral theory that went back to Hippocrates only appeared to confirm their 
essential validity: patients did often recover through these measures, even if others 
died. Besides, reliance on something that had worked in the past was better than 
doing nothing or trusting to some novelty.?? Rather, the debate in both Byzantium 
and the Islamic world centred upon the extent to which all worthwhile medical ideas 
could be found within the Galenic Corpus or required to be supplemented from 
elsewhere. In Byzantium, around 550, the widely travelled Alexander of Tralles, 
brother of an imperial lawyer as well as of the architect of Hagia Sophia in Con- 
stantinople, contrasted his own willingness to employ a variety of therapies, some, 
more galenico, obtained from peasants in Italy, Spain and even Armenia, with the 
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reluctance of book-bound and nigh-on murderous Galenists to depart from the words 
of the master.” A similar argument took place around 1060 in the East between the 
Egyptian Ibn Ridwan, who argued that failings in Galenism were due to the mis- 
understandings and ignorance of the Galenists themselves, and the Syrian Ibn 
Butlan, who took a more inclusive view of other therapies. At around the same time 
in Byzantium, a doctor and court official, Simeon Seth, openly boasted of his 
introduction of therapies from India and further East in the face of resistance from 
hide-bound Galenists.°! 


Medieval and Renaissance Galenism 


Such debates could not have taken place in the contemporary early medieval West, 
whose exposure to the riches of Galenism began only in the late eleventh century, 
when Constantine, an African monk at the monastery of Monte Cassino, began a 
series of translations from Arabic into Latin, mainly of the standard set texts. These 
were soon being studied at Salerno, a South Italian city with a long medical tradition 
and strong links with his monastery. Other Latin translations from Arabic followed in 
Sicily and Spain, beginning with the major Arabic compendia, and only later 
including individual Galenic treatises, principally translated by Gerard of Cremona 
(d. c. 1187) and the slightly younger Mark of Toledo.®* Others were made directly 
from the Greek at Constantinople by Burgundio of Pisa (d. 1193): several of the 
Greek manuscripts that he owned and used survive today and bear his comments in 
their margins.^^ By 1220 the first great wave of Galenic translations ended, but it may 
not have been for another fifty years that they became at all commonly available or 
found a place in the medical curriculum at the new Western universities. Medicine 
arrived late here but from 1270 or so, the ‘new Galenism’ became established as the 
foundation of learned medicine. Its basis in Aristotelian philosophy and logic fitted 
well with the wider Aristotelianism of the medieval schools, and its elitism (for few 
could afford, or had the necessary skills to profit from, a university course) and its 
pretensions to both intellectual and professional superiority were further reasons for 
its success.” Its leading proponents, such as Pietro d'Abano (1250-1316) in Padua or 
Jacques Despars (d. 1465) in Paris, were remarkable connoisseurs of Galen, although 
few of their students appear to have been interested in more than the basic texts. The 
extremely accurate word-for-word translations made in the first half of the fourteenth 
century at Naples by Niccoló da Reggio are found in only a handful of manuscripts, 
in part because they dealt with specific points or themes largely irrelevant to general 
medical practice. Hartmann Schedel's report that around 1450 a volume of Nicco- 
ló's translations lay rotting on top of a Bavarian sacristy cupboard warns against the 
assumption that medieval doctors were always eager to read everything their great 
predecessor had written.°’ As late as 1524, Wolfgang Reichart, a graduate of Padua, 
was advising his student son that all he needed for his studies there was a copy of the 
so-called Articella, a short collection of Byzantine and Classical Greek texts, includ- 
ing Galen's Art of Medicine, that had been first assembled in Salerno at least three 
centuries earlier. Modern medicine, he argued, was merely an extension of these 
fundamental (and largely Galenic) principles. 

University medicine was at first little affected by the rise of so-called humanism, the 
renaissance of interest in, and the privileging of, Classical Antiquity. The rediscovery of 
Celsus Medicine at Siena in 1426 provided a new stylistic model for writing about 
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medicine, and information on pre-Galenic medicine could be found in the voluminous 
pages of Pliny’s Natural History, but both were avowedly dependent on Greek sources 
that were unavailable even to the handful of scholars who knew Greek. The situation 
began to change in 1453 with the Ottoman conquest of Constantinople which drove 
many Greeks westward, particularly to Venice and Florence, bringing with them Greek 
medical manuscripts. Wealthy collectors, most notably the Medici in Florence and 
the exiled Greek Cardinal Bessarion (1403-72), now endeavoured to obtain a complete 
library of Greek medical and scientific manuscripts. Greek was also being taught 
more widely in Northern Italy, and by 1490 humanists such as Politian (1454-94) in 
Florence or Urceus Codrus (1446-1500) in Bologna, as well as members of the Greek 
community in Venice and doctors like Alessandro Benedetti (1452-1512) who had 
served in some of the Venetian colonies in the Eastern Mediterranean, were reading 
Galen in Greek and exchanging ideas and textual emendations. ”® 

The central figure in this Galenic revival was Niccoló Leoniceno (1428-1524), who 
taught medicine, mathematics and philosophy at Ferrara and Bologna. He had strong 
links with the Greek community in Venice as well as with the famous publisher Aldus 
Manutius (1447-1515) and his circle and was employed by the Dukes of Ferrara as 
both a doctor and a translator of Greek writings, especially on history and ethics. He 
had also personally amassed a remarkable library of Greek manuscripts on medicine 
and science, although his reluctance to share them led at least one of his con- 
temporaries to call him a “book burier"."' In 1492, two years after the first printing of 
the collected medieval Latin versions of Galen, he published with Aldus a short book, 
The Errors of Pliny and Many Others in Medicine, in which he showed conclusively 
that Latin medical writings, as far back as Pliny, were filled with mistakes caused by 
misunderstanding or mistranslating Greek. Herbs were misrepresented and mis- 
identified, and phantom diseases were created through copying errors or the co-exis- 
tence of two different Latin versions, one derived from the Arabic, the other direct from 
Galen's Greek. He argued that acquaintance with Greek and the abundance of pre- 
viously unknown Greek medical texts would convey an instant benefit to the teaching 
and practice of medicine in a variety of ways. So, for example, in a short essay that 
accompanied some of his first Galenic translations, he explained that in the compressed 
opening sentence of 77e Art of Medicine, almost the first thing a medical student 
would read, Galen had been talking simply about how medicine might be taught, and 
not, as medieval commentators had debated at length, about different methods of 
logical analysis. He was less convincing in his further claim that even apparently new 
diseases, such as syphilis, that were now ravaging Europe could be identified in classical 
Greek texts, along with their cures. 

Other North Italians quickly followed his example. His pupil and successor at Fer- 
rara, Giovanni Manardi (1461-1536), applied Leoniceno's methodology to the identi- 
fication of ancient diseases, while Giorgio Valla (1447-1500) and Alessandro Benedetti 
did the same for anatomical terms. Benedetti's book, which bore the provocative Greek 
title Anatomice or an Enquiry into the Human Body and was printed in elegant italic 
script, aroused the anger of the Paduan anatomist Gabriele Zerbi (d. 1505), who 
denounced Benedetti’s less extensive experience of actual anatomical dissection in 
many double columns of old-fashioned gothic type.’* Zerbi’s murder at the hand of 
Greek brigands seemed to some of his opponents appropriate revenge.“ 

But, as the German physician Leonhard Schmaus complained in 1519, these claims 
for Greek were worthless to those who knew only Latin and who had perforce to rely 
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on medieval Latin versions such as those edited by Surianus in 1502.” True, Leoniceno 
and others had produced more accurate versions of the texts contained in the Articella, 
but scarcely any previously unknown tract was published in translation before 1525. 
Leoniceno’s plan for a complete translation of Galen ended with his death, and all that 
was published by Aldus from among the Galenic codices he had amassed for a col- 
lected edition was the short and pseudo-Galenic History of Philosophy that appeared in 
the first edition of the Greek Aristotle in 1497. A rival project, by the Venetian printers 
Callierges and Vlastos, produced a splendid printing of the two treatises on the Method 
of Healing in 1500 (Fig. 5.1), but its high costs seem also to have deterred them from 
publishing anything further for almost a decade." The sheer size of Galen once again 
proved a major handicap. Symphorien Champier’s 1516 vision of a Symphony of Hip- 
pocrates, Plato, Aristotle and Galen remained no more than that, and his prefatory 
illustration depicting Galen as the leader of a classical string quartet was no more than 
an elegant metaphor." 

The situation changed dramatically in 1525-6 with the publication by the Aldine 
Press in Venice of a complete Galen in Greek." There was now a market for Greek 
that extended beyond Northern Italy, and, indeed, Professor Opizzoni's team included 
a German, Georg Agricola, and three Englishmen, Thomas Lupset, Edward Rose and 
John Clement, all associates of Thomas Linacre (1460-1524), who had himself studied 
at Padua and produced some of the first humanist translations of Galen on the basis of 
Greek manuscripts in his own collection (Fig. 2.1). An opportune period of peace 
meant that there was a large supply of metal in Venice that might otherwise have been 
used for cannon but could now be bought and turned into type. Even if they could 
make use of only some of Bessarion's manuscripts in the Marciana Library, Leonice- 
no's death gave the Aldine editors at least limited access to his collection, and there 
were other manuscripts in the city and in Northern Italy, as well as those that had been 
copied earlier for Aldus." 

Reactions to the publication of the Aldine Galen were lukewarm. It was a hasty and 
at times careless production: one passage was printed with a large gap after a printer 
had allowed a candle to fall on the manuscript while it was being copied for the press. 
Agricola was later said to have filled several volumes with his corrections, while visitors 
to the Leiden University Library today can still see the many changes that Clement 
made in the margins of his own copy. Several were passed on to the editors of the 
next edition of Galen's complete works in Greek, published at Basle in 1538, and most 
were also copied by the Englishman John Caius (1510-73), who filled his copy of the 
Basle edition with emendations as well as readings taken down from manuscripts and 
books in Italy and England. A handful of newly recovered texts were added and many 
small corrections made in the later editions by René Chartier in the seventeenth cen- 
tury and by Carl Gottlob Kühn in the nineteenth, but, for all its faults, the Aldine 
edition remains even today the basis of scholarly understanding of several of Galen's 
works, particularly his pharmacological treatises.?! Furthermore, compared with the 
steady attrition of the Galenic writings available during the age of manuscripts, no 
work once printed has since been lost. 

Nonetheless, the contemporary significance of the Aldine Galen lay less in the text 
itself than in the opportunity it now gave to translators around Europe to translate into 
Latin works previously unknown or neglected." The leading humanist of the day, 
Desiderius Erasmus, one of the stiffest critics of the Aldine's Greek, was also alert to 
the main chance, publishing within a matter of months Latin versions of tracts of wider 
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cultural interest, the Exhortation to the Arts, The Best Method of Teaching and The 
Best Doctor is also a Philosopher. He was followed by a whole phalanx of translators, 
from Spain to Poland, turning out Latin versions in large numbers.® The figures are 
impressive. Between 1500 and 1525 there were, on average, two or three printings a 
year, rising to a maximum of seven in 1523. Between 1526 and 1556, the number jumps 
to an annual average of just over twelve, before sinking back to three for the rest of the 
century. Seventeen editions were published in 1528, twenty-one in both 1538 and 1547, 
and thirty-one in 1549, many containing more than one Galenic treatise. From the late 
1530s onwards printers in Venice, Basle, and Lyons competed to produce multi-volume 
editions of the complete works of Galen in modern Latin translation, frequently 
improved by having the translations checked against the readings of Greek manu- 
scripts."^ Those put out by the Juntine Press in Venice from 1551 onwards included in a 
separate volume (Fig./.2) a huge index compiled by Antonio Musa Brasavola (1500— 
55), Manardi’s successor at Ferrara, that still remains useful as a quick guide to Galen’s 
ideas. These new versions allowed doctors with Latin but little or no Greek to partici- 
pate in this new learning: knowledge of Greek, however, retained a social cachet as well 
as allowing those who had it to claim a superiority over all other purveyors of healing. 
This newly Latinised Galen was introduced wholesale into Renaissance universities 
such as Jena, as well as into older ones such as Ingolstadt and Freiburg when they 
modernised their curricula.*° The Statutes of the London College of Physicians, foun- 
ded by Thomas Linacre in 1518, either in its original Statutes or, more likely, in revi- 
sions under Edward Wotton in 1542 or under John Caius around 1562, imposed a stiff 
entrance examination in Galen and Hippocrates on aspiring members. The date of this 
innovation is less important than the strongly Galenist tone of the College — Wotton 
was one of the Aldine editors and Caius edited and translated many Galenic texts — 
which was shared with similar medical Colleges across Europe.*® 

The Aldine edition and the subsequent translations, some also into vernacular lan- 
guages, reintroduced works of Galen that had been unknown or neglected for centuries. 
For the first time it was possible, with the aid of treatises such as The Opinions of Plato 
and Hippocrates, to see clearly how Galen’s medicine and philosophy interacted. 
Galen’s dietetics, his pharmacology and his ideas on venesection or fevers were given a 
new precision. His commentaries on Hippocrates not only established anew the 
authority of the Father of Medicine but also helped to create a new model for the 
Renaissance physician seeking to understand his ancient Greek texts. Uroscopic diagnosis 
and medical astrology, which had been the badge of the learned doctor in the fifteenth 
century, were by 1600 firmly associated with quackery, replaced among elite doctors by 
full physical diagnosis and new ideas about the importance of climate. The personal 
stories scattered throughout the Galenic Corpus, and the outlines of his life sketched in 
Prognosis, for Epigenes and My own Books, the former only rarely accessed in Niccolò 
da Reggio’s medieval version, the latter newly published for the first time, became the 
basis for new and more accurate biographies of Galen and for new histories of medi- 
cine.*’ Catholic and Protestant disputed the extent and nature of Galen's Christian 
beliefs, classifying the events of his life according to the way they displayed the cardinal 
virtues, to the surprise of today’s scholars unaccustomed to viewing Galen as an 
exemplum of charity and self-restraint.** The techniques used by Galen in investigating 
the authenticity of Hippocratic writings were adopted by editors of Galen working to 
distinguish, usually correctly, the genuine from the spurious among the treatises that 
passed under his name. Their conclusions formed, until very recently, the basis for all 
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later studies of Galen’s life and works. Illustrations on printed frontispieces (Figs 1.2; 
2.1; 3.2; 5.1) helped further to fix a visual image of Galen that continues to be repro- 
duced today, to the confusion of the unwary. 

Supporters of the new Galen, like the young men who in the 1540s founded a “New 
Academy” in Florence, emphasised two major advances over later medieval medicine: 
Galenic anatomy and Galenic methodology? The availability of Greek and of more 
accurate (or simply more stylish) versions had given greater precision to the details of 
many medical doctrines, e.g. on venesection. They had also highlighted Galen’s con- 
stant repetition of the need to employ both logic and experience, both book-learning 
and practical skills, in a therapeutic method that was more sophisticated and wider- 
ranging than anything the Middle Ages had known. To Galenists like John Caius, the 
Frenchman Jean Fernel (1497-1558), the German Johann Crato von Crafftheim (1522— 
97), the Dutchman Pieter van Foreest (1522-1597) and the Spaniard Luis Mercado 
(1520-1606), Galen had not only laid down the guidelines for proper medical practice 
but had given in his voluminous writings innumerable indications of the proper method 
to be followed in specific cases, which they in turn transmitted to students and collea- 
gues in handbooks. Caius, Crato and van Foreest had all studied at Padua with 
Giambattista da Monte (1498-1551), the most influential champion of this new 
method of healing, which demanded an enormous spread of learning in order to carry 
out a differential diagnosis that paid attention to all aspects of the individual patient.?? 
Da Monte linked the theoretical and the practical by going directly from the lecture 
room to visit the sick, when topics just discussed in a lecture would then be further 
expounded at the bedside and colleagues and students asked to comment on the spe- 
cific features of the case.?! Other distinguished physicians, like Girolamo Fracastoro 
(1483-1553) or Girolamo Mercuriale (1530-1606), applied evidence in large part 
derived from Galen to produce novel syntheses of matters as diverse as physical exer- 
cise and contagious diseases like plague and syphilis, both of which were striking with 
greater virulence in this period.” 

But the defects of Galenic method were also clear. It was far from easy to reach a 
conclusive judgment swiftly when, as Galen had insisted, so many factors had to be 
taken into account, and when relevant passages from across the Galenic Corpus had to 
be recalled, often from memory. Da Montes lectures neatly, if inadvertently, demon- 
strate the problem. He had so much material at his disposal that in commenting on the 
Galenic text he rarely managed to say all that he wanted. Printed transcripts of his 
individual lectures and his courses as a whole often end with apologies for running over 
time or for failing to deal with everything in the set text. 

But it was ‘anatomy’ even more than ‘method’ that became the shibboleth of 
Renaissance Galenism. The Latin Middle Ages had known relatively little about 
Galen's major anatomical writings, except for a far from accurate abridgement of The 
Use of Parts, De juvamentis membrorum, and doctors were in no position to appreciate 
the wider role of anatomy in Galen’s thought.” Descriptions of the human body in 
post-Galenic Greek and Arabic sources merely repeated Galen's conclusions briefly as 
a preliminary to more extensive discussions of therapeutics. The first university anat- 
omy, by Mondino de' Liuzz in Bologna around 1315, inspired by his acquaintance 
with the ‘new Galen’, introduced the visual evidence of a dissected corpse into medical 
education. But the highly ritualised nature of the event, performed once a year, 
ensured that it was far more a visual reinforcement of truths already described in 
writing and in lectures than an encouragement to young physicians to dissect for 
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themselves. The actual cutting of the body was done by a surgeon, a junior professor 
read out Galenic passages, and a third teacher pointed out and explained to students 
what might be visible and required to be put into context. Such university dissections, 
however, were far from common. Very few universities outside Italy had an annual 
anatomy before 1520, and where one was demanded by the Statutes, local pressures 
and problems might prevent a dissection taking place for years on end. Even at the end 
of the sixteenth century, a prison governor at Wittenberg refused to hand over the body 
of an executed criminal for dissection for fear of reprisals, despite the agreement and 
authorisation of all civic and religious authorities?? As the death records from Rome 
show, even in Italy it was deemed preferable to dissect criminals who had no known 
relatives and came from a long way away.? 

Although as we have seen, above p. 142, Benedetti and Giorgio Valla had already 
produced their own syntheses of Galenic anatomy, and medical teachers such as 
Matteo Corti (1475-1542), the best paid medical professor in Italy, were demanding a 
return to the new Greek Galenic anatomy, it was the publication of the Aldine edi- 
tion in 1525 and of subsequent translations that marked the crucial turning point. In 
Paris, for example, an interest in anatomy does not feature in a series of éloges of 
students in the mid-1520s: half a dozen years later anatomy was all the rage, as stu- 
dents of all faculties struggled to get into an overcrowded anatomy lecture room.” It 
is easy to see why the new Galenists were so enthusiastic about anatomy. For the first 
time for centuries, physicians could read the first half of Anatomical Procedures (as 
well as Galen's introductory anatomical books). From 77e Use of Parts and The 
Opinions of Hippocrates and Plato, they could gain not only new information about 
the body but also a deeper understanding of the contribution of dissection to wider 
philosophical and medical problems. Above all, they saw a new side to Galen — no 
longer the dogmatist but the experimentalist, the dissector, encouraging others to see 
for themselves and dissect as regularly as he had done. To young physicians, whose 
guild had previously taken care to distinguish itself from ‘manual operators’, this new 
material was exciting, if not revolutionary. Anatomy now stood at the very centre of 
the up-to-date medical curriculum. 

Universities like Oxford and Cambridge, where dissections had been unknown, now 
instituted anatomical teaching; where it had been sporadic, it was now carried out on a 
regular basis John Caius in the statutes for his re-founded Cambridge College 
demanded a regular dissection for the medical students of the College, in addition to 
those provided by the University.’ At Louvain, student pressure for the introduction 
of the new anatomy into the curriculum led to the dismissal of two professors who held 
firmly to the older Galenism.?? At Protestant Wittenberg, the Lutheran reformer Philip 
Melanchthon (1497-1560) required all students, whatever their Faculty, to become 
acquainted with anatomy through attending lectures on Aristotles The Soul, where 
they would learn about the majestic handiwork of the Creator and the constraints of 
the earthly body that, temporarily, housed the immortal soul. The same message was 
promoted just as much in a Catholic university like Ingolstadt as in a Protestant one 
like Jena.!°° 

Anatomy became the new renaissance science. In Paris in the late 1530s Jacobus 
Sylvius (1478-1555) illustrated his lectures on The Use of Parts to a packed audience at 
the Collège de Tréguier with specimens of animals he had recently dissected.!?! The 
blood and the smell did not deter his audience, who came from all over Europe and 
was not confined to medical students. Old projects were revived. A Latin version of 
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Anatomical Procedures, prepared around 1500 by the Greek exile Demetrius Chalcon- 
dylas (c. 1424-1511), was revised and published in 1529 by the professor of surgery at 
Bologna, Berengario da Carpi, although it was never to achieve the same impact as the 
version by Johann Guinter von Andernach (1505-74) that appeared at Paris only two 
years later. Emblematic is the frontispiece to the 1530 Paris reprint of Linacre’s trans- 
lation of the Method of Healing (Fig. 2.1) which depicts Galen cutting up a human 
figure in front of an eager audience — even though the work itself contains almost 
nothing relating to dissection. !°? 

Galenic anatomy had apparently triumphed. The leading exponents of anatomy 
around Europe in the 1530s, like Sylvius or Corti at Bologna, were fervent Galenists. 
Sylvius, Guinter and another young Parisian teacher, Andrés Laguna (1499-1559), 
and, in Italy, Berengario and the Venetian Niccolo Massa (1485-1569), all expounded 
Galenic methods in handbooks of anatomy for students. In London, John Caius gave 
lectures on anatomy to the Barber-Surgeons at the express request of King Henry 
VIIL!” Even if some of these teachers did not carry out the actual cutting up of the 
corpse themselves, either because their manual dexterity was weak or because they 
believed that the duty of the teacher was to place what could be seen into a proper 
medical context, they all stressed the need for everyone to have a detailed understanding of 
the human body based on at least witnessing a dissection. 


Replacing Galen 


Yet obeying Galen's injunction to dissect personally swiftly revealed an unexpected 
problem. Not everything he had said appeared to be confirmed by the evidence of 
Observation. Initially, these anomalies could be explained away as isolated or pardon- 
able errors. It was well known, for instance, that Galen had carried out many of his 
dissections on animals, and thus the reason for the anomaly might lie with the corpse, 
not with the dissector. It was the achievement of Andreas Vesalius (1514—64) to have 
seen that these anomalies were neither isolated nor accidental, but the result of Galen's 
systematic reliance on animal rather than human bodies. 

Vesalius had received a humanist education at Louvain before studying medicine in 
Paris, where his talent with the knife had been quickly recognised with an invitation to 
act as the dissector at Guinter's anatomical lectures.'°* In 1538 he was appointed to the 
chair of surgery in Padua, the rival of Bologna as the greatest medical school in 
Europe. He was immediately called upon to perform the annual dissection, supple- 
menting his lectures with references to Guinter's Principles of Anatomy according to 
Galen, in his view the best available student textbook. He was also quickly called upon 
by Da Monte to revise the Latin versions of Galen's anatomical works for the 1541—2 
Juntine edition of the Opera Omnia. In this his methodology was entirely Galenic: 
along with his flatmate John Caius, he collated Greek manuscripts and notes loaned to 
him by another distinguished Galenist, Antonio Gadaldino (1478-1568), in order to 
create a sounder text on which to base his revisions of the Latin. For his lectures in 
1539 he made two innovations: he not only lectured but performed the actual dissec- 
tion personally, and he provided the students with visual illustrations in the form of 
printed sheets. He also published an unauthorised revision of his master's textbook, still 
with the same title, but including many changes of wording as well as some of his 
recent discoveries. Notes in his own copy show that he was in the middle of preparing 
yet a further edition when he changed his mind and began instead on a different and 
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larger book, De humani corporis fabrica, The Make-up of the Human Body.'°° In it, as 
he had already asserted in a bitter argument with Corti at Bologna in 1540, the evi- 
dence of human dissection was to take precedence over whatever Galen had said.!9 
Galen, he insisted, had got it wrong because he had never dissected a human corpse, 
and in a neat appeal to ancient authority, he claimed in his preface to be reverting to a 
(lost) Alexandrian anatomy, that of Herophilus and Erasistratus, both famous for 
dissecting condemned criminals. 

The appearance of the Fabrica in 1543 provoked sharply contrasting reactions 
among Galenists. Some, like Hieronymus Gemusaeus (1505-44), one of the editors of 
the 1538 Basle Galen in Greek, immediately acknowledged it as a masterpiece in 
every way. ? Melanchthon, who swiftly read his own copy from cover to cover, eagerly 
adopted its conclusions for the second edition of his treatise On the Soul. Like many 
other readers at Wittenberg, he accepted that Vesalius was working in the Galenic tra- 
dition, following in practice a methodology that Galen himself had been able only to 
advocate but not realise. Guinter himself had left university teaching, but his 
wholesale adoption in his own revision of his textbook of the changes made by Vesalius 
to his earlier Anatomical Principles, and, indeed, the improvements he introduced into 
it himself, do not indicate strong opposition.! ? 

But other Galenists were scandalised at what they saw as impiety towards their 
master, not least when large parts of the Fabrica were taken over directly from Galen — 
and without acknowledgment. Besides, ‘everyone knew’, that Galen had dissected ani- 
mals, and had warned against excessive trust in his descriptions. To accuse Galen of 
never seeing a human body was simple misrepresentation, for Vesalius had carefully 
hidden all the passages where Galen had referred to examining a human body — Caius 
was not the only person to draw up a list of the relevant sentences and write them in 
the front of his copy of the Greek Galen. Others accused Vesalius of ignorance and 
mistranslation, a charge accepted in very small part by Vesalius in his second edition of 
1555. The German translator and professor of medicine Janus Cornarius (1500-58) 
removed with ferocious strokes of the pen all reference to Vesalius’ involvement from 
his own copy of Vesalius’ Latin translations of Galen’s anatomical writings that he was 
revising for the Basle printers Froben and Episcopius. Others argued that the fault lay 
further back, with ignorant copyists, and that a better Greek text, produced after a 
careful search for manuscripts, would eliminate many of the mistakes signalled by 
Vesalius.!!! John Caius filled the margins of his own books with variant readings and 
comments directed at the shortcomings of ‘Wesalius’.!'* In his much later Auto- 
bibliography he cunningly mentioned his friendship with Vesalius, the great dissector, 
citing only passages where Vesalius had accepted his corrections in order to give an 
impression of their widespread agreement.!? Others wondered whether it was not the 
human body which had changed since Galen's time. After all, dog breeders were well 
aware that the characteristics of a hound could be changed over time through breeding 
choices, so why could not the same be true of human development? 

While some of these objections to Vesalius were valid, witness the changes he made 
in his second edition of 1555 and in the annotations he made in preparation for a 
never-published third edition, most were irrelevant: Galenic anatomy was indeed lar- 
gely animal anatomy.''* Conservative Galenist anatomists continued to call down 
anathemas on Vesalius, but they were a fast diminishing minority, and by 1600 Galenic 
anatomy in its pre-Vesalian form was confined to the fringes of academia or to Spain. 
Here the brief flourishing of Vesalian anatomy in the 1550s was ended by the fiat of the 


Figure 6.3 Vesalius revises his own revision of the Fabrica by reverting to some of Galen’s ori- 
ginal description of the organ of smell. Andreas Vesalius, De humani corpris fabrica, 
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Galenist Luis Mercado, whose position as royal protomedico, chief physician, gave him 
oversight of all types of healing within the realm. Like other Spanish colleagues, he 
preferred to consult The Use of Parts, on the grounds that its emphasis on function and 
purpose made it more relevant to the day-to-day practice of medicine than the mere 
study of bones and organs.!? A similar conservatism prevailed in Bologna well into the 
seventeenth century. One lecturer, Paolo Mini, ended his anatomy course in 1679 by 
exhorting his students to abandon dissection as useless, “performed only by persons of 
little talent and little brains”, since the study of Galen’s The Use of Parts was sufficient 
in itself." 

A second assault on Galen represented the culmination of a centuries-long debate 
between Aristotelian believers in a unified soul, who predominated in the faculties of 
Arts and Theology, and the Galenist physicians who favoured tripartition. Strategies 
had long been devised on both sides to accommodate both views within an overall 
Christian framework. It was argued, for example, that the three systems of the body 
did not indicate a tripartite soul, but merely three instruments by which the faculties of 
the unitary soul controlled the body.''’ The publication in 1628 of William Harvey's 
anatomical demonstration of the circulation of the blood resolved the argument by 
combining Aristotelian notions of circularity and unity with Galenic experi- 
mentalism.'!® Following his Paduan teacher, Fabrizio of Aquapendente (1533-1610), 
Harvey showed by careful experiments on humans and animals that Galen's venous 
and arterial systems formed a continuum (although visual proof of the existence of the 
linking capillaries had to wait until 1661). His arguments drew on both Galen and 
Aristotle to establish a conclusion that, within a generation or so, effectively ended any 
appeal to Galen's anatomy and physiology. Even if they were not entirely wrong, they 
were outmoded. 

What Harvey's discovery did not do was to put an end to Galenic medicine, even if 
direct citation and use of Galenic texts lessened.'!? After all, one of Harvey’s argu- 
ments for the circulation of the blood was that it provided a better explanation for 
Galenic therapeutics. He himself was a ferocious examiner at the London College of 
Physicians, and he saw no reason to change his methods of practice, even if his 
reluctance to adopt new drugs and treatments was, according to his friend John 
Aubrey, at least as likely to harm his patients as to benefit them.!?° But the advent of 
new drugs from America and the Indies, the chemical remedies of the Paracelsians 
and, later, from the 1650s onwards, a variety of mechanistic explanations of the body 
all combined to reduce Galen's direct influence still further. Moliére was not the only 
playwright or satirist to depict Galenism as useless conservatism, as expensive as it 
was ineffective. '?! 

But Galen did not entirely disappear from medical schools. Lively debates among 
practitioners over the interpretation of Galen lasted well into the eighteenth century, 
and the flexibility of Galenism allowed adoption of therapies, such as Paracelsian 
mineral drugs, that had once been regarded as incompatible. Conrad Gessner (1516— 
65), one of the editors of the 1542 Basle edition of the collected works of Galen in 
Latin, incorporated many new chemical remedies into his Treasury of Euonymus, a 
pharmaceutical compendium that quickly became a best-seller around Europe and 
was translated into many vernacular languages.'*? Johann Guinter, Vesalius's old 
teacher, produced at the end of his life a substantial volume, 867 pages long, devoted to 
reconciling Paracelsian and Galenic medicine. He eschewed Paracelsian cosmological 
speculation, while emphasising their shared belief in the notion of health as a 
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balance.'? Within therapeutics the medical vocabulary of ‘temperament’, ‘constitu- 


tion’ and ‘faculty’ remained central, and medical semiotics rarely deviated from the advice 
of Galen. The general appeal to Hippocrates as the founder of true medicine also hid 
the extent to which this father-figure was still largely Galen in disguise. Indeed, at the 
end of the eighteenth century, there may even have been a return to Galen among 
the so-called eclectics, who were dissatisfied with all the proposed medical systems, 
and who turned to Galen in search of therapies with a proven record of efficacy.!?* 
This was one of the reasons why Carl Gottlob Kühn (1754-1840), professor of med- 
icine at Leipzig, the most flourishing medical school in Germany, brought out 
between 1821 and 1833 an edition of Galen in twenty-two stubby volumes containing 
over 20,000 pages. Its purpose was medical, not philological; to provide a repository 
of potentially useful therapies, accessible via a modified version of Brasavola’s 
index. 


The victory of the philologists 


Within little more than a decade, even Kühn's limited aim was abandoned as new 
developments in medicine combined to remove Galen and Galenic medicine entirely 
from the purview of Western medical practitioners.'*° Galen was now a classical text to 
be interpreted by philologists or antiquarian doctors. The thirty years between 1884, 
when a Galenic text was first published in the Teubner series, and 1914, saw a massive 
renewal of interest in editing Galen, at least in Germany. From Bonn to Erlangen, 
from Greifswald to Ansbach, in Festreden, Schulprogramme and dissertations, doctor- 
ands, schoolmasters, and even the occasional professor set their hand to editing a 
Galenic opusculum. The first volume of Galen in the Corpus Medicorum Graecorum, an 
international project, but one firmly under the control of Berlin professors, appeared 
in 1914. It was devoted to three Hippocratic commentaries, for Galen was not then 
seen as worth editing for himself — the verdict of Professor Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, 
"that great windbag", was damning — but only as a first stage in the recovery of the 
infinitely more valuable words of the great Hippocrates. Others elsewhere also made 
major contributions to Galenic studies — Charles Daremberg's exposition of Galen's 
physiology and Johann Ilberg's pioneering essays on the chronology of his writings, for 
instance — but aroused little interest among doctors." The publication by Max Simon 
in 1906 of the previously lost books of Anatomical Procedures in Arabic, along with a 
German translation and a detailed commentary, was no more than a nine days’ 
wonder."? In any case, the First World War effectively ended this Galenic revival. 
Volumes in the Corpus Medicorum continued to appear sporadically afterwards, and 
German exiles, principally Ludwig Edelstein (1902-65) and Owsei Temkin (1902- 
2002), transplanted a little knowledge of Galen into the U.S.A.'?? The recognition that 
there were yet more texts preserved in Arabic could proceed only slowly because of the 
rarity of scholars, usually German, with a sound knowledge of both Greek and the 
relevant Oriental languages. Galen's ghost in the 1950s was very pallid indeed. 

The situation began to change in the mid-1960s. Particularly in Britain and Italy 
students of ancient philosophy began to take seriously post-Aristotelian philosophy for 
its own sake, and not merely as a repository of earlier material." Galen's merits as a 
logician and an independent thinker were recognised for almost the first time since his 
death. Ancient historians also became aware that Roman history did not end chron- 
ologically with the death of the Emperor Domitian in 96 or geographically at the 
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Ionian Sea, and, aided by the increasing accessibility of lands in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean, began to investigate the culture of cities once familiar to Galen." Femin- 
ism played a smaller role in this Galenic revival than in other branches of classics, for 
Galen said relatively little about women, and the first substantial investigation into his 
ideas on gender had to wait until 2000.7? Cynics might also argue that, given the 
relatively circumscribed range of topics available to Classicists, it was inevitable that, as 
in the 1890s, thesis-seekers would inevitably alight on Galen, faute de mieux. 

The first International Galen Conference, held at Cambridge in 1979, can be taken 
to mark a change from the earlier purely philological interest in Galen.'? It brought 
together many younger scholars from Europe and America who approached Galen and 
Galenism from a variety of standpoints and with varied linguistic expertise. Since then 
there has been a veritable explosion in Galenic studies."^ The Corpus Medicorum, 
having survived communism and, so far, capitalism, now also includes vernacular 
translations and commentaries by scholars from around the world, and faces competi- 
tion from the revived American Loeb library and the French Budé series of texts and 
commentaries Recent volumes in the latter series have remarkably included two 
pseudo-Galenic texts, long neglected precisely because they were not by Galen.!*° 
Major treatises have been published for the first time, including Examining the Physi- 
cian and My Own Opinions, the latter published first from medieval Latin versions but 
then rediscovered in the original Greek along with previously lost portions of My own 
Books and The Order of my own Books, and, most spectacular of all, the previously 
unknown Avoiding Distress.'*° There have been frequent conferences devoted to Galen 
and his influence, as well as an international journal that bears his name. The task of 
compiling a Galenic bibliography, relatively easy a generation ago, is now immense, 
even with the aid of the computer, which has also brought original Greek manuscripts 
to one's worktop. Even the most diligent of researchers is likely to miss important 
publications appearing around the world and in journals with very varied focuses. 
Doctors too have turned their attention to Galen again, appreciating what he was 
trying to do in circumstances different from their own: he may have been wrong, but he 
was rarely foolish.'?" A leading American child psychologist, Jerome Kagan (b. 1929), 
has even argued that Galen's theory of temperament is a more useful starting point in 
understanding child development than Freud." Further blood has been returned to 
Galen's ghost by scholarly biographers as well as by the more imaginative reconstructions 
of novelists in English and Italian. '? 

Galen and Galenism, as this chapter has shown, cannot be entirely separated. Per- 
ceptions of Galen, whether in the second or the twenty-first century, have affected how 
his writings have come down to us, and how they have been studied, whether by doc- 
tors, philosophers, philologists, or historians. Long-lasting legends of his acquaintance 
with Cleopatra or his conversion to Christianity helped to establish his authority with a 
general public that had little access to his actual writings. Galen's own attempts to 
define his legacy by listing his genuine works and explaining how they should be read 
succeeded only in part, and modern historians have been able to do far more than 
simply repeat the incidents that he thought most noteworthy by placing his activ- 
ities in context and by carefully scrutinising his arguments and observations. His 
reputation has risen and fallen, and arguably risen again over the last forty years, with 
a corresponding increase or decrease in scholarly and medical interest in what he said 
and wrote. Few doctors, of any period, can be credited with such an influence, whether as a 
living presence or as a ghost. 
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7 Conclusion 


Galen was his own worst enemy, and it is easy to list his many failings. Egotistic, ver- 
bose, dogmatic, unscrupulous in argument and pedantic in learning, he has been 
accused of holding back the development of medicine for centuries almost single- 
handedly.! Indeed, the history of medicine is often written in terms of a decline from 
the great days of Classical Greece and early Alexandria until its final emancipation 
from Galen in the sixteenth century. His belief in humours and his failure to recognise 
the circulation of the blood, coupled with his promotion of bloodletting as therapy, 
have earned him a place amongst the great sinners of medicine. His description of the 
body is condemned as a confused amalgam of animal and, all too rarely, human 
anatomy, while the thousands of pages of his recipes remain almost entirely unread and 
are dismissed as ineffective as well as being largely copied verbatim from earlier sour- 
ces. Francis Clifton, a London doctor of the eighteenth century, blamed everything on 
his passion for theorising compared with Hippocrates: “the one’s [practice] was foun- 
ded chiefly upon experience and observation, the other's upon reasoning: so that Hip- 
pocrates has occasion very little dispute among physicians, while Galen had laid a 
foundation for eternal dispute"? 

Classicists have until recently shared this medical disdain. The prestigious Loeb 
series contained until 2011 but a single work of Galen, published as long ago as 1916, 
while the equivalent French Budé series had none at all until 2007. Even the promoters 
of the Corpus Medicorum Graecorum, the home of the best modern editions for almost 
a century, began with Galen, not for himself, but for what he could reveal about the 
text of Hippocrates and about medicine five or six centuries before his time.” His 
philosophy was likewise seen as derivative, a falling away from the exciting innovations 
of the pre-Socratics or the challenging thoughts of Plato and Aristotle, and, along with 
most of the rest of Hellenistic and later Greek philosophy, it was left to the occasional 
intrepid or foolish investigator. Even after the first modern revival of interest in the 
editing of Galenic Greek texts in the late nineteenth century, largely the achievement of 
young German doctoral students, studies in Galenic medicine and Galenic ideas were 
few and far between. 

His reputation until recently was damaged by two related factors. He was, if judged 
by modern medical criteria, frequently wrong, and the dogmatism of many of his pre- 
sentations of his results was acknowledged by friend and foe alike. But the first 1s true of 
any medic, not least in today's world where the speed of change has become ever faster 
and where long-held certainties can be overturned almost overnight, and the second 
relates at least as much to Galenism as to Galen himself. His enormous oeuvre could 
only be made useful by a process of deletion and summary, which meant that the great 
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majority of doctors, both in his own time and, still more, in later centuries, were 
familiar with only a handful of his writings. Those that they read preserved the main 
lines of his thought but omitted his nuances, his hesitations and uncertainties and, most 
significantly, his experimentalism. They were treatises that, on the whole, presented his 
conclusions succinctly and definitively rather than the methods by which they were 
reached, didactic textbooks rather than accounts of investigations. Their message was 
reinforced by the preliminary training leading doctors received down at least to the 
seventeenth century, which was heavily based on Aristotelian logic and natural philo- 
sophy, attuned to the demands of theoretical debate at least as much as to practical 
medicine. This is the Galenism satirised by writers like Moliére, and while Galen him- 
self cannot entirely escape censure for it, a rigid adherence to his every word was fool- 
ish when he himself was always prepared to add or to modify, as some leading 
proponents of Galenic medicine, from Alexander of Tralles in the sixth century 
onwards, pointed out. The eleventh-century debates between Ibn Butlan and the far 
more conservative Ibn Ridwan in the Middle East, and between Simeon Seth and more 
orthodox Galenists in Byzantium, demonstrate clearly the range of opinions that could 
exist within the framework of Galenism. The flexibility and adaptability of Renaissance 
Galenism was one of the reasons for its survival as a major system of therapeutics long 
after Galenic anatomy and physiology were superseded. 

But, as this book has tried to show, there is another side to the story. It is not sur- 
prising that in a writing career that lasted perhaps more than seventy years Galen 
should have produced so many treatises or that his method of composition, frequently 
oral expositions taken down by his amanuenses and then further recopied by others, 
should have led to repetitions and inconcinnities, particularly if works written decades 
apart are placed side by side. A good teacher, like a good orator, has to repeat the main 
points of his or her presentation more than once for it to be fully grasped by the 
audience, and, particularly when speaking extempore, there are triggers that result in 
the reiteration of familiar phrases or even sentences. Given that Galen was a practising 
physician engaged in often heated argument in a combative environment, his mistakes 
in logic are relatively few, and his eye for the failings of others unerring. Indeed, the 
fact that thinkers of the calibre of Alexander of Aphrodisias or Clement of Alexandria 
regarded him as an authority or a worthwhile opponent is a strong indication of the 
respect in which he was held by contemporaries. Had we more of his Demonstration, 
the treatise he considered his most important contribution to logic, we would be in a 
better position to compare him with Aristotle and the early Stoics, and to make a more 
secure assessment of his abilities as a philosopher. But, even without this, there can be 
no doubt of his independence of mind, or of his conviction of the necessity for a doctor 
to exercise thought in his day-to-day practice. 

But to provide an assessment of Galen, the thinking doctor at the bedside, is no 
easy task, since so much of our information comes from Galen himself, and his vig- 
orous assertion of his own merits is bound to provoke a sceptical counter-reaction. 
One can see through many of the strategies he uses to demolish his opponents and 
admire, without being convinced by, the artful rhetoric by which he accepts the plaudits of 
those who consider his successful cases miraculous, while at the same time playing 
down any suggestion of magic and quackery. Yet there is much to support the notion 
that he was an excellent physician: his remarkable powers of observation whether of 
the world around him, the anatomy of the body or the patient before him, his prodi- 
gious learning in an age that valued learning as a mark of social as well as intellectual 
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standing, his manual dexterity and his demands for high ethical standards, even if he 
may seem today to fall short of them on many occasions. That many of his therapies 
were, in modern eyes, ineffective (although today’s practising herbalists would dis- 
agree) should not blind us to the fact that others were valuable. Even if he is inclined 
to exaggerate in his accounts, especially when referring to cases long past, and to 
misremember details of what he had once done, he is still far from deliberately 
inventing his successes, especially as many of his readers or audience would have been 
with him at the bedside and in a position to check his story. He would have been 
tactful at least in front of the sick, to judge both from his exposition of the merits of 
the true Hippocratic doctor and from his long service at court. No one could have 
been a royal physician, let alone survived for more than a decade the murderous 
uncertainties of a Commodus, without an acute understanding of the arts of the 
courtier. Besides, if his claims are in any way true, he was also accessible to anyone in 
need, from a slave and those injured in the gymnasium to members of the imperial 
family, and it was not only the followers of Theodotus the shoemaker who recognised 
his abilities. The long list of patients he claims to have cured as well as a reputation 
that brought letters seeking advice from far away and led to a position at court can 
hardly have been built on nothing. Surviving treatises by other ancient doctors show 
that his choice of therapies was more extensive, and scarcely more dangerous, than 
those of his competitors, and he was undoubtedly well placed to obtain the finest 
ingredients for his recipes. He was also constantly looking for new information or 
making further qualifications to his dogmatic utterances, as the Byzantine satirical 
author of the Timarion noted. Galen at the bedside would have appeared extremely 
knowledgeable, and his various tricks to disguise the source of his apparently amaz- 
ing information about his patients, their history and their surroundings would only 
have added to the impression of a great authority who could not be gainsaid. His use 
of ‘common Greek’, as opposed to neologisms or the faux-Ionic of his contemporary 
Aretaeus of Cappadocia, would also have assisted what Lain Entralgo called the 
therapy of the word.* Galen was only too well aware of the importance of what he 
called the living word in presenting a case and in convincing the sick person in front 
of him.” But one would have had to exercise patience to listen to his diatribes, 
splendidly rhetorical though some were, and one wonders how many of his associates 
ever had the opportunity to express their own opinion, let alone convince the great 
man to change his mind or modify his therapy. 

But the strongest argument for the importance of Galen's personal example rather 
than the derivative Galenism as a system rests on the impact that his writings made 
once they became accessible to physicians outside the Greek world. The great flowering 
of Arabic medicine between the ninth and the twelfth century cannot be understood 
without the Galenic translations made by Hunayn and his school, which not only gave 
to the Arabic language a new and broader vocabulary of medicine and made largely 
unknown works of Galen available to those who knew no Greek, but also established 
the Galenic philosopher-doctor as the beau ideal. Philosophy as well as medicine would 
be poorer without such distinguished exponents as Avicenna, Averroes and Maimo- 
nides, to give them their Latin names. A similar upsurge of intellectual excitement fol- 
lowing the arrival of Galenic texts can be demonstrated for eleventh century Salerno 
and, even more, for the later Western Middle Ages where Latin translations of Arabic 
Galenist authors and then, from 1200 onwards, of Galen himself led to what Luis 
García Ballester called the New Galenism and its implantation into the burgeoning 
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universities of Western Europe. Appeals to the authority of Galen not only acknowl- 
edged his importance but strengthened the position of his new followers at a time when 
they were seeking to establish themselves against other practitioners. 

Yet more striking was the effect of Galen when Greek manuscripts of his writings 
first appeared in Northern Italy at the end of the fifteenth century. Not only did it sti- 
mulate new ideas on medical practice, leading to the general rejection of astrology and 
uroscopy as prime diagnostic methods, but it established anatomy as the new science 
that every doctor with pretensions to learning should know. The triumph of an exclu- 
sively Galenic anatomy and physiology was relatively brief, as the discovery of both his 
errors and new structures in the human body quickly made his anatomy outdated. But 
one should remember that the same fate also befell Vesalius and Colombo and many 
others as their own syntheses were in turn jettisoned in favour of others that were more 
modern and more accurate. But Galen’s achievements in dissection were never entirely 
forgotten (Fig. 7.1). The professors of Vienna, whose Medical School in the late nine- 
teenth century was one of most progressive in the whole of Europe, acknowledged their 
debt to Galen in 1888 by placing his statue, holding his The Use of Parts, at the head 
of the main staircase of their new Anatomical Institute. The following year, he was 
commemorated, along with Hippocrates and Aretaeus, in a large stained-glass window 
on the equally grand staircase of the Medical School at Sydney.’ His personality, visi- 
ble throughout his writings, continues equally to fascinate or repel even today, a tribute 
to the forceful rhetoric of his self-presentation as well as to his wide-ranging curiosity 
and his unique insights. Even if his arguments are rejected, they cannot be ignored, and 
they rarely fail to provoke. 

But any student of Galen is compelled to struggle not only against Galen's 
insistence on his own superiority, but, still more. against his determination to leave 
behind the portrait of Galen that he himself wished us to have. He was far from 
alone in this. The Emperor Augustus had copies of his own account of his 
achievements set up in stone in cities around the Roman Empire, and historians of 
the early church would be the poorer without the Confessions of St Augustine. The 
Sacred Tales of Galen's contemporary, Aelius Aristides, are a vivid and detailed 
account of his relationship with the healing god Asclepius, while the huge inscrip- 
tion set up at around the same time at Oenoanda in Lycia (Southwest Turkey) by 
the Epicurean Diogenes is only the most substantial exposition of a personal belief 
in a particular philosophical creed.? 

But Galen goes beyond mere confession. No other ancient author has bequeathed so 
many detailed instructions as to how his books should be read and his ideas discussed, 
or used so many incidents from his own life to exemplify how medicine should be 
practised.” The Roman politician Cicero notoriously (and unsuccessfully) invited a 
historian to write an account of his achievements as consul, providing him with the 
appropriate guidelines to follow." Galen has no need of a mediating author to influ- 
ence how he should be viewed. He crafts his own persona with great care, portraying 
himself as an outsider who reached the summit of his profession despite the hostility 
and ignorance of his rivals. His views are not only correct, but also maintained against 
overwhelming odds. Belief in Hippocratism is a minority position, and his own inter- 
pretations require to be successfully defended even against other Hippocratics. He 
buttresses his claims not only by experiment and demonstration, but also by placing 
himself in a direct line of great physicians from Hippocrates onwards. His description 
of his discovery that the wife of Justus was in love with an actor is deliberately 
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Figure 7.1 Galen holding a copy of The Use of Parts. Statue, 1888, by Hugo Haerdtl (1846— 
1918) at the head of the grand staircase of the new Anatomical Institute of the 


Vienna Medical School. Photo: Herwig Swoboda. 
Copyright: The University of Vienna Medical School. 
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modelled on a series of famous stories of the medical diagnosis of lovesickness that 
have as their heroes Hippocrates and Erasistratus among others. No one hearing or 
reading Galen’s account could miss this self-promotional subtext. Similarly, his often- 
repeated story of his cure of Pausanias the Syrian sophist is not just a demand for 
others to understand the anatomical basis of certain medical conditions, but also sets 
him in the social context of the Roman intellectual elite. 

But when writing about Galen, far more than with the emperor Augustus or St 
Augustine, the biographer is limited by having to rely largely on what the subject 
himself chose to reveal, whether deliberately as part of a carefully constructed per- 
sona or because what he left out was, in his view, not directly relevant to the topic in 
hand or in some way discreditable. Where independent evidence does exist, particu- 
larly for the arguments of his philosophical opponents, one can see how Galen has 
endeavoured to swing the debate in his favour. His manipulation of the arguments of 
others for his own purposes has been amply demonstrated by Teun Tieleman in his 
study of Galen’s relationship with earlier Stoics, and similar distortions have been 
detected in his attitudes to the Methodists.!! But even here, it is typical of Galen that 
those he chose to attack by name in his writings were also frequently long dead, and 
he leaves unclear the extent to which contemporary sectarians adhered to the tenets 
of their predecessors, while at the same time representing himself as knowing the 
great thinkers of the past better than their followers. Far more difficult to overcome is 
his careful concealment of his debts to others, save for his father. Our knowledge of 
Erasistratus and the Methodists, with whom he argued at length, is far more exten- 
sive than that of individual Empiricists, such as Heraclides of Tarentum, whose clin- 
ical expertise he valued, let alone those of Hippocratics such as Satyrus, Quintus, 
Pelops and even Rufus of Ephesus, from whom he gained much, or of others whom 
he does not even mention." The self-portrait of the infallible and independent Galen, 
bestowing the occasional plaudit on a fellow Hippocratic, 1s hard, if not impossible, 
to deconstruct entirely. 

But there are several ways of resolving this Galenic puzzle, not least because of the 
abundance of material, of various kinds, that throws light on medicine in Rome and in 
the Greek East during his lifetime.'* It provides a context in which to situate his med- 
ical and non-medical activities. His distribution of his books to and, he hoped, by his 
friends, along with his gifts to colleagues places him within a typical ancient context of 
mutual obligation that extended far beyond the morning salutatio that he so despised. 
The success of his enemies the Methodists can be easily confirmed from inscriptions as 
well as from within his own writings, even if it would be unwise to conclude with him 
that their many patients had all been taken in by their claims to simplicity and to swift 
and pleasant treatment. Parts of his career can also be paralleled elsewhere. We now 
know from epigraphy, as well as from his own reminiscences, that other well-to-do 
medical students travelled a long distance for a medical education: at least one other 
made the journey from Pergamum to Alexandria, and the author of 77e Properties of 
the Centaury had left behind a brother in the Greek world while he visited patients in 
Rome with a mentor. But the length of time Galen spent as a student is far longer than 
any other known to us, which is a measure of his family wealth at least as much as of 
his passion for knowledge. Nor was he the only prolific scribbler among doctors. 
Julian's exposition of the Hippocratic Aphorisms alone ran to 48 books and was but a 
fraction of the 156 books written a century earlier by Tiberius Claudius Menecrates, 
the founder of his own “logical” sect.'* He was not alone in his claim to be both doctor 
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and philosopher. Heraclitus of Rhodiapolis made similar boasts about his own literary 
and medical prowess, and, to prove it, this “Homer of medical poetry” could show the 
honours he had received from distinguished groups around the Eastern Mediterranean. 
These examples show that Galen was not always as unique as his rhetoric tries to 
suggest. 

But contextualisation, however useful, can take us only so far in evaluating Galen 
the scholar-doctor and his achievements. He was not a typical doctor in the age of the 
Antonines, and to extrapolate from him to the ancient medical profession in general is 
foolhardy. He was an elite physician, whose career would have been impossible for all 
but a tiny handful of medical practitioners in ancient Greece and Rome. His family 
wealth and his long education, not only in medicine, played a considerable part in his 
success, and the help he claims to have given in the form of books, instruments and the 
like to other doctors less fortunate than he reveals the gulf between him and some of 
his fellow practitioners, even if it is not always easy to be precise about its extent. 

But the sheer scale and variety of his surviving writings offers an opportunity to 
penetrate the Galenic carapace, even if, as Caroline Petit wittily puts, it is also a school 
for patience. One can admit that there was much that he got wrong — and that later 
Galenists made worse by disregarding his careful qualifications and by failing to share 
his passion for experiment. But, given the technological and social constraints on his 
medicine, it is also remarkable how much he discovered and how much he observed 
that escaped the notice of others or is not otherwise recorded. Although he made reg- 
ular changes to his writings, usually in the form of cross-references, the fact that many 
of books originated as oral presentations, dictated to or copied down by a scribe, pro- 
vides a greater opportunity to see into his mind than when dealing with more careful or 
more private authors. Some of his works are less firmly structured than others, and one 
can follow his hesitations and qualifications, and sometimes his meandering train of 
thought, that were edited out from his shorter didactic works or in later Galenism. 
Much of his writing deserves to be criticised for its repetitiveness - a common feature 
of teachers now as then — but some is extremely elegant, clear and varied, all qualities 
highly regarded in a period when style was also an indication of status. His anecdotes 
also offer a rare glimpse into the court world around the emperors, where doctors and 
their supporters jockeyed for position and where, in the reign of Commodus, a wrong 
decision might lead to banishment or even death. No other author, not even Cicero in 
his letters, allows such access to his private thoughts. 

Two things stand out above all. His capacity for observation and his demand that the 
doctor should be a thinking doctor. Like his critic Andreas Vesalius, fourteen hundred 
years later, he has a remarkable eye, whether for the smallest structures in the human 
body, the individuality of his patients or the wider world around him. He is acutely 
aware of the complexities of medicine and medical practice. While the doctor can hope 
for, and occasionally achieve, certainty, the vagaries of human nature and life itself 
rarely allow more than a choice between different degrees of plausibility. One must 
work often by approximation, not secure knowledge.'® But his hesitations and qualifi- 
cations, visible in his longer or more narrowly focussed works, are minimised in the 
shorter writings intended for students that were most often copied and read. In them he 
instructed others how to profit from his own experiences by following the intellectual 
guidelines he had constructed for himself, preferring, like a good teacher, clarity and 
succinctness to overwhelming detail. Later Galenism only added to his reputation for 
dogmatism by concentrating on a mere handful of didactic texts. 
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Leaving aside his biting, and often unfair, criticism of others, one cannot fail to be 
impressed by the extent of his learning and, still more, by his commitment to the 
medical art and the sheer energy that he must have displayed in travelling, writing and 
attending to thousands of patients from morning to night over a career of fifty, if not 
nigh on seventy years. He may not always be right in his conclusions, and comparison 
with other ancient medical texts from roughly the same period and milieu, whether by 
Rufus of Ephesus, Aretaeus of Cappadocia or the anonymous author of the pseudo- 
Galenic Introduction to Medicine, reveals some of his weaknesses.'’ But his prescription 
for the thinking doctor and his own example are still as valuable today as they were 
when he penned his Method of Healing. Even in today’s medicine modern technology 
still requires human thought in order to be used properly, and some of Galen’s dilemmas 
when faced with a patient are still with us. 

To attempt within a short compass to describe the achievements of Galen is no 
easy task. The sheer abundance of his surviving writings, the great variety of his 
interests, the authority he wielded over some aspects of medicine for more than a 
millennium and a half and, not least, the careful investigations of scholars particu- 
larly over the last half century, all present different obstacles to a brief synthesis. 
Much must perforce be left out, or else overwhelm the reader. Yet one major 
obstacle remains, whatever the length of the exposition. Whether by his language, 
his argumentative strategies as a whole or his manifold examples of his own success, 
Galen is constantly pushing the reader towards an acceptance of his point of view. 
There is always the danger of taking him at his own valuation, and of being induced 
by his powerful rhetoric and his destructive criticisms of the views of others either to 
agree with him uncritically or to feel driven to an equally vigorous rejection of all he 
stood for. He is not an author who invites a dispassionate analysis. Yet this ability to 
provoke, whether positively or negatively, allows a way towards understanding 
Galen that is unusual in an ancient author. It is a rare chapter that does not contain 
something to make one sit up and take note, and his asides are at times more 
interesting than the point he is trying to make. One can agree with his detractors 
that he was frequently overbearing and longwinded, not always careful to distin- 
guish the merely plausible from the certain, and all the time convinced of his own 
rightness — and not afraid to declare it. But that has been a small price to pay for 
acquaintance with a physician of undoubted genius. 
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Titles and abbreviations of Galen’s books 


Abbreviation Latin title English title Editions and translations 


AA De anatomicis Anatomical Procedures Singer C (1956 E); 


administrationibus 
(2,215-731 K) 


Adv.Jul. Adversus Julianum 
(18A,246-99 K) 
Adv. Lyc. Adversus Lycum 


(18A,196-245 K) 
Adversus eos qui de 
typsis scripserunt 
(7,A75-512 K) 

De propriorum animi 
cuiusque affectuum 
dignotione et curatione; 
De animi cuislibet 
peccatorum dignotione et 
curatione (5,1-103 K) 
De alimentorum 
facultatibus 

(6,453-748 K) 

De antidotis 

(14,1-209 K) 

An animal sit quod in 
utero geritur 
(19,151-81 K) 

Ars medica 


(1,305-412 K) 


Adv. Typ. Scr. 


Aff. Dig. 


Alim. Fac. 


Ant. 


[An Ut.] 


Ars Med. 


An in arteriis natura 
sanguis contineatur 
(4,703-36 K) 

De atra bile 
(5,104—48 K) 


Art. Sang. 


At. Bil. 


Against Julian 
Against Lycus 


Against Those Who 
Have Written on 
Disease Types 

The Diagnosis and 
Treatment of the 
Affections and Errors 
Peculiar ( Affections 
and Errors) 


The Properties of 
Foodstuffs 


Antidotes 


Whether What is in the 
Womb is an Animal 


The Art of Medicine 


Whether Blood is Natu- 
rally Contained in the 
Arteries 

Black Bile 


Duckworth, Lyons and 
Towers (1962 E); 
Garofalo (1991 I) 


Wenkebach (CMG 1951 
Edn); Tecusan (2004 E) 


Wenkebach (CMG 1951 
Edn) 


De Boer (CMG Edn); 
Singer PN (2013 E) 


Helmreich (CMG 1923 
Edn); Powell (2003 E); 
Wilkins (2013 Edn F) 


Singer PN (1997 E); 
Boudon-Millot (2000 
Edn F); Johnston 
(2016 E) 


Furley and Wilkie (1984 
Edn E) 


De Boer (CMG 1937 
Edn); Grant M (2000 E) 
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Bon. Hab. De bono habitu Good Condition Helmreich (1901 Edn); 
(4,750-56 K) Singer PN (1997 E) 
Bon. Mal. De bonis malisque succis Good and Bad Juices Helmreich (CMG 1923 
Suc. (6,749-815 K) Edn) 
CAM De constitutione artis The Composition of the Fortuna (CMG 1997 


[ Cath. Med. 
Purg.] 


Caus. Cont. 
Caus. Morb. 


Caus. Proc. 


Caus. Puls. 
Caus. Resp. 
Caus. Symp. 


Comp. Med. 
Gen. 


Comp. Med. 
Loc. 


Cons. 


Cris. 


Cur. Rat. Ven. 


Sect. 

[Def Med.] 
Dem. 

Di. Dec. 


Di. Hipp. 
Morb. Ac. 





medicae (1,224-304 K) 


Quos, quibus catharticis 
medicamentis et quando 
purgare oporteat 
(11,343-56 K) 

De causis contentivis 
(not surviving in Greek) 


De causis morborum 
(7,1-41 K) 

De causis procatarcticis 
(not surviving in Greek) 


De causis pulsuum 
(9,1-204 K) 

De causis respirationis 
(4,465-9) 

De causis symptomatum 
(7,85-272 K) 


De compositione 
medicamentorum per 


genera (13,362-1058 K) 
De compositione 
medicamentorum 
secundum locos (12,378— 
1007, 13,1-361 K) 


De consuetudinibus 
(not in K) 


De crisibus 
(9,550-768 K) 

De curandi ratione per 
venae sectionem 


(11,250-316 K) 


Definitiones medicae 


(19,346-462 K) 

De demonstratione (not 
in K) 

De diebus decretoriis 
(9,769-941 K) 


De diaeta Hippocratis in 
morbis acutis (not in K 


Art of Medicine 


Whom to Purge, with 
What Cleansing Drugs 
and When 


Containing Causes 
Causes of Diseases 


Antecedent Causes 


Causes of the Pulse 
Causes of Breathing 
Causes of Symptoms 


The Composition of 
Drugs According to 
Kind 


The Composition of 
Drugs According to 
Places 


Habits 


Crises 


Treatment by Bleeding 


Medical Definitions 
Demonstration 
Critical Days 


Hippocrates’ Regimen 


Edn J); Johnston 
(2016 E) 


Lyons (CMG 1969 Edn 
Arabic E) 

Grant M (2000 E); 
Johnston (2016 E) 
Bardong (CMG 1937 
Edn); Hankinson (1998 
Edn L E) 


Furley and Wilkie (1984 
Edn E) 


Johnston (2006 E) 


Von Miiller (1891 Edn); 
Schmutte and Pfaff 
(CMG Edn L and 
Arabic) 


Alexanderson 
(1967 Edn) 


Brain (1986 E) 


Von Müller (1895 Edn 
fragments) 


Cooper (2011 Edn 
Arabic E) 


Lyons (CMG 1969 Edn 
Arabic E 
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Diff. Feb. De differentiis febrium The Distinct Types of 
(7,273-405 K) Fever 
Diff. Morb. De differentiis The Distinct Types of Johnston (2006 E) 
morborum (6,836-80 K) Disease 
Diff. Puls. De differentiis pulsuum The Distinct Types of 
(8,493—765 K) Pulse 
Diff. Resp. De difficultate Difficulty in Breathing Minor (2011 Edn) 


Dig.Insomn. 
Dig. Puls. 


Elem. 


Fasc. 


Foet. Form. 


Gal. Fasc. 
Gloss. 
LHipp. Alim.] 


Hipp. Aph. 


Hipp. Art. 


Hipp. AWP 


Hipp. Com. 


Hipp. Epid.I 


Hipp. Epid. II 


respirationis 
(7,753-960 K) 

De dignotione ex 
insomniis (6,832—5 K) 


De dignoscendis pulsibus 


(8,766-961 K) 
De elementis ex 
Hippocrate 
(1,413-508 K) 
De fasciis 
(18A,768-827 K) 


De foetuum formatione 
(4,652-702 K) 


Ex Galeni 
(18A,828-38 K) 


Glossarium 
(19,62-157 K) 

In Hippocratis (15,224— 
417 K; inauthentic) 
In Hippocratis 
Aphorimos (17B,345— 
887; 18A,1-195 K) 
In Hippocratis 
(18A,300-767 K) 

In Hippocratis (not 
surviving in Greek) 


De comate secundum 
Hippocratem 
(7,643-65 K) 

In Hippocratis 
Epidemiarum 


(17A,1-302 K) 

In Hippocratis 
Epidemiarum 
(inauthentic Greek text 
in 17A,303-479 K) 


Diagnosis by Dreams 
Pulses Diagnosis 


Elements according to 
Hippocrates 


Bandages 


The Formation of the 
Foetus 


From Galen's Notes 
Hippocratic Glossary 


Commentary on 
Hippocrates’ Nutrition 
Commentary on 
Hippocrates’ Aphorisms 


Commentary on 
Hippocrates’ Joints 
Commentary on 
Hippocrates’ Airs, 
Waters, and Places 


Coma according to 
Hippocrates 


Commentary on 
Hippocrates’ 
Epidemics I 
Commentary on 
Hippocrates’ 
Epidemics IT 


Oberhelman (1983 E) 


De Lacy (CMG 1996 
Edn E) 


Singer PN (1997 E); 
Nickel (CMG 2001 
Edn G) 


Perilli (CMG 2017 
Edn I) 


Wasserstein (1982 Edn 
Hebrew) 


Mewaldt 
(CMG 1915 Edn) 


Wenkebach (CMG 1934 
Edn); Vagelpohl (CMG 
2014 Edn Arabic: E) 


Pfaff (CMG 1934 G 
from Arabic); 
Vagelpohl and Swain 
(CMG 2016 Edn 
Arabic: E) 
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Hipp. Epid. HI In Hippocratis 


Epidemiarum 
(17A,480-792 K) 


Hipp. Epid. VI In Hippocratis 


Hipp. Fract. 
[Hipp. Hum.] 
[ Hipp. Jus] 
Hipp. Off. 


Med. 
Hipp. Prog. 


Hipp. Prorrh. 


| Hipp. Sept.] 


Hipp. Vict. 


[Hipp. Vict. 
Morb.] 


| Hist.phil.] 


HNH 


HRCIS 


[Hum.] 


HVA 


Inaeq. Int. 


Epidemiarum (18A, 
793-1009; 17B,1-344 K) 
In Hippocratis 
(18B,318-628 K) 


In Hippocratis (15,1—488 
K; largely inauthentic) 


In Hippocratis Jus (not 
surviving in Greek) 

In Hippocratis 
(18B,629-925 K) 

In Hippocratis 
Prognosticum 
(18B,1-317 K) 


In Hippocratis (16,489— 
840 K) 


In Hippocratis (not 
surviving in Greek) 
In Hippocratis 
(15,174—223 K) 


De victus ratione in 
morbis acutis ex 
Hippocratis sententia 
(inauthentic Greek text 
at 19,182-221 K) 
Historia philosophica 
(19,222-345 K) 

In Hippocratis 
(15,1-223 K) 


De hirundinibus, 
revulsione, cucurbitula, 
incisione et scarificatione 
(11,317-22 K) 

De humoribus 
(19,485-96 K) 

In Hippocratis 
(15,418-919 K) 


De inaequali intemperie 


Commentary on 
Hippocrates’ Epidemics 
III 

Commentary on 
Hippocrates’ Epidemics 
VI 

Commentary on 
Hippocrates’ Fractures 
Commentary on 
Hippocrates’ Humours 


Commentary on 
Hippocrates’ Oath 


Commentary on 
Hippocrates’ Surgery 
Commentary on 
Hippocrates’ Prognostic 


Commentary on 
Hippocrates’ Prorrhetic 
Commentary on 
Hippocrates’ Sevens 
Commentary on 
Hippocrates’ Regimen 
for Health 
(Commentary on 
Hippocrates’ Human 
Nature, Book III) 


Regimen in Acute 
Diseases according to 
Hippocrates 


History of Philosophy 


Commentary on 
Hippocrates’ Human 
Nature 

Leeches, Revulsion, 
Cupping, Incision, 
Scarification 


Humours 


Commentary on 
Hippocrates’ Regimen in 
Acute Diseases 


Uneven Bad Mixture 


Wenkebach (CMG 1936 
Edn) 


Wenkebach and Pfaff 
(CMG 1956 I-VI Edn; 
VI-VIII G from Arabic) 


Rosenthal (1956 
fragments E) 


Lyons (CMG 1963 Edn 
Arabic E) 


Heeg (CMG 1915 Edn) 


Diels (CMG 1915 Edn) 


Bergstrasser (CMG 1914 
Edn Arabic G) 


Mewaldt 
(CMG 1914 Edn) 


Westenberger 
(CMG 1914 Edn) 


Diels (1879 Edn) 


Mewaldt 
(CMG 1914 Edn) 


Grant M (2000 E) 


Helmreich (CMG 1914 
Edn); Pietrobelli (2019, 
Book I Edn) 


Grant M (2000 E) 


(7.133-52 K) 
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Ind. De indolentia (not in K) Avoiding Distress Boudon-Millot, 

Jouanna and Pietrobelli 
(Edn F); Garofalo and 
Lami (2012 Edn I); 
Vegetti (2013 Edn I) 

Inst. Log. Institutio logica (not in Introduction to Logic Kalbfleisch (1896 Edn); 
K) Kieffer (1964 E) 

Inst. Od. De instrumento odoratus The Organ of Smell Kollesch (CMG 1964 
(11,857-86 K) Edn G) 

Unt.] Introductio seu medicus Introduction Petit (2009 Edn F) 
(14,674-797 K) 

Lib. Prop. De libris propriis My Own Books Singer PN (1997 E); 
(19,8-48 K) Boudon-Millot (2007 

Edn F). 

Loc. Aff. De locis affectis Affected Places Siegel (1976 E); 

(8,1-452 K) Gártner (CMG 2015 
Books I and II Edn G) 

Marc. De marcore Marasmus Theoharides (1971 E) 
(7,666—704 K) 

Med. Exp. De experientia medica Medical Experience Walzer and Frede (1985) 
(Greek fragments) 

[Mel.] De melancholia Melancholy according 
(19,699—720 K) to Galen, Rufus etc. 

MM De methodo medendi The Method of Healing Hankinson (1991 E, 
(10,1-1021 K) Books I and Il); 

Johnston and Horsley 
(2011 E) 

MMG De methodo medendi ad The Method of Healing, Johnston (2016 E) 
Glauconem for Glaucon 
(11,1-146 K) 

Mor. De moribus (not Character Traits Kraus (1939); Mattock 
surviving in Greek) (1972 E); Davies 

(2013 E) 

Morb.Temp. De morborum Opportune Moments in Wille (1960 Edn G) 
temporibus (7,406—39 K) Disease 

Mot. Dub. De motibus dubiis (not Problematical Nutton and Bos (2011 
surviving in Greek) Movements Edn Lat., Arabic, E) 

Mot. Musc. De motu musculorum The Movement of Goss (1968 E); Rosa 
(4,367—464) Muscles (2009 Edn I) 

Musc. Diss. De musculorum The Anatomy of the Goss (1963); Garofalo 
dissectione Muscles and Debru 
(18B,926-1026) (2005 Edn F) 

Nat. Fac. De facultatibus Natural Faculties Helmreich (1893 Edn); 
naturalibus (2,1-214 K) Brock (1916 E) 

Nerv. Diss. De nervorum dissectione The Anatomy of the Goss (1966 E); 
(2,831-56 K) Nerves Garofalo and Debru 


(2008 Edn F) 
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Nom. Med. De nominibus medicis Medical Terminology Meyerhof and Schacht 
(not surviving in Greek) (1931 Edn Arabic G) 
Opt. Const. De optima corporis The Best Constitution of  Helmreich (1901 Edn); 
Corp. constitutione (4,737-49 — our Bodies Singer PN (1997) 
K) 
Opt. Doct. De optima doctrina The Best Method of Barigaza (CMG 1991 
(1,40-52 K) Teaching Edn I) 
Opt. Med. Quod optimus medicus The Best Doctor is also Brain (1977 E); Singer 
sit quoque philosophus a Philosopher PN (1997 E); Boudon- 
(1,53-63 K) Millot (2007 Edn F) 
Opt. Med. De optimo medico Discovering the Best Iskandar (CMG 1988 
Cogn. cognoscendo (not Physician Edn Arabic E) 
surviving in Greek) 
[Opt. Sect.] De optima secta The Best Sect 
(1,106—223 K) 
Ord. Lib. De ordine librorum The Order of My Own Singer PN (1997 E); 
Prop. propriorum Books Boudon-Millot (2007 
(19,49-61 K) Edn F) 
Oss. De ossibus ad tirones Bones for Beginners Singer C (1952); 
(2,732-78 K) Garofalo and Debru 
(2005 Edn F) 
Part. Art. De partibus artis The Parts of the Art of  Kollesch, Nickel and 
Med. medicae (not surviving Medicine Strohmaier (1969 Edn 
in Greek) Lat); Lyons (1969 
Arabic E) 
Part. Hom. De partium The Difference Between  Strohmaier (CMG 1970 
Diff. homoeomerium Uniform Parts Arabic G) 
differentia (not surviving 
in Greek) 
Pary. Pil. De parvae pilae exercitio Exercise with the Small — Wenkebach (1938 Edn 
(5,899—910 K) Ball G); Singer PN (1997 E); 
Johnston (2018 E) 
PHP De placitis Hippocratis The Opinions of De Lacy (CMG 1978- 


et Platonis 
(5,181-805 K) 


In Platonis Timaeum 
(not in Kühn: Greek 
fragments surviving) 


Plat. Tim. 


Plat. Tim. Timaei Platonis 


Comp. Compendium (not in Timaeus Arabic and L.) 
Greek) 

Plen. De plenitudine Fulness Otte (2001 Edn G) 
(7,513-83 K) 

[Pond. Mens] De ponderibus et Weights and Measures Hutsch (1864 Edn) 
mensuris (19,748-81 K) 

Praec. De praecognitione ad Prognosis, for Epigenes  Nutton (CMG 1979 Edn 
Epigenem E) 
(14,599-673 K) 

Praes. De praenotione (19,497— Prognosis Fortuna (CMG 1988 
511 K, part of CAM) Edn) 


Hippocrates and Plato 


Commentary on the 
Medical Statements in 
the Timaeus 


Compendium of Plato's 


84 Edn E) 


Schróder (CMG 1934 
Edn); Larrain (1992 
Edn Frags G) 


Kraus and Walzer (1951 
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Abbreviation — Latin title English title Editions and translations 
Praes. Puls. De praaesagitione ex Prognosis from the Pulse 


pulsibus (9,205-430 K) 


[Praes. Ver. De praesagitione vera et True and Expert 


Exp.] experta (19,512-8 K) Prognosis 
[ Prog. Dec.] Prognostica de decubitu Prognosis Based on the 
ex mathematica scientia Hour when a Patient 
(19,529—73 K) goes to Bed Based on the 
Science of Astrology 
Prolaps. De humero iis modis Dislocations Unseen by 
prolapso quos Hippocrates 
Hippocrates non vidit 
(18A,346-422 K) 
Prop. Plac. De propriis placitis My Own Opinions 
(not in K) 
Protr. Protrepticus (1, 1-39 K) An Exhortation to Study 
the Arts 
Ptis. De ptisana (6,816-31 K) Barley Gruel 


Puer. Epil. Advice for an Epileptic 


Boy 


Puero epileptico 
consilium (11,357—78 K) 
De pulsibus ad tirones 
(8,453-92 K) 


De pulsibus ad 
Antonium (19,629-42 K) 


Puls. Pulses for Beginners 


[Puls. Ant.] Pulses, for Antonius 


Purg. Med. De purgantium The Property of 

Fac. medicamentorum Purgatives 
facultatibus 
(11,323-42 K) 

QAM Quod animi mores The Soul's Behaviour 
corporis temperamenta Depends on Bodily 
sequantur (4,767-822 K) Mixtures 

[Qual.Incorp.| De qualitatibus Qualities are Non- 
incorporeis corporeal 
(19,463-84 K) 

[Rem.] De remediis parabilibus Readily Available 
(14,311—581 K) Remedies 

[Ren. Aff] De renum affectibus Affections of the Kidneys 

San. Tu. De sanitate tuenda Hygiene 
(6,1452 K) 

Sect. De sectis ad eos qui Sects 


introducuntur (1,64—105 
K) 


Nutton (CMG 1999 Edn 
Lat, E); Boudon-Millot 
and Pietrobelli (2005 
Edn F); Garofalo and 
Lami (2012 Edn D; 
Vegetti (2013 Edn I) 


Barigazzi (CMG 1991 
Edn I); Singer PN (1997 
E); Boudon-Millot 
(2000 Edn F) 


Hartlich (CMG 1923 
Edn); Grant M (2000 E) 


Temkin (1934 E) 


Singer PN (1997 E) 


Ehlert (1960 Edn) 


Bazou (2011 Edn); 
Singer (PN 2013 E) 


Giusta (1976 Edn I) 


Koch (CMG 1923 Edn); 
Johnston 
(2018 E) 


Helmreich (1893 Edn); 
Walzer and Frede (1985 
E) 
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Sem. De semine (4,512-651 Semen De Lacy (CMG 1992 
K) Edn) 
Sept. Part. De septimestri partu The Seven-month Child Schône (1933 Edn G); 
(not in Kühn) Walzer (1935 Edn 
Arabic G) 
Sim. Morb. Quomodo simulantes How to Detect Deichgráber and 
morbum deprehendendi | Malingerers Kudlien (CMG 1960 
(19,1-17 K) Edn) 
SMT De simplicium The Properties of Simple 
medicamentorum Drugs 
facultatibus (11,379— 
892; 12,1377 K) 
Soph. De sophismatibus penes Linguistic Sophisms Edlow (1977 B); 
dictionem (14,582-98 K) Ebbesen (1981 E) 
Sub.Nat.Fac. De substantia facultatum The Substance of the [See Prop. Plac.] 
naturalium (4,757-66 K, Natural Faculties 
part of Prop. Plac.) 
Subf. Emp. Subfiguratio empirica A Sketch of Empiricism  Deichgräber (1965 
(not surviving in Greek) Edn); Walzer and Frede 
(1985 E) 
[ Suc. ] De succedaneis Substitute Drugs 
(19,721-47 K) 
Symp. Diff: De symptomatum The Distinct Types of Johnston (2006 E); 
differentiis (7,721-47 K) Symptom Gundert (2009 Edn G) 
Syn. Puls. Synopsis de pulsibus A Synopsis of the Pulse Gossen (1907 Edn) 
(9,431—549 K) 
Temp. De temperamentis Mixtures Helmreich (1904 Edn); 
(1,509-694 K) Singer PN and van der 
Eijk (2018 E) 
[ Ther. De theriaca ad Theriac, for 
Pamph.] Pamphilanum Pamphilianus 


(14,295-310 K) 


De theriaca ad Pisonem 


(14,211-294 K) 


[Ther. Pis.] Theriac, for Piso 


Thras. Thrasybulus sive Utrum — Thrasybulus, whether 
medicinae sit aut Hygiene Belongs to 
gymnasticae hygiene Medicine or Physical 
(5,806—98 K) Training 

Tot. Morb. De totius morbi Opportune Moments in 

Temp. temporibus (7,440-62 K) Diseases as a Whole 


De tremore, 
palpitatione, convulsione 
et rigore 


(7,584-642 K) 


Trem. Palp. Tremor, Spasm, Convul- 


sion, and Shivering 


Tum.Pr.Nat. De tumoribus praeter Unnatural Swellings 
naturam (7,705-32 K) 
Typ. De typis (7,463—74 K) Types of Disease 


Leigh (2015 Edn E); 
Boudon-Millot (2016 
Edn F) 

Helmreich (1893 Edn); 
Singer PN (1997 E); 
Johnston (2018 E) 


Wille (1960 Edn G) 


Sider and McVaugh 
(1979 E) 


Reedy (1968 Edn E); 
Lytton and Resuhr 
(1978 E) 
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UP De usu partium The Use of Parts of the  Helmreich (1907-9 
(3,1-939; 4,1-366 K) Body Edn); May (1968 E) 
[Ur.] De urinis (19,574—601 Urines 
K) 
[Ur. Comp.] De urinis compendium A Synopsis of Urines 
(19,602-8 K) 
[Ur. Comp. De urinis ex Hippocrate, A Synopsis of Urines, 
Gal.] Galeno (19,609-28 K) according to 
Hippocrates, Galen 
Us. Puls. De usu pulsuum The Use of the Pulse Furley and Wilkie (1984 
(5,149-80 K) Edn E) 
Us. Resp. De usu respirationis The Use of Breathing Furley and Wilkie (1984 
(4,470-S11 K) Edn E) 
Ut. Diss. De uteri dissectione The Anatomy of the Goss (1962 E): Nickel 
(2,887-908 K) Womb (CMG 1971 Edn G) 
[Ven.] De venereis Sexual Activity 
(19,911-4 K) 
Ven. Art. Diss. De venarum The Anatomy of Veins Goss (1961 E); Garofalo 


[Ven. Sect.] 


Ven. Sect. Er. 


Ven. Sect. Er. 
Rom. 


Vict. Att. 


[Virt. Cent.] 


Voc. 


arteriarumque 
dissectione 
(2,779-830 K) 

De venae sectione 
(19,519-28 K) 

De venae sectione 
adversus Erasistratum 
(11,147-86 K) 

De venae sectione 
adversus Erasistrateos 
Romae degentes 


(11,187-249 K) 


De victu attenuante 
(not in Kühn) 


De virtutibus centaureae 
(not surviving in Greek) 
De voce (fragments) 


and Arteries 


Bloodletting 


Bloodletting, against 
Erasistratus 


Bloodletting, against the 
Erasistrateans in Rome 


The Thinning Diet 


The Properties of the 
Centaury 
The Voice 


and Debru (2008 Edn 
F) 


Brain (1986 E) 


Kotre (1970 Edn E); 
Brain (1986 E) 


Kalbfleisch (CMG 1923 
Edn); Marinone (1973 
Edn); Singer PN 

(1997 E) 


Nutton (2015 Edn L E) 


Baumgarten (1962 Edn 
L G); Nutton 
(forthcoming Edn L E) 
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